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Banqueting Hall” of Tara in tho time af Cormac Mac Airt, as given 
by Dr. Petrie; no record of the changes which took place at Tara 
mubeequent to that time. Residences of the monarchs of Erinn after 
‘the desertion of Tara. Desertion of other celebrated royal residences: 
—Emania, Cruackan, ete. Division of the people into classes; this 
division did not impose perpetuity of caste; increase of wealth 
enabled a man to pass from one rank to another; crime alone barred 
‘this advancement; the qualifications ns to furniture and houses of 
the sereral classes of Aires or landholders; fines for injury to the 
house of the Aire Reiré Breithé; of the Aire Desa ; of the Aire-Ard; 
of the Aire Forgaill; of the king of « territory. Law against damage 
‘or disfigurement of buildings and furniture ; of the house of a Bs- 
Aire; of the house of an Aire-Desa; of the house of an Airo-Twise; 
of the house of an Aire-Ard. Law directing the provision to be 
made foragedmen, Shape of houses in ancient Erinn ; constraction 
of the round house; reference to the building of such a house in an 
Trish life of St. Colman Ela ; a similar story told of St. Cumin Fada. 
No instance recorded of an ecclesiastical edifice built of wicker work ; 
‘two instances of the building of oratories of wood ;—astory of the 
oratory of St. Moling; quatrain of Rumand Mac Colmain on the 
oratory of Rathan Ua Swanaigh ; account of Rumand writing a poem 
forthe Golls of Dublin; he carries his wealth to Cil! Beloigh ; state- 
ment of seven streets of Galls or foreigners at that place; import~ 
‘anee of the account of Rumand, 
LECTURE XXI. Oy Bereprsas, Fonwirone, xtc. 1x axcrmsT 
Eso . : . . . . 3 
(VIL) Or Bor.orxas, Furwrrore; (continued). Of the Godtan 
Saer; mistakes concerving him; explanation of his name; he was 
a real personage, Old Irich writers fond of assigning a mythological 
origin to men of great skill or learning. The legend of Twirbli, the 
‘Yathor of Goblex Saer; observations of Dr. Potric on this legend; 
error of Dr. Petrie. Story of Lug Mac Eithlenn, the Sabh Iidenach 
‘or “trunk of all arte". Zwirtdid a descendant of Oilioll Oluim. Tee- 
ferences to Gobban Saer in ancient Gaedhelic MSS. ;—one ia the 
‘Trish life of St. Addan; tho namo of the place where Gobban built 
‘the church for St. Adéan not mentioned ; another In the life of St. 
Moting. The name of Goldan mentioned in a poem in an ancient 
Gaeihelic MSS. of the eighth century ;—original and translation of 
‘this poom (note); original and translation of a poem of St. Moling 
from the same MS, which is also found in a MS. in Ireland—great 
importance of this poem (note). Oratorles generally built of wood, 
‘but sometimes of stone. Ancient law regulating the price to be paid 
for ecclesiastical buildings ;—as to the oratory ; as to the Damh-liag 
‘or stone church ; explanation of the rule as to the latter (note); as 
to the Cloicieach or belfry. Explanation of the preceding rule quoted 
from Dr. Petrie ; reasons for retxamiaing these ruler, Dr. Petrie's 
opinion about the Round Towers unassailable. Law regulating the 
proportionate stipends of Offamés; stipends of the Oilamh-builder ; 
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‘utensils, ornaments, and variously coloured dresses of Ailil! and 
Afedhbh mentioned in tho tale of the Téin Bd Chuailgne; the mate- 
tial or fashion of the dress not specified, Medibh's preparation for 
the war of the first 7iin; description of the parties summoned. De- 
scription of the Ultonian clanns at the bill of Slewain, forming the 
army In pursuit of Aililt and Medhti, by the herald of the latter, 
Moc Roth, from the tale of the Tin Bé Chuailyne; his description 
of Conchobar Mac Neasa ; of Causcraid Mend ; of Sencha ; of Bogan 
Mac Durthachta ; of Laegaire Buadach ; of Munremur ; of Conand ; 
of Reochaid; of Amargin; of Feradach Find Fechinach ; of Fiackaig 
and Fischna; of Celtchair Mae Uthair and his clann; of Firrge 
Echbel; of Mend, son of Salcholgan ; of Fergua ; of Eroc, eon of Car- 
pri Nia Fer and his clann; of Cwchulaind’s clan. Note: Cuchu- 
Taind is removed to Muirtheimne after his fight with Ferdiadh, to got 
the benefit of the healing properties of ite stream or river; enumera~ 
‘tion of them; while there, Cethern, who had gone to his assistance, 
arrives covered with wounds, and is visited by physicians from the 
enemy's camp, whom he drives away; Cuehulaind thon sonds for Fin- 
gin Fathliagh, who examines cach of his wounds, and Cethern de- 
scribes the persons who gave them—his description of Ji/and, son of 
Fergus; of queen Medhbh ; of Oll and Othine; of Bun and Meceoun ; 
‘of Broen and Brudui, sons of Tora Soills, king of Caille ; of Cormac 
(fac) Colomarig and Cormac the son of Afaclefoga ; of Mane Math- 
remail and Mane Atkrenail, sons of Ailili and Medhbh; of the 
champions from Jruade [Norway]; of Aiil/ and his ton Mane; of 
the marrow bath by which Cethern was healed, whence the name of 
Smirammoir, now Smarmore, in the county Louth. MedhbA enume- 
rates her dowry to Ailill ; gifts promised by her to Long Mac Emonis ; 
gifts promised by her to erdiadh ; one of thove gifts, her celebrated 
‘brooch, weighed more than four pounds. Story of Mac Conglinde ; 
‘his extravagant dream ; his description of a curious dreas of a door- 
Keeper; analysis of the dress—the Cochall, the Jonar, tho Ovh- 
rath ; analysis of Mac Conglinde’s own dress; his Leinidh, Distinc- 
tion between the Leine and the Leinidh—the latter wasa kilt. De- 
scription of the dress of the champion Edchu Rond in the tale of the 
‘Exile of the Sons of Duildermait ; he wore a kilt. Ancient law regu- 
Jating the wearing of the LeinidA or kilt, and the Ochrath or pantay 
loon, 


LECTURE XXIV. Or Dnxss axp Onxaments im Ancient 
Entxx . . . . - 2 + 108-134 
(VILL) Dress Axp ORNAMENTS (coutinued), Constant references 
to fringes of gold thread; mention of this ornament in the account 
of Medbt's visit to her chief Druid in the commencement of the Zidtn 
B6 Chuailgne,—description of Fedeim the prophetess weaving 
fringe; the fringe eword or lath mentioned in a poem of Dallan For- 
gail (circa a.v. 560). Ancient laws relating to the pledging of orna- 
ments, etc. ; law relating to the pledging of a needle; the pledging 
of'a queen's work bag; the work bag of an Airech Feibhe. ‘The legal 
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LECTURE XXV- Or Dasss ano Onsanznrs sm anorexr Eanes 
: 186-104 
(VEIL) Dases axp Onxamenrs (continued) Of Consire Mér, 
moparch of Erinn (circa n.c. 100 to 3.c, 60) and the outlawed sons: 
of Dund Dess, according to the ancient tale of the Brwighean Da- 
derga; the sons of Dond Dess associate with the British outlaw Jng- 
eel to plunder the coasts of Britain and Erinn; the monatch, in ro- 
turning from Corca Bhaiscinn in the Co, Clare, being unable toreach 
‘Dura, goes to the court of Dadery; Sagcel visite the court to ascer- 
tain the feasibility of plundering it; be gives deseriptions on bis re- 
turn to his companions of thoso he saw there, and Jerrogain iden- 
tifles them; Ingeel’s description of the Ultonian warrior Cormac 
Conloinges and his companions; of the Cruithentuath or Picts; of 
the nine pipe players; of Ficédle the house steward; of Oball, Odlini, 
and Coirpre Findmor, sons of Conaire Mor; of the champlons Afal 
Mae Telboind, Muinremor, and Birderg ; of the great Ultonian ebam- 
pion Conall Cearnach ; of the monarch himself, Conaire Mér ; of the 
six cup bearers; of Tulchinne, the royal Druid and joggler; of the 
three swine-herds; of Coascrach Mend; of the Saxon princes and 
thelr companions; of the king's outriders; of the king's three 
judges; of the king’s nine harpers ; of the king's three jugglers; of 
‘the three chief cook; of the king’s three poets; of the king's two 
warders; of the king's nine guardsmen; of the king's two table 
attendants; of the champions Sencha, Dubthach Dael Uladh, and 
Gotlniu; of Daderg himself; of the king’s three door keepers; of 
the British exiles at the court of the monarch; of the three jesters 
or clowns; of the three drink bearers. Summary of the classes of 
persons described, ‘Tho exnggcrations of such descriptions scarcely 
affect their value for the present purpose ; very little exaggeration on 
‘the whole in the tales of the Bruiyhean Daderge and Tain Bé 
Clueailgne. Antiquity and long continued use of the colour of cer- 
tuin garments shown by the tale of the Amira Chonrai, by Mac 
hte thee das parece and also by a poem of Gillabrighds 
lac Commidhe. 


LROTURE XXXVI. Or Daxss axp Onxamunrs rx axcienr Eutww 
155—170 
(VIL) Daxss avo Onxawxnts (continued). Very early mention 
of ornaments of gold, otc., ¢ 9. in the description of Eada the 
Fomorlan king, in the second battle ef Mfagh T'wireads. Champions 
sometimes wore a finger ring for cach king killod. Allusion to 
bracelets in an ancient pootical name of the river Boyne, Ornaments 
mentioned in a description of « cavalcade given in an ancient preface 
to the Téin Bé Chuariyne, and in the description of another caval- 
eade in the same tract. Some of the richest descriptions of gold and 
silver ornaments are to be found in the romantic tale of tho “ Wan- 
derings of Muwelduin’s Canoe" (circa a.p. 700). Bronze Buidne for 
the hair in Dr. Petrie’s collection. Ornaments described in the tale 
ofthe Tochmare Bec Fola, Story of Aithirne Ailgisach, king Fergus 
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as on the neck, as shown by the descriptions of Conatre Mér's head 
chariotecr and apprentice chariorecrs; and also of his poets. 

LECTURE XXVIII. i ek ame 
(VILL) Dnxss axp Onxamewrs (continued). Of Ear-rings: the 
Au: Nase weotioned in Cormac’s Glossary, and in the accounts of 
Dulehinne the Gruid and juggler, and the harpers in the tale of the 
Bruighean Of the Gitna: it was badge of office, especially 
of chariotcers; it is mentioned in the description of Rian Gobhre, 
Cuchulaind’s charioteer ; and also in a legend about him in Leabter 
na h-Uidhre ; the word Gibne is explained in an ancient glossary in 
‘a vollam MS, ; the story of Edain und Midir shows that the Gilne 
‘was not worn exclusively by charioteers. The spiral ring for the hair 
‘mentioned in the ‘‘ Wanderings of Afweldwin's Canoe’. Men as well 
as women divided the hair. Hollow golden balls fastened to the 
tresses of the hair; mention of ‘such ornaments in the tale of the 
Bruighean Daderga; curious poem from the tale of Eochaidh 
Fedhieach and Edain (foot note); golden balls for the hair also men- 
tioned in the Sick Bed of Cuchuleind"; two such balls mentioned 
in the tales of Bec Fola and Brwighean Daderga, and only one in that 
of the Sick Bed”. The Mind oir or crown not a Land or crescent; 
it is montionod in the Brehon Laws, and in a tale in the Leather na 
A-Uidhre ; the second name ured in the tale in question proves that 
the Mind covered the head. The Mind of Medd at the Tin Bo 
Chuailgne. The Mind was also worn in Scotland, a& is shown by the 
atory of prince Cano. Men also wore a golden Mind, as appears 
from the Tain Bé Chwailgne ; this ornament called in other parts of 
the tale an Jmseind. ‘The curious Mind worn by Cormae Mac Airt 
at the mecting of the States at Uisneeh. 

LECTURE XXIX, Or Duress avo Onnamests 1x Anctent Enrxs 

199—211 

(VOL) Dagss axp Onyamerrs (continued). Story of a Mind 
called the Barr Bruinn in the tale of the T'din Bé Aingen. Another 
Jegend about the same Afind from the Book of Lismore; another 
‘eelebrated Mind mentioned in tho latter legend ; origin of the ancient 
name of tho Lakes of Killarney from that of Lén Liifhiaclach, the 
maker of this sccond Mind. The ancient goldsmiths appear tohare 
worked at or near a gold mine. Sen the goldsmith appears to have 
flourished circa n.c. 300. The names of ancient artists are generally 
derived from those of their arts, but that of Len is derived from a 
peculiarity of his teeth ; this cireumstance shows that he was not the 
legendary representative of his urt, but a real artist, Gold orna- 
zoents found in a bog near Cullen in the county of Tipperary; cir- 
cumstances under which they were found, and enumeration of the 
articles found—note. Cerdraighe or aucient territory of the gold- 
smiths near the present Cullen. Pedigree of the Cerdraighe of Tu- 
tach Gossa ; this family of goldsmiths are brought down by this pedi- 
Bree to ciren 4.p, 500; the eldest branch became extinct in St, Ao- 
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Danana from Greece; the author does not believe thoy went into 
Scandinavia; be believes their cities of Falias, Gorias, ete., were in 
Germany; they spoke German, according to the Book of Lecun. 
‘The similarity of the harps on the monument of Orpheus at Petaa in 
‘Styria and on the Theca of the Stowe MS, may point to Murrhart as 
the Murias of the Tuatha Dé Danan. 

LECTURE XXX1, Or Musto asp Musicat, (xsraomewrs in Anctent 
‘Earn 234-256 
(1X), Or Mesto axo Momoat, Ixerasmewrs (continued). Le 
gendary origin of the Harp according to the talo of JmtAsacht aa 
Trom Dhuimhe, or the “ Adventures of the Great Bardic Company”; 
Seanchaa’s visit to Guaire ; interview of Mfarihan, Gwaire's brother, 
with Seanchan; Marbhan's legend of Cuil and Canoclach MAdr anit 
the invention of the Harp; his legend of the invention of verse; 
his legend concerning the Timpan; the strand of Cumas not identi- 
fled. Signification of the word Cruit. The Irish Ziswan was a 
‘stringed instrument. Another etymology for Cruity Isidore not the 
authority for this explanation. Reference ta the Crwit in the early 
history of the Milesians. limber and Ereamion cast lots for a poet: 
and harper, Skill in music one of the gifts of the Hberian or 
southera race of Erinn, Mention of the Cruit in the historical tale 
Of Orpain Dindrighe or the “destruction of Dindrigh". First oc 
currence of the word Cis in this tale; it occurs again in connection 
with tho assembly of Drom Ceat, a.n, 573; Aiddsi or Corus Crondin 
mentioned in connection with poems in praise of 8t. Colum Cille, 
sung at this assembly; meaning of the word Aidbei; the author 
heard the Crondn or throat accompaniment to dirges ; origin of the 
word “crone"; the Irish Aidbsi knowa in Scotland as Cady; the 
word Gepég known in Ireland also, as shown by o poem on the 
death of Athairne. The assembly of Drom Ceat continued ; Dellan 
Forgaitl’s elegy on St, Colum Cille; the word Ceis occurs in this 
poem also; Cois here represents a part of the harp, as shown by a 
scholinm in Leabhar na h-Cidhre; antiquity of the tale of the * De- 
struction of Dindrigh” proved by this scholium,; the word Geis 
glossed in all ancient copies of the elegy on St. Colum Cilla; scho- 
lium on the same poem in the MS. H. 2. 16. T.C.D.; gloss on the 
poem in Liber Hymnorum; Fei eine i em ine 
the Ceis,—the Cobluighe or “ sisters", and the Leithrind ; Leithrind 
orhalf harmony, and Rind or full harmony; difficulty of determining 
what Ceis was; it was not « part of the harp; summary of the 
views of the commentators as to the meaning of Celis. Fourth re~ 
ference to the word Cois in an ancient tale in Leabhar na A-Uidhre, 
Fifth reference to Ceis in another ancient poem, Coir, another term 
for harmony, synonymous with Ci; the authorconcludes that Ceis 
meant either harmony, or the mode of playing with a bass, Tho 
word (les mentioned in the scholium in H. 2. 16, is still a living 
word; the Crann Gleasta mentioned in a poem of the eighteenth 
century; this poom contains the names of the principal parts of the 
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the post after his flight to Scotland. The poet Beian O'Higgins and 
David Roche of Fermoy. O'Higgins writes a poem tohim which is 
in the Book of Fermoy ; this poem gives a somewhat different ac- 
count of O'Daly'a return from that of the Four Masters. O'Daly 
was perhaps not allowed to leave Scotland without ransom; what 
was the jewel paid asthis ransom? Tho author believes that it was: 
the harp of O'Brien. This barp did not come back to [reland 
directly, and may have passed into the hands of Edward tho First, 
and have been given by Henry the Eighth to Clanrickard. ‘The ar- 
morial bearings and monogram not of the same ago as tho harp. 
Objects of the author in the previous discussion. Poom on another 
straying harp of an O'Brien, written in 1570; the O'Brien was Conor 
Earl of Thomond ; the Four Masters’ account of his submission to 
Queen Elizabeth ; it was during his short absence that his harp 
passed into strange hands; the herp in'T.C.D. not this harp. Mr. 
Larigan’s harp. Owners of rare antiquities should place them for a 
time in the museum of the R.I-A. Some notes on Irish harps by Dr. 
Petrie.—* He regrets the absence of any ancient harp"; “ present in- 
difference to Irish harps and music"; “ some ecclesiastical relics pre~ 
served”; Dr. Petrie would have preferred the harp of St. Patrick or 
‘St. Kevin; “our bogs may yet give us an ancient harp”; Mr. Joy's ao- 
count of such « harp found in the county Limerick; according to 
Dr. Petrie, this harp was at least 1,000 years old. What has be- 
come of the harps of 1782 and 1792? A harpof 1509, “ Brian 
Boru?” harp is the oldest of those known; the Dalway harp i¢ next 
in age; the inscriptions on this harp imperfectly translated in Mr. 
Joy's essay. Professor O'Curry’s translation of them ; Mr. Joy's de~ 
scription of this harp. ‘The harp of the Marquis of Kildare. Harps 
of the eighteenth centary: the one in the possession of Sir Herroy 
Bruce; the Castle Otway harp; a harp formerly belonging to Mr. 
Hehir of Limerick ; a Magennis harp seen by Dr. Petrioin 1832; the 
harp in the possession of Sir G. Hodson ; tho harp in the museum of 
the R.LA. purchased from Major Sirr; the so-called harp of Carolan 
in the museum of the R.LA. The harps of the present century all 
mado by Egan; one of them in Dr. Potrio’s possession. Dr. Petris's 
opinion of the exertions of the Harp Society of Belfast. “The Irish 
harp is dead for ever, but the music won't die”. The harp in Scot- 
Jand known as that of Mary Queen of Scots. Rev. Mr. Mac Lauch- 
Jan's “Book of the Dean of Lismore”; it contains three poems 
ascribed to O'Daly or Meireadhach Albanach; Mr. Mac Lauchlan's 
note on this poet; his description of one of the poems incorrect as re- 
gards O'Daly ; Mr, Mao Lauchfan not aware that Muireadhach Alba~ 
nack was an Irishman, ‘The author hes collected all that he believes 
authentic on the Cruit, The statements about ancient Irish music 
and musical instruments of Walker and Bunting of no value; these 
writers did not know the Irish langeago; the author regrets to have 
to speak thus of the work of one who has rescued so much of our 
music, 
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peist's “ Great Bardic Company” called (irene; no explanation of 
Oirene known, except that it was the name of the first lap-dog. Of 
the Pip or Pipe, and in the plural Pipai or Pipes; mentioned in the 
poem onthe Fair of Carman; the only ancient reference to the 
Pipaireadha, or Piobaire, or Piper, known to author is in a frag- 
ment of Brehon Law, Of the Stoc; mentioned in a paraphrase of the 
Book of Genesis in the Leabhar Breac, and in the version of tho 
“Fall of Jericho" in the eame book; and again in describing the 
coming of Antichrist; and m the plural form Stuic in the poem on 
the Fair of Carman, andin the Téin Bé Flidais. Another instra- 
ment, the Sturgan, mentioned in this tract; and also in a poem on 
Randal lord of Arran. The Sturganuidhe or Sturgan player men- 
tioned in Keating's * Three Shafts of Death". Specimens of the Corn, 
Stoc, and Sturgen are probably to be found in the Museum of the 
R.LA. The Corn was the Roman Cornua. The Stoc represents the 
Roman Buecina. The Sturgan corresponds to the Roman Lituus, 
Mr. R, Ousloy’s description of the Stwic and the Sturyana in the 
Museum of the R.LA. Ancient Irish wind instruments of graduated 
scale and compass; the trumpets mentioned in Walker's Irish Bards 
first doseribed and figured in Smith's History of Cork; Walker's 
observations on them; they are figured in Vetusta Monumenta; a 
similar trumpet found in England; the author agrees with Walker 
‘that there must have been another joint in the trumpets; disore- 
pancy between the figures of Smith and the Vetusta Monumenta; 
Smith’s opinion that they were Danish, erroneous; Smith's error 
that the Cork trurmpets formed but one instrument, reproduced by 
Mr, R. MacAdam; Sir W. Wilde's novel idea of the use of the 
straight tubes; his idea that they were part of a “Commander's 
‘Staft”, borrowed from Wagner; Sir William Wilde's illustration of 
tho uso of the straight part of a trumpet as a“ Commander's Staff”, 
unsatisfactory; his separation of the straight tube from the curved 
parts in the Museum of the R.1.A. a mistake which ought to be cor- 
rected. Sturgana, Stuic, and Corna inthe Museums of the Royal 
Arish Academy, and Trinity College, Dublin. 

LECTURE XXXVI. Or Music axp Mosican Instruments 351—365 
(EX) Music asp Mosican Issraumests (continued), The word 
Teillin, the name of aharp in Welsh, is not applied in Gacdhelic to a 
anusical instrument; meaning of Telyn according to Owen's Welsh 
Dictionary ; Telyn originally perhaps a derisive name; Caradoc’s 
account of the introduction of barp music from Ireland into Wales; 
-author unable to find what Welsh word Caradoc uscd for harp; the 
Telyn and Cruth were the Cruit and Timpan of Ireland; Owen's 
definition of a Welsh Cruit. The Irish Cruit was a lyre, and not a 
cithara, The Welsh Crud or Crowd could not represent the Irish 
Cruit, The Welsh word Zelyn apparently the same as the Irish 
Teidlin, applied to the humming bee and humble bee; Teillin occurs 
in the Dinnseanchas ; also in a poom about Marbhan and Guaire; 
and in one by O'Dounelly written about 1080. The word Teillin 
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LECTURE XXXVIII. Or Music axp Mosican Ixsreumexts 390409 


= 


‘another passage from the same Dialogue in a MS. in the Royal Friais 
Aas ore ren ee therefore a kind of wooden gong 

The Duchand, explained as Lwinneog or music; 
Euinneog obsolete in Ireland, but used in Scotland for a ditty or 
chorus; Duchand was probably adirge ; Duan, a lnudation ; Duchand 
occurs in Cormac's Glossary explaining Esnad ; the latter a moaning 
air or tune in chorus. The Esnad. ‘Ihe Three Musical Modes, 
The Gam Druadh or “ Druid’s Shout”, mentioned in the Tule of the 
Battle of Almiain. The Golghaire Bansidhe, or wait of the Bonsidhes 
mentioned in the Téin Bs Fraich ; it probably came down to a late 
period. The Gubha. The Loyairecht or funeral wail, occurs in 
Gormac’s Glossary at the word Amrath; meaning of the Intter term. 
‘The Luinneog. Tho Samigitiia, or sea nymph’s song as it is ex~ 
plained in on old glossary. Tho Sian or Sianan, applied in the Tale 
of the Battle of the eccond Magh Tyireadh to the whizzing of a 
‘spear; applied to a song in the Tule of the Sons of Visnech; and 
also in the wanderings of the priests Snedgus and Mae Riaghla; it 
Mesignated éoft plaintive music. Sirecfach applied to low music; 
synonymous with Adéond; the larter word occurs in the Festology 
of Aengus Ceilé Dé; Adbond Trireed, or triple Adbond, explained in 


species of lyric poetry; the term Trirech not exclusively applied to 
tho music or quantity of verse, but also to a particular kind of 
laudatory poem ; the stanza in question sings to the air of “ For 
Treland I would not tell who she is”. 


IX.) Ov Music asp Mveroat Ixerrusests (continued), The 
ancient lyric verse adapted to an ancient air referred to in Jast leo- 
ture ; the existence of old Jyric compositions haying a peculiar struc~ 
ture of rhythm adapted to old airs still oxisting, unkvown in the 
musical history of any other country; many such known; there ex- 
ists in the Book of Ballymote a special tract on vervilication coutain- 
ing specimen verses; the specimens are usually four-lined verse, 
but they sing to certain simple solemn airs; these are chiefly the 
poems called Ossianic; the author has heard his fother sing the 
Ossianic poems ; and has heard of a very good singer of them named 
(O’Brien; the author only heard one other poem sung to the air of 
the Ossianic poems; many other old poems would, however, sing to 
it. The tract on versification contains specimens which must read 
to music at first sight; throe examples selected, The first called 
Ocht-Foclach Corranack Beg, or, ‘the little cight-line curved 
verso”; this class of poems written to a melody constructed like that 
known as tho “ Black Slender Boy"; description of this kind of 
verse, The second is the Oche Fuclach Mér or “ great eight line 
verse”; this stanza was written to the musical metre of an air of 
which the firet half of “Joh O'Dwyer of the Glen” ie an example; 
description of this kind of verse, The third is the Ocdt Moelach Mor 
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with water, 

Ubtaire, 

way, 

ridges, 

Cradbh dearg, 

their, 

four times seven, 

and perfect, 

[of the poste.) 

with salt ; and a vessel 
of sour milk, 

the mouth, 

Lamhfhada, 

on Ollamh, 

Midir, 

sons, 

three times three thou- 
sand men, 

black-green, 

deep-gray, 

® man of hound-like, 
hateful face, 

close napped cloak, 

a dark gray long wooled 
cloak, 

squinting, 


READ 

with water between them. 

Fubtaire. 

day. 

Fothairbes. 

Crobh derg. 

his. 

twice seven. 

and a perfect. 

the front poste, 

with condiments, and a ves 
sel of skimmed milk. 

@ mouth. 

Lamhfada. 

an Ollamh. 

Mind. 

sons of, 

three Triucha Ceds in it. 


black-gray. 
light-gray. 
and he flerce and terrific, 


cloak with little capes. 

@ loose fitting dark gra: 
cloak, 

round. 


after me there, add with a glossy curled head c 


FOR 
Othme, 
two woodrings, 
of the household youths 
of, 


101, note 59, col. 1, line 13 67, 
mn 104 line 45, 


with Bille, 


hair upon him. 
READ 
Othine. 
two kings of Caill, 
sons of. 


on 
with seven Bille. 
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Ard, Airé Twit 
» 497 4, 87, a cow, a new calved cow 
+ 500 » 89, bond, bond Ceiles. 
>», 501, 88, ten not, ten on. 
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nor. xix. long discussed: tion of the veracity of our ancient records 
ang. tieditions, which declare that this island was occupied in 
. Mlvéession by the Parthalonians, the Nemedians, the Firbolgs, 
é Tuatha Dé Danann, and, finally, the Milesians or Scoti; 
r from what countries or by what routes they came hither; it 
: must strike every unprejudiced reader as a very remarkable 
rSeott fact, that the Scoti, who were the last colony, and juently 
ention Pe the historians of the country, should actually have recorded, by 
‘abet ors Dame and local position, several distinct monuments, still exist- 
ing, of three out of the four peoples or races who are said to have 
occupied the country before themselves. And although much 
has been incautiously written of the tendency of our old Scotic 
writers to the wild and romantic in their historical compositions, 
T cannot discover any sufficient reason why they should con- 
cede to their predecessors the credit of being the founders of 
Tara, the seat of the monarchy, as well as of some others of the 
most remarkable and historic monuments of the whole country, 
unless they had been so. 

Etymological speculations and fanciful collations of the an- 
cient Gaedhelic with the Semitic languages, were taken up by 
8 few very incompetent persona in this country within our own 
memory, and carried to such an extent of absurdity, that both 
subject and the authors became a bye-word among the truly 
learned historians and philologists of Europe. Still, etymology 
and philology must have an important bearing on the ethno- 
logical history of Europe. It forms, however, no part of my 
present pan to enter upon any arguments based on these studies; 
though I may of course have occasion now and again to refer 

to proofs or illustrations ascertained by their means. 
odotiaings = Tt is a remarkable fact, and one not to be despised among the 
wthalon, evidences of the extreme antiquity of the tradition, that no 
account that has come down to us ascribes to the Parthalonian 
colony the erection of any sort of building, either for residence 
or defence. Parthalon and his people came into the island 
a.m. 2520, B.c. 2674 (according to the chronology adopted 
in the Annals of the Four Masters); and althou, hike descen- 
dants of this colony are said to have continued in Erinn for 
over three hundred years, still no memorial of them has been 
preserved save what we may find in a few topographical names 
lerived from those of their chiefs, excepting only the ancient 
sepulchral mounds still remaining on the hill of Tamhlacht (or 
Tallaght, in the county of Dublin), where the last remnant of 
this colony are recorded to have been interred, after having 
been, as it is said, swept off by a plague. The word tamh in 
the Gaedhelic signifies a sudden or unnatural death; and leacht 
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two walls with water’” The same name, aeoording to this 
derivation, would apply to any boundary or mearing formed of 
a wet trench between two raised banks or walls of earth. 

The Lis, as far as I have been able to discover, was precisely 
the same as the Rath; the name, however, was applied gene- 
rally to some sort of fortification, but more particularly those 
formed of earth. That this was so, we have a curious confirma- 
tion, in the life of Saint Mochuda, or Carthach, (the founder of 
the once famous ecclesiastical establishment of Lis-Mér, now 
Lismore in the county of Waterford). The life states, that when 
Saint Mochuda, on being driven out of Rathin (his great foun- 
dation, near the present town of Tullamore, King’s County), 
came to the place on which Lis-Mér now stands, with the con- 
sent of the king of the Deisé he commenced forthwith to raise 
what is described as a circular enclosure of earth. A religious 
woman who occupied a small cell in the neighbourhood, 
ceiving the crowd of monks at work, came up and asked ‘that 
they were doing. ‘We are building a small Lis here”, said 
saint Mochuda. “A small Lis/ [Lis Beg]”, said the woman: 
“this is not a small Lis, [Lis Beg], but a great Lis [Lis Mér]”, 
said she; and so we are told, that church ever since continued 
to be called by that name. It matters little to the present pur- 
pose whether this legend is strictly true or not; but it is quite 
sufficient to show what the ancient Gaedhils und the 
word Lis to mean. 

So much for the Rath, the Dun, and the Lis, all of which 
were gencrally built of earth. The Catseal and the Cathair are 
to be distinguished from these especially, because they were 
generally, if not invariably, built of stone. 

The Caiseal was nothing more than a Stone Rath or enclosure 
within which the dwelling-house, and in after times churches, 
stood; and the Cathair, in like manner, was nothing more than 
a Stone Dun, (with loftier and stronger walls), with this ex- 
ception, that the Cathair was not necessarily surrounded with 
water, as far as I know. 

No reliable analysis of the term Caiseal is to be found among 
the writings of the Gaedhils; but our experience of existi 
monuments enables us to decide that the Catseal and Cathair 
were both of stone; and that the words are cognate with the 
British “ Caer”, the Latin “ Castrum”, and the English “ Castle”. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that our ancient writers 
often used the terms Dun, Rath, Lis, and Cathair, indifferently, 
to designate a stronghold or well-fortified place; and these terms 
afterwards came to give names to the towns and cities which in 

©) original:—oGn 4. 04 éLad 1m uipee. 
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ueor_xix- bolg warrior whom they saw coming towards them, Breas asks 
Sreng where he had slept the night before; and Sreng answers, 
that It was at “the Rath of the Kin at Tara”. 

It is stated in an ancient poem on Tara, the author of which 
is not known, that the “ Rath of the Kings” waa first founded 
by Slaingé, one of the Firbolg chiefs; and it is rather singular 
that, in the time of Cuan O'Lothchain, who died in the year 1024, 
this same Rath-na-Righ was the most conspicuous and by far 
the most extensive enclosure upon or around the Hill of Tara; 
and that it was within its ample circuit that, in an earlier era, 
the palace of the monarch Cormac Mae Airt, as well as other 
edifices, once stood. This will be very plainly seen from the 
map of ancient Tara, prepared by the officers of the Ordnance 
Survey, from Cuan O'Lothchain's poem (described in a former 
lecture)” for the illustration of Dr. Petrie’s History of the An- 
tiquities of Tara Hill, published in the year 1839. 

‘here were two remarkable buildings at Tara in ancient 
times, namely, the Teach Mér Milibh Amus, i.e. the “ Great 
House of the Thousands of Soldiers”; and the Teach Midh- 
chuarta, i.e. the ‘‘ Mead-circling House”, in other words, the 
great Banqueting House or Hall of Tara. 

Than Great The “ great House of the Thousands of Soldiers” was the 

Thousands of particular palace of the monarch; it stood within the Math-na- 

Belilors’ igh, or Rath of the Kings, and was called also Tigh-Temrach, 
or the House of Tara. of its extent and_ magnificence in the 
time of King Cormac Mae Airt, in the middle of the third cen- 
tury, we may form some notion from an ancient poem preserved 
in the Book of Leinster, and ascribed to Cormac Filé, or the 
poet. The precise time of this writer I have not been able to 
ascertain, but he must have flourished in or before the middle 
of the tenth century ; since we find Cineadh O'Hartagan, who 
flourished at that period, set down in the Yellow Book of Lecan, 
the Book of Ballymote, and others, as the author of the same 
poem. Dr. Petrie has published this poem in his essay on the 
“History and Antiquities of Tara Hill". 

The following short account of the extent and arrangement 
of the Great House of the Thousands of Soldiers, is translated 
from the Book of Leinster (folio 15). 

“ As regards the arrangement of the Palace of Tara by Cor 
mac, it was larger than any house. The Rath was nine hun- 
dred feet in Cormac’s timc. His own house was seven hundred 
feet ;—[and there were] seven bronze candelabras in the middle 
of it. [There were] nine mounds around the house. There 
were three times fifty compartments (imdadh) in the house; 

© See Lect. vii., ante, vol. i. p. 140. ©) PL 143, ® P, 199. 
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ROT. XIX. Seven ploughs to each full lis; 
Of the class land was fair-skinned Temur. 
‘The demesne of Temur was a pleasant abode; 
A mound surrounded it all around; 
I kpow besides the name of every house 
Which was in the wealthy Temur. 
* Seven duns in the Dun of Temur,— 
Is it not I that well remember; 
Seven score houses in each dun, 
Seven hundred warriors in each brave dun”. 


atent of We find from this poem that the demesne-lands of Tara, 
eter? which were never distributed or cultivated, consisted of seven 
Lis bailés, that is, ‘ ballys”, or townlands, as they would Be now 
called; and from an ancient poem which I took occasion to 

rint some years ago in connection with the Historic Tale of 

the “ Battle of Magh Leana”,” it will be found that a bailé 
contained grazing for three hundred cows, and as much of tillage 

land as seven ploughs could turn over in the year. This was 

the quantity of land that by law appertained to the dun or lis. 

And as the demesne of Temair contained seven such bailés, the 
quantity was equal to the feeding of two thousand one hundred 


cows, and the ploughing of forty-nine ploughs, for a year. 


he Rath or The next great building, in point o: 
teach. 


antiquity and historical 
reminiscence, is the great Rath, or rather Cathatr, of Aileach (in 


the county of Derry), so well described by Dr. Petrie, in the 

Ordnance Memoir of the parish of Templemore. This great 

Cathair is said to have been origi ally uilt by the Daghda, 
Dé D 


the celebrated king of the Tua 


lanann, who planned 


and fought the battle of the second or northern Magh Tuireadh, 


inst the Fomorians. The fort was erected around the 


ve 
of his son Aedh, (or Hugh), who had been killed through 


jealousy by Corrgenn, a Connacht chieftain. 


The history of the death of Aedh, and the building of Atleach, 
(or ‘the Stone Building”), is given at length in a poem pre- 
served in the Book of Lecan;® which poem has been printed, 
with an English translation, (but with two lines left out at verse 
38), by Dr. Petrie, in the above Memoir. The following ex- 
tract from this curious and important poem, beginning at verse 


32, will suffice for my present purpose : 
“ Then were brought the two good men 
Tn art expert, 


) Cath Mhuighé Leana, etc., pub. by the Celtic Society; Dublin, 1855; 


pp. 106-7, note (t). 
(8) See also Lect. vii., ante, vol. i. p, 151. 
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uxct. xix. ster, this Frigrind was a famous builder, or architect, as he 
would be called in our day. Having travelled in Scotland he 
was well received at the court of Ubtaire, the king of that coun- 
try, where having gained the affections of the king’s daughter, 
the beautiful Atlech, she eloped with him, and he returned to 
his own country with her. Fearing pursuit, however, he 
claimed the protection of the then monarch of Erinn, 
Sraibhthind, (the same who was slain in the battle of Dubh- 
Chomar, in Meath, a.p. 322); and the monarch accorded it 
at once, and gave them the ancient fore of Aileach for chet 
dwelling-place for ter security. ere Frigrind built a 
splendid Tomas of eed for his wife. The material of this 
house, we are told, was red yew, carved, and emblazoned with 
gold and bronze ; and so thickset with shining gems, that “ day 
Aueach und night were equally bright within it”. I may observe that 
irrpleny. Aileach is one of the few spots in Erinn marked in its proper place 
by the geographer Ptolemy of Alexandria, who flourished in the 
second century, or nearly two hundred years before the time of 
Frigrind. By Ptolemy it is distinguished as a royal residence. 
'o proceed to the next in order of importance of the great 
royal residences of Erinn, we find in an ancient tale, called 
Téin Bo Fraich, or the carrying off the cows of Fraech Mac 
Fidhaidh, (a tale which in fact forms part of the Tdin Bo 
Chuailgné), a curious instance of the existence of more than 
one house within the great Rath of Cruachan, the residence 
of the kings of Connacht. 

Fraech Mac Fidhaidh was a famous warrior and chieftain: 
his mother, Bé-binn, was one of the mysterious race of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, and by her supernatural powers, according 
to this tale, her son was enabled to enjoy many advan 
both of person and of fortune over other young princes of 
time. r some time, accordingly, he was encouraged by his 
mother to seek an alliance with the celebrated Ailill and 
Medbh, the king and queen of Connacht, by proposing for the 
hand of their beautiful daughter, the celebrated Finnabhair, 
[‘‘ the fair-browed”]. So his mother supplied him with a 
geous outfit; and Fraech set out for the palace of Cruacken, 
with a train of fifty young princes in his company, as well as 
attended by all the usual retinue which accompanied friendly 
proerentes of this kind, such as musicians, players, huntsmen, 

ounds, etc. Arrived at Cruachan, they alight, and take their 
seats at the door of the royal Rath; a steward then comes from 
king Ailill to inquire who they were and whence they came; 
and he was told (the tale goes on to say) that it was Fraech 
Mac Fidhaidh ; and the steward returned and informed the 
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a very large house, with its rafters of bronze, and its wattling of ~ 
silver, and its thatch of the wings of white birds; and he saw, 
too, a sparkling well within the Lis, and five streams issuing 
from it, and the hosts around, drinking the watera of these 
streams”. 

From these various descriptions of Tara, Aileach, Cruachan, 
the Craebh Ruadh, and the Dun in the Land of Promise, it 


‘xe’ Will be seen that our old writers applied the terms Rath, Dun, 


and Lis, indiscriminately, to the earthen enclosure or fort within 
which the houses of the ancient Gaedhils stood. We have 
seen also that these enclosures frequently contained more than 
one “ house”; and we know, from actual existing monuments, 
that the “ Rath of the Kings” at Tara contained, besides the 
“ Great House of the Thousands of Soldiers”, at least two other 
remarkable edifices; though, whether they were houses or mere 
mounds, it remains yet to be shown with corinaly: The first 
of these was the Mur Tea, or Mound of Tea, the wife of Eremon, 
one of the Milesian brothers who took Erinn from the Tuatha 
Dé Danann. It was because Tea was, in accordance with her 
own request, buried in the rampart of this primitive ‘‘ house”, 
that the name of Tea-Mur (that is, Tea’s Mur, or rampart, now 
Tara), was first given to the hill by the Milesians. A small 
mound remained still, at the time of Cuan O'Lothchain, about 
the year 1000, as the remains of this once famous mound; but 
all vestiges of it have now disappeared, though its situation is 
still pointed out as a little hill Teich lies to the south, between 
the Foradh and Cormac's House. 

There was a second and more important building within the 
Rath of the Kings, besides Cormac’s Great House. This was 
the edifice called the Foradh, large remains of which still exist, 
adjoining the Great House of Cormac. This does not ap 
to have a house at all, but rather, what its name implies, 
the mound upon which the royal res{dents of Tara used to sit, 
to enjoy the sports which were celebrated on the slopes to the 
west and south of it. 

I introduced into a former Lecture a poetical description, 
from one of the ancient Fenian Poems, of the mansion-house of 
a young princess of Kerry, in the time of Finn Mac Cumhaill; 
but the subject is so appropriate to the purpose of the present 
Lecture, that I feel I cannot with propriety omit to notice it 
again here. I allude to the story of the Courtship of Credé 
and Cael, preserved in the Book of Lismore in the Royal Trish | 
Academy, which contains the curious poem descriptive of the | 


(1% Lect, on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History; p. 809; and Arr. 
No. XCIV.; p. 594. 
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Gray and glossy are their garments, 
‘Twisted and fair is their flowing hair. 
“ Wounded men would sink in sleep, 
Tho’ ever so heavily teeming with blood, 
With the warbling of the fairy birds 
From the eaves of her sunny grianan. 
* * * * 


“One hundred feet are in Credé's house, 
From the one gable to the other; 
And twenty feet in measure, 
There are in the breadth of its noble door. 
“Its portico with its thatch 
Of the wings of birds, blue and yellow; 
Its lawn in front, and its well 
[Formed] of crystal and of carmogal [carbuncles?] 
“ Four posts to every bed, 
Of gold and of silver gracefully carved; 
A crystal gem between every two posts; 
They are no cause of unpleasantness. 
“ There is a vat there of kingly bronze, 
From which flows the pleasant juice of malt; 
There is an apple-tree over the vat, 
In the abundance of its heavy fruit”. - 
* * . . . 

This poem is of especial value, inasmuch as it describes with 
such minuteness not only the form, size, and materials of what 
a poet in the earliest period of our literature would have re- 
garded as a beautiful house, but also the nature, position, and 
materials of the principal articles of furniture in a mansion of 
those primitive times. 


To return now to more general considerations: 
It appears from our ancient authorities, that the Gaedhil 


- had two classes of professional builders: the Rath-bhuidhé, or 


Rath-builder, who built the Rath, Dun, and Lis, which were 
formed of earth; and the Caisleoir, or Catseal-builder, who built 
the Caiseal, the Cathair, and the Dun when it was constructed 
of stone. These authorities go as far as even to preserve the 
names of some of the most ancient professors of both arts, not 
only in Erinn, but even in the far east. ‘Thus, the Book of 
Leinster (fol. 27, b) presents us with the following list, headed: 
“Hi sunt nomina virorum componentium lapides”: which I 
believe is bad Latin for, “ These are the names of the men 
who built in stone”.—‘Cabar was the Caiseal [i.e. stone-work] 
builder of Tara; Jlian was Solomon's Caiseal builder. Canor 
was Nimrod’s Caiseal builder. Barnib was the Caiseal builder 
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Mazc Firbis, in answer to those who would deny the existence 


e following passages: 
“It is only because lime-cast walls are not seen standing in 


the place in which they were erected a thousand and a half, or 
two thousand, or three thousand and more years since, what it 
is no wonder should not be; for, shorter than that is the time 
in which the ground grows over buildings when they are once 
ruined, or when they fall down of themselves with age. In 
proof of this, I have myself seen within (the last) sixteen years, 
many lofty lime-cast castles, built of limestone; and at this day, 
(having fallen) there remains of them but a mound of 3 
and hardly could a person ignorant of their former existence, 
know that there Lad been buildings there at all. Let this, and 
the works that were raised hundreds and thousands of years 
ago, be put together [compared], and it will be no wonder, 
were it not for the firmness of the old work over the work of 
these times, if a stone or an elevation of earth can be recognized 
in their place. But such is not the case, for such is the dure 
bility of the ancient work, that there are great royal raths and 
Uisses in abundance throughout Erinn; in which there are man’ 
hewn, smooth stones, and cellars or apartments, under wind, 
within their enclosures, such as Rath Mailcatha, at Castle Con- 
nor, Bally-O’Dowda in Tir Fhiachrach, on the brink of the 
[river] Muaidhe [Moy]. There are nine smooth stone cellars 
under the mound of this rath; and I have been within in it, and 
I think it is one of the oldest raths in Erinn; and the height of 
its walls would be a good height for a cow-keep”. 

I make this quotation from Mac Firbis oaks for what it is 
worth ; for he does not absolutely assert that the masonry con- 


‘Who used to have great stone- Was the Rath-builder of the noble 
hewing hatchets. king of Emania. 
“The to: Causal: builders of armed “ Balur, of whom it was worthy, 


Aileach, It was that formed the strong 
Rigru and Garbhan son of U- Rath-Breis¢; 

Gairbh ; Cricel the son of Dubkraith, with 
Troiglethan, an hereditary beauti- out reproach, 

ful builder, Was the acute builder of Ailian. 
‘Was the Rath-builder of thestrong “ May the high and happy heavens 

king of Temair. fe given to Doménall, the eon of 

“ Bole the son of Blar, from sweet pe avi i 
- Blair, 10 has composed a poem, no 

‘Was the Rath-builder of the cireu- direct numbers, , 

lar Cruachan ; From Ailian down to Aillixn. 
Bainché the gifted, from Bearbha, [Aidian”. 


Ihave not been able to obtain any other reference to Domhnall, the son 
of Flanncan, the author of this poem; but I am satisfied the poem as it stande 
is as old as the tenth century. 
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nor. xix. Tara]. [There were] nine couches in it from the fire to the 


wall: irty feet was the height of every gold-gilt bronze front 
of them all. There was a kingly couch built for Conchobar 
[the king] in the front part of that kingly house, above all the 
other couches of the house; [and it ml inlaid with carbuncles, 
and other brilliants besides, and emblazoned with gold, and 
silver, and carbuncles, and the finest colours of all countries; 
so that day and night were the same in it. The twelve couches 
of the twelve heroes of Ulster were built around it. The style 
of the work, and the material, were equally ponderous. Si 
horses were [employed] to draw home ‘from the wood] every 
post; and [it required] seven of the strong men of Ulster to 
entwine (or set) every rod; and thirty builders of the chief 
builders of Erinn were [engaged], in the building and the 
ordering of it. 

“ There was a grianan (or sun-house) built by Bricrind for 
himself, on a range with the couches of Conchobar and the 
heroes of Ulster. That grianan was built with carvings and 
ornaments of admirable variety ; and windows of glass were set 
in it on all sides. There was one of these windows set over his 
own couch; so that he could see the state of the entire of the 

at house before him from his couch; [he built this] because 
e well knew that the [great chiefs of the] Ultonians would not 
admit him [to feast] into the [same] house [with them]. 

“Now, when Bricrind hed finished his great house, and his 

ianan, and furnished both with coverleta and beds and pi 

lows, as well as with a full supply of ale and of food, and when 

he saw that there was nothing whatever in which it was defi- 
cient, of the furniture and the materials of the feast, then he went 
forth until he arrived at Emain-Macha, to invite Conehobar, 
and the nobles of the men of Ulster along with him. 

“This was the way, now, on which the Ultonians held a fair 


at Emain-Macha. He receives welcome there, and he sat at 


Conchobar’s shoulder; and then he addressed Conchobar and 
the Ultonians: ‘Come with me’, said he, ‘ to accept a banquet 
with me’. ‘I am well pleased’, said Conchobar, ‘ if the Ulto- 
nians are pleased’. But Fergus Mac Réigh, and the nobles of 
Ulster answered, and said: ‘ We shall not go’, said they, ‘be 
cause our dead would be more numerous than our living, 

we should be set at variance by Bricrind, if we were to go to 
partake of his banquet’. ‘That will be worse for ye, then, 
indeed’, said he, ‘ which I shall do to ye if ye do not come 
with me’. ‘What is it thou wilt do then?’ said Conchobar, 
‘if they do not go with thee?” [They then argue for some 


time; and at last:] ‘It is better for us to go’, said Fergus Mae 
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“ Emer, Cuchulainn's wife, came out next.— A safe journe 
to thee, O Emer, daughter of Forgall Manach’, said ‘Bricrind 
‘thou wife of the best man in Erinn: Emer of the beautiful 
hair. The kings and the princes of Erinn are at enmity about 
thee. As far as the sun excels the stars of heaven, so far dost 
thou excel the women of the whole world, in face, and in shape, 
and in family, in youth and in lustre, in fame and in dignity, 
and in eloquence’. So, though great the flattering praise he be- 
stowed on the other women, he lavished twice as much upon 
Emer. 
“ The three women moved on then till they reached the same 
lace, that is, three ridges from the house; and none of them 
w that the other had been spoken to by Bricrind. They 
returned to the house then. They passed over the first ri 
with a quiet, graceful, dignified carriage shardly did any one of 
them put one foot beyond another. In the second ridge their 
steps were closer and quicker. The ridge nearest to the house 
[in getting over it] each woman sought to forcibly take the lead 
of her companions; and they even took up their dresses to 
the calves of their legs, vying with each other who should 
enter the house first; because what Bricrind said to each, un- 
known to the others, was, that she who should first enter the 
house should be queen of the whole province. And such was 
the noise they made in their contest to enter the kingly house, 
that it was like the rush of fifty chariots arriving there ; so that 
they shook the whole kingly house, and the champions started 
up for their arms, each striking his face against the other 
throughout the house. 

“«Stop’, said Sencha, [the judge], ‘they are not foes that 
have come there; but it is Bricrind that has raised a contest 
between the women since they have gone out. I swear by the 
oaths of my territory’, said he, ‘ that if the house is not closed 
ageinst them, their dead will be more numerous than their living’. 

the door-keepers shut the door immediately. But Emer, 
the daughter of Forgall Manach and wife of Cuchulainn, ad- 
vanced in speed before the other women, and put her back to 
the door, and hurled the door-keepers from it fore the other 
women came up. Then their husbands stood up in the house, 
each of them anxious to open the door before his wife, that his 
own wife should so be the first to enter the house. ‘ This will 
be an evil night’, said Conchobar the king. Then he struck 
his silver pin against the bronze post of his couch; and all im- 
mediately took their seats. ‘ Be quiet’, said Sencha ithe judge]; 
‘it is not a battle with arms that shall prevail here, but a 
of words’. Each woman then put herself under the protection 
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uxcr. x1x. trees. Again, we are told, that this house was supplied with 


glass windows; and that it was supplied, as well as Bricrind’s 
own grianan, with coverlets, ben, and pillows. And we 
learn that the panels and posts of these or couches, (for 
they answered both purposes,) were gorgeously adorned and 
emblazoned, So that, making due allowance for the poetry of 
the description, this house of Bricrind must have been an ele- 
gant, as well as a commodious building; and though we must 
not take the description as representing more than the poet's 
ideal of what he would have regarded as a splendid house in 
his own time, still there can be no doubt but that such edifices 
as that described, were in their main characteristics the prevail- 
ing form of house in ancient times in this country; and in fact 
the use of the wooden basket-work building, with its decora- 
tions, came down, as we shall soon see, to a comparatively late 
period of our history.” 


[° See Inrrovucrion on the similar houses of the Gauls and the illustra- 
tions from the Colonne Antonine in the Louvre, Figs. 54, 55.) 
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«er_xx- As to the character of the “ Great House of the Thousands of 
Soldiers”, and the Great Banqueting House at Tara, in the time 
of Cormac Mac Airt (that is, in the middle of the third century), 
and in the reign of Laeghairé Mac Neill (that is, at the time of 
the coming of Saint Patrick in the fifth century),no candid reader 
will for a moment refuse credence to the evidences of them pub- 
lished by Dr. Petrie in his admirable Essay on the History and 
Antiquities of Tara Hill, at least to the extent to which their 
probable veracity is measured by that thoughtful and most cau- 
tious writer. 

Of the changes or improvements, if any, in the mansions of 
Tara, between the death of Laeghairé Mac Neill and its total 
desertion as a royal residence and seat of the central government 
of the kingdom (about the middle of the sixth century), no 
record has come down to us, as far as I know. Neither have 
we any account, that I have seen, of the style or particular 
character of the dwellings of the monarchs, or of the provincial 
kings of Erinn, who succeeded Diarmait, the son of Fergus 
Cerrbhéoil, the last occupier of the Great House of Tara, down 
to the final overthrow of the monarchy in the twelfth century. 

wideness For, after the desertion of the ancient seat of the supreme 

marcha of Toyalty, each of the succeeding monarchs fixed his residence in 
inwatter_ some part of his own provincial territories; so, the Clann 

Tar Colmain, or Southern Ut-Neill, who were the hereditary prin- 
ces of Tara and Meath, and who subsequently took the name 
of O' Maeilsheachlainn, had their chief seat at Dun-na-Sciath, on 
the bank of Loch Aininn (now called Loch Ennel, near Mul- 
lingar, in Westmeath); whilst the northern Uji-Neill, subse- 
quently represented by the O'Neills, whenever they succeeded 
to the monarchy, held their court and residence at the ancient 
provincial palace of Aileach, near Derry, of which mention 
was made in the last-Lecture; and when Brian Borumha 
came to the supreme throne in the year 1002, he continued to 
reside at the celebrated Ceann-Coradh (a name which signifies 
literally, the ‘‘ Head of the Weir”, at the place now called 
Killaloe, in the county of Clare), a place about a mile south by 
east from Grianan-Lachtna, near’ Craig-Liath, the once noble 
residence of his great-grandfather Lachtna, some traces of which 
even still remain. 

So also, when Torloch Mér O'Conor, and his son Rudh- 
raidhe after him, became monarchs, in the first part of the 
twelfth century, they had their residence on the bank of Loch 
En (a place now represented, I believe, by the castle of Ros- 
common). This is sufficiently shown in the Annals of the 
Four Masters, at the year 1225. For, it appears that, in that 
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uxor. xx. or otherwise obtained any quantity of land for an absolute 
ostate ; and of whom, again, there were three ranks. 
The general name for a man of any one of these classes was 
Airé, or Flaith, that is, something like our landlord; a term 
which may be applied at the present day to a man who lets 
ten acres of land, as well as to the man who lets ten thousand. 
this vision ~The law did not impose Perpetuity of caste upon any of 
impoe those ranks, but left it open for them to ascend still higher in 
perwerty the scale of social dignity, should the prudence or industry of 
any man, or any of the chances of life, enable him to acquire 
more land and cattle; provided only that his moral status in 
society was not impeachable, this being always deemed essential 
by the social law of the country. Thus, no perjurer, no thief, 
no receiver of stolen property, no absconder from his lawful 
debts, no murderer, no homicide, no unlawful or unn 
wounder of another, could ever legally rise in the acale of 
society, until he had made full and sople satisfaction, ac- 
cording to law, for his misdeeds. All the professors of the 
mechanical arts were eligible to rise in rank in the same man- 
ner, under the same conditions. 
Orie fural- _T have already in a former Lecture explained from the ancient 
bower of laws the nature of the different ranks of the Airés, or land- 
Geer! holders, and the qualification of each rank in point of wealth.” 
Airés:— —_ ghall only here repeat so much of the laws respecting the 
different classes of society, as regards the size, the furniture, and 
the appointments of the houses allowed to or required to be 
kept each of them, according to his rank; because these 
laws contain much important information as to our immediate 
subject. 
of the Op Ist The Og Airé, or Young Airé. He was required to have 
: a fourth part in a ploughing apparatus, namely, an ox, a sock 
(or plough-share), a goad, and head-gear for the control of the 
ox. He had a share in a kiln; a share in a mill; a share in a 
barn; and an exclusive cooking-caldron. His house was or 
dained to be nineteen feet long, and his kitchen, or store room, 


thirteen feet. 
of the Bo 2nd, The Aitheach ar Athrebha, or Bo-Airé, who succeeded 
aes his father. He counted his stock by tens: he had ten cows, 


ten pigs, ten sheep, and a fourth part of a ploughing machine, 
namely, an ox, a sock, and a goad, and head-gear for control. 
Hs had a house twenty feet long, and a store room of fourteen 
cet. 
of the Be 3rd, The Bo-Airé Febhsa, or Best Cow-keeper. He had the 
Febua; land of four times seven Cumhals: his dwelling house measured 
8 Ubi supra, p. 35. 
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is paid for stealing anything out of his lawn (or green); a 

for disfiguring the lintel of his back door; a yearling for 
the lintel of his front door; for strip) ing his couch, if it be a 
lock (of hair) from its pillow, two Pillows are to be paid for it; 
if it be a lock from the part on which he sits, two skins are to 
be paid if it be a lock from the foot, a pair of shoes are to be 
paid. 


From these extracts we may form some idea of the style of 
the establishment of what, in old times, was Jooked upon as a 
farmer or landholder of the middle rank; but there is very 
much more connected with his position, privileges, and lia- 
bilities, too minute to be introduced into a lecture of this kind, 
and too technical to be understood without explanatory notes, 
which would lead us too far from our immediate object. All 
this information, however, will appear in the forthcoming pub- 
lications of the Brehon Law Commissioners. 

6th, The next Airé, or landlord, was the AiréDésa ; that 
is, an Airé who ed Dés, or free land derived from his 
father and dfather. Of this class of Airés there were four 
ranks, of which the simple Airé-Désa was the lowest. The 
dwelling house of the Airé-Désa was twenty-seven fect long, 
with a proper store house; it was to have eight beds, with their 
furniture in it, as well as vats and caldrons, and the other 
vessels becoming the house of an Airé, together with keeves. 

ith, The Airé-Ard, or High Airé, was so called because 
he was higher than the simple Airé-Désa, and took precedence 
of him. His dwelling house was to be twenty-nine feet in 
length; his store house nineteen feet. Eight beds were to be 
in the dwelling house, with their full furniture, befitting the 
house of an Atré-Tuisé, with six brothrachs (or couches), with 
their proper furniture of pillows, and (stuffed) skins for sitting 
upon: he was also to have proper stands (or racks) in the 
house, furnished with vessels of yew of various sizes, and iron 
ones for different kinds of work; and bronze vessels, with a 
(bronze) boiler, in which would fit a cow, and a pig in bacon, ete. 

8th, The Airé-Forgaill, the third of this rank of Airés, so 
called because his evidence is good against all those before 
enumerated, wherever he undert hiss to deny a charge; because 
his qualifications are higher than those of his fellows, as thirty 
feet was to be the length of his dwelling house, and twenty 
that of his store house. The furniture of his house was of the 
highest order. 

9th, From those intermediate ranks of socicty we pass to 
the king of a territory or province. And the proper establish- 
ment for a king who is constantly resident at the head of his 
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wicker or basket-work, until it reached the required height of 
the wall. In the meantime there was firmly set up in the centre 
within, a stout post, called a tuireadh, of length commensurate 
with the required height of the roof; into which were inserted 
by mortices, or otherwise attached, a certain number of rafters, 
which descended slantingly all round to the tops of the upright 
posts of the wall, into whieh they were received by tenon and 
mortice, or otherwise attached, in the same way as at the roof- 
tree. The number of these main rafters, as we shall call them, 
need not, and could not, have been great; because, according as 
their distance asunder increased as they radiated from the centre, 
cross-beams or pieces were inserted between them, as often as 
was needed, until at last a regular shield-roof, with a sharp 
pitch, was formed above; across the rafters and ribs, thus in- 
serted were then laid bands or laths, or narrow slips of wood, 
which were fastened with pegs, or with gads, that is, twisted 
withes, forming a regular network from the top of the roof-tree 
to the walls. On these, again, were laid or fastened, at short 
distances, what may be called a sheeting of rods and thin 
branches of trees, stretching from the roof-tree to the wall. 
And now, the shell of the house being finished, it was thatched 
with straw, rushes, or sedge, and neatly fastened down with 
what are now Anglicised “ scollops” (from the Gaedhelic word 
acolb, literally, a thin twi intel at both ends), an ancient art 
of which the use, as we al now. is not yet forgotten among us. 
I cannot say how they staunched the walls of the round wicker- 
house, whether with clay, moss, or skins; but it appears, from 
what we have seen in the last Lecture, that some houses at least 
were covered with the wings and skins of birds, though probably 
only by way of ornament. ” 

ere is a curious reference to the building of a round wicker- 
house preserved in the ancient Gaedhelic Life of Saint Colman 
Ela, of Lana Ela (now called Lynally, in the King’s County). 
The story is this — 

The celebrated Saint Baoithin, the nephew of Saint Colum 
Cillé, was placed by the latter under the tuition of Saint Col- 
man Ela. Baoithin's understanding was clear and acute enough, 
but his memory failed him, and all his master’s instructions 
availed him nothing. It happened that one day, Saint Colman 
‘was so irritated at the dulness of his pupil that he struck him; 
whereupon the latter fled from the church into the neighbour- 
ing wood, to hide himself, to avoid his lessons. Here, how- 
ever, he discovered a man, alone, building a house; and the 


(3) [See InrRopucrion on the similar Gaulish houses figured on the Colonne 
Antonine in the Louvre.] 
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Leer xx. poetry. Whereupon he praised the sea while he was drunk, 
when he spoke [as follows]: 

‘** A preat tempest on the Plain of Lear’” [ie., the sea]. 

“ And he then carried his wealth with him to Cell Belaigh 
in Magh Constantine [or Constantine's Plain, near Rathan], 
for this was one of the churches of Ua-Suanaigh, and the 
whole of Magh Constantine belonged to him. For every plain 
and land which Constantine had cleared belonged to [Saint] 
Mochuda; so that the plain was named after Constantine. At 

Montion of | this time Cell Belaigh had seven streets of Galls [or foreigners] 

of foreigners in it; and Rumann gave the third [part] of his wealth to it be- 

Geist, cause of its extent; and a third part to achools; and he took a 
third part with himself to Rathain, where [in course of time] 
he died, and was buried in the same bed [or tomb] with Ua- 
Suanaigh, for his great honour with God and [with] man”. 

This extract contains for us an undeniably curious piece of 
history. First, it gives us a clear idea of the materials of which 
the t oratory at Rathan was built, and of the size of it, 
which could not have been inconsiderable, since there were no 
less than ‘one thousand planks prepared for its use. 

It also supports the old account, which states that Constantine, 
the king of the Britons (perhaps of Ailcluaidé in Scotland) 
retired from the care of his government, and entered the mo- 
nastery of Rathan, under Saint Mochuda, who preceded Ua- 
Suanaigh. All our old martyrologies give this fact, and assign 
the 11th of March as the festival day of this royal penitent. 

A second curious fact established, to my mind at least, b: 
this story, is that of the existence of “ seven streets” exclusively 
inhabited by foreign pilgrims or students at Cill Belaigh, in the 
middle of the eighth century. And a third remarkable fact is 
that of the residence in Dublin of a large population of foreigners 
so early in this century ; for it is only towards the close of that 
and in the beginning of the succeeding century that our annals 
begin to notice the descent on our coasts of the hostile foreigners 
whom we call Danes. There is no doubt, however, but that 
there were foreigners settled in Dublin, and in other parts of 
the east and south-east of the island, in the peaceful pursuits of 
trade and commerce, long before the fierce invaders of the ninth 
century. 
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tion of theoretic facts, if I may so call such inventions, accept 
the Gobban Saer indeed as a personage who had a real exist- 
ence, but, in order to assist in supporting a’ whole series of false 
theories concerning the history and the life of our remote ances- 
tors, refer back his era, together with that of the Round Towers, 
to pre-historic times. It is, therefore, very nec to show 
that the celebrated builder in question, as well as his works 
(some of the Round Towers included), belonged to a time not 
only quite within the historic period, but more than a century 
after the time of the mission of Saint Patrick. 

And, first, as to the name,—Gobban Saer. The man's Chris- 
tian name was Gobban,—a word which means literally one with 
the mouth like the bill of a bird; and the word saer signifies, 
in the old as well as in the modern Gaedhelic, both a carpenter- 
and a mason, and generally a builder; so that Gobban Saer sig- 
nifies, simply, Gobban “ the Builder”. That Gobban is not a 
fanciful or merely mythological name is well shown by the fact 
that Cill-Gobbain, now Kilgobbin, near Dundrum, in the count 
of Dublin, is named after a saint of this name. Very little is 
known of the real history of this remarkable man, and it was 
only lately that the precise period at which he lived has been with 
certainty ascertained. Dr. Petrie, in his unanswerable Essay on 
the Round Towers and other ecclesiastical buildings of Ireland, 
pablished in 1845, gives all that could then be found concerning 

im, among our ancient writings at home and the popular tra- 
ditions of the country. Some small additional information has, 
however, been since discovered, which I shall give hereafter. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose that I should quote 
from Dr. Petrie, anything more than his belief in the real exis- 
tence of Gobban Saer, aa his high character as an architect,— 
because the original passages from native Gaedhelic authorities, 
printed in his Beautiful book, I shall give also from the original 
sources, and with my own independent translation, though tess 
can, indeed, differ but little from the translation given by him, 
in which I had some small share myself. 

Our old Irish writers were very fond of tracing to some ro- 
mantic and mysterious origin, men who at any time had exhi- 
bited artistic or scientific skill, or philosophical knowledge of an 


reat akill or uncommon and extraordinary order, and particularly those who 
learning. y: 7 


were, or who were supposed to be, of Tuatha Dé Danann descent. 
Such were, for instanco, Manannan Mac Lir, the great mariner; 
Diancecht, the great physician; Goibniu, the great smith; Lug 
Mac Eithlenn, ie great polytechnic trunk or block; and so on. 
And so in accordance with this tendency of our ancestors, we find 
that, in order, it would appear, to give our Gobban Saer a claim 
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of interest and value, for it shows that the artist spoken of was 
not one of the Scotic or dominant race in Ireland, who are al- 
ways referred to as light-haired; and further, from the supposi- 
tion, grounded on the blackness of his hair and his skill in arte, 
that he might have been of the People that went with Lugaidh 
Lamhfadha from Tara,—that is, of the Tuatha Dé Danann race, 
who are always referred to as superior to the Scoti in knowl 
of the arts. We learn that in the traditions of the Irish, 
Tuatha De Danann were no less distinguished from their con- 
uerors in their personal than in their mental characteristics. 
the probability, however, is, that Turvey was a foreigner, or 
descendant of one who brought a knowledge of art into the 
country, not then known, or at least prevalent”. 

There is an error in the reading of the above legend, where 
it is conjectured that TuirbAi, the reputed father of Gobban Saer, 
was descended from one of the party of artists who went forth 
from Tara along with ug Mac Etthlenn; that Lug, who was 
the great stock or trunk of all the arts and sciences in Erinn, 
according to our ancient writers,—who was king of the Tuatha 
Dé Danann, and whose exploits at and before the battle of the 
second Magh Tuireadh, have been already mentioned at consi- 
derable length in a former lecture. 

The story of Zug as aman skilled beyond all others in the arta 
and sciences, is as follows:—When he came first to Tara, he 
introduced himself as a young man possessed of all the arts and 
sciences then known, at hous and abroad ; and hence it was that 
he was afterwards called the Saba J/danach, that is, the “ stock 
or trunk of all the arts”. When first he came to the gate of 
Tara, the door-keeper refused to pass him in unless he was the 
master of some art or profession. said that he was a saer, 
that is, a carpenter or mason, or both. The door-keeper an- 
swered that they were not in want of such an artist, as they had 
a very good one, whose name was Luchta, the son of Luchad. 
The young artist then said that he was an excellent smith : “ We 
don’t want such an artist”, said the door-keeper, ‘as we have a 
good one already, namely Colum Cuaellemeach, professor of the 
three new designs” [greisa]. Lug then said that he wasa cham- 
pion: “ We don't want a champion”, said the door-keeper, “ since 
we have achampion, namely, Ogma, the son of Eithlenn”. “Well 
then”, said Lug, “ I am a harper”. “ We are not in want of a 
harper”, said the door-keeper, “since we have a most excellent 
one, namely, Abhcan, the son of Becelmas”. ‘ Well then”, said 
Lug, “1 am a poet and an antiquarian”. “ We don’t want a man 
of these professions”, said the door-keeper, ‘“ because we have 
already on accomplished professor of these sciences, namely, En, 
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isted at all, from no other than Teige, the son of Cian, son of 
Oitioll Oluim, the cclebrated king of Munster. This Teige, in 
the third century, settled in the territory which runs slong the 
coast from the river Boyne [Boind] to the river Liffey, where 
his descendants continued to rule as chiefs until supplanted by 
the Danes in the ninth century; and their chief SE eocndane 
were, in latter times, represented in the family of Mac Cormac. 

To proceed, however, with the account of the Gobban Saer : 
T have never had the good fortune to meet with any old written 
reference to him but in two instances, although I have read a 
preat many of the lives of our Irish saints, with whom, he is 

lieved, on the authority at least of more than one tradition, to 
have maintained a close professional intercouse. But these two 
instances conclusively establish the date at which he flourished. 

We read in the ancient Irish life of Saint Adbdan, a distin- 
puished saint of Leinster, of which I possess a copy, that after 

¢ had travelled into Connacht and Munster, and founded many 
churches in those provinces, he returned to his native province, 
and decided on settling down there for the future. “There 
was”, says the writer of this life, “a distinguished builder resid- 
ing convenient to Saint Alban, and Gobban was his name; and 
it was his constant occupation to do the work of the saints in 
every place in which they were; until at length he had lost his 
sight because of the displeasure of the saints, on account of his 
dearness and the greatness of his charge. Saint Abban went to 
him to ask him to build a church for him. Gobban told him 
that it was not possible because of his being blind. Saint Ab- 
ban said to him, you shall get your sight while you are doi 
the work, and it shall go from you again when you have finished 
the work. And so it was done, and the name of God, and of 
Saint Abban, were magnified by this”. 

It is to be lamented that the writer of the life does not give 
the name of the place where Gobban built this church for Saint 
Abban. The life states that his chief monastery was at Camros, 
but does not name the chieftaincy. The name Camros, however, 
remains still as that of a townland in the parish of Offerlane, 
barony of Upperwood, and Queen’s County ; but I am not aware 
of the existence of any ecclesiastical ruin remaining in it. There 


Q® [original:—bao1 ap aile aon andépad agcothfogur v0 Aban, acur 
Boban 4 ainm, acur po bud e apnatugad, orbpeacha na naoth vo Senath 
an geé dtc ambrovip 50 plo vallad & Le hompbine na naoth porn apa 
Saoine Fonts, acur ap théro aldrg. cero Abban 04 1appargs VO Venath 
feigleire 06, avbept Soban nap bo héroip vo ap ba vall.  aipbenc 
aban pron, vo gebain v0 pos an Fed Déin arg oonath na hoibpe, acur 
avul Gaic tay noéanath na hoibpe, acu po plonad Eaé ni siob pin, 
acur vo mépad ainm ve, acur aban ve pin.) 
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usor. xxt._ “The belfry [Cloicteach]. The base of this is measured with 
sstothe the base of the stone church, for determining its proportion; 
Getetea snd the excess which is in the length and breadth of the stone 
church over that, that is, over the measure of the belfry, is the 
tule for the height of the belfry; and should there be an excess 
upon it, that is, upon the height of the belfry, as compared with 
the stone church which is of equal price with it, the p ropor- 
tionate price [of that excess] is to be paid for the belfry”. 
The necessity of making the translation as literal as possible, 
80 as to express as nearly as could be done the peculiar idiom of 
the original, in the latter article, as well as in the two previous 
ones, renders a short explanation necessary. And yet, the rule 
laid down here for the height of the round tower or belfry, in 
proportion to the dimensions of the church, to which it was a 
mere appendage, is quite simple and intelligible; and as the 
whole article respecting the three edifices has been published by 
Doctor Petrie in his “Round Towers”, I may as well quote for 
you, from that admirable work, the cautious but accurate read- 
ing of this rule by its learned author, and the decided proofs of 
its correct application which his extensive researches enabled 
him e put on recon! 
Dr. Petries ‘It is not, of course, necessary to my purpose to attempt an 
eine" explanation of the rule for determining the height of the balfty; 
Pycstms — yet, as a matter of interest to the reader, I am tempted to hazard 
@ conjecture as to the mode in which it should be understood. 
It appears then, to me, that by the measurement of the base of 
the tower, must be meant its external circumference, not its 
diameter; and, in like manner, the measurement of the base of 
the Damhliag must be its perimeter, or the external measure- 
ment of its four sides. If, then, we understand these terms in 
this manner, and apply the rule as directed, the result, will very 
well agree with the measurements of the existing ancient chur- 
ches and towers. For example, the cathedral church of Glen- 
dalough, as it appears to have been originally constructed, for 
the present chancel seems an addition ofl later time,—was fifty- 


covered with shingles or boards, the price of building it was the same as the 
price of building an oratory of the same dimensions altogether of wood. But 
if the roof were stone (not rushes, which would be nonsense], then the full 
price which should be paid for it would be determined by the proportions which 
the price of a house built altogether of stone would bear to one built altogether 
of wood; and this is clearly explained immediately after, when the writer says 
of the proportion which wood bears to stone, that that was the half price which 
should be paid for it. In other words, when the church was stone, and stone~ 
roofed, as was often the case, the price of building it was double that of the 
wooden oratory of the same dimensions ; and the wooden oratory was but half 
the price of the stone-roofed church. This rule appears to have been ified. 
in times, as we shall see further on. 
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scripts bearing in any way on the erection of ecclesiastical and 
other buildings, that was not pressed into the pages of Dr. 
Petrie’s book; and it is satisfactory to that eminent scholar snd 
artist, and to those who lent their more humble efforts to relieve 
him of some part of his laborious investigations, to say, that 
although all our ancient Gaedhelic manuscripts at home, and 
sevarl! in England and in foreign countries, have since that 
time undergone a much more thorough examination, nothing 
has been discovered—indeed nothing, I believe, ever can—to 
throw the smallest doubt upon the clear conclusions on the or 
gin and uses of the round towers of Ireland, to which, after long 
thought and research, he had come. 

e following is the article to which I have just alluded; it 
is found in a Brehon Law tract preserved in the Book of Bally- 
mote, in the Royal Irish Academy, and also in a fragment of 
another copy of the same tract preserved in a vellum amaniusctipt 
of the same date, 1391, in the library of ein College, Dul 
lin _ The tract is one which defines the and privi 
of all the higher classes of ecclesiastical and civil society, 
fines and penalties for injury, death, or dishonour, brought upon 
any of them, and the public stipends which the chiefs or ollamhs, 
and the other professors in the various departments of literature 
and the social arts, reccived from the chiefs, provincial kings, 
or the monarchs of Erinn, when attached to their respective 
courts. The stipend, however, advanced in proportion to the 
rank of the patron, as we may easily believe that any of the 
ollamh professors of the monarch received a much higher sti- 
pend than he would under a provincial king or a chief of one 
or more territories. These dignities and stipends were not 
arbitrarily and immediately conferred by king or chief, The 
man who aspires to an ollaveship in any profession or art, should 
submit his works for examination by one or more ollamhs, who 
pronounced judgment on it,™ and if the judgment were favour- 
able, the king, or chief, as the case might be, conferred on the 
candidate the rank and degree of an ol/amh or master in all the 
departments of his profession ;—such as, if he were on ollamk 
in building, he should be a master of all the varieties of the arts 
of a mason and a carpenter. And at the same time that these 
were necessary qualifications of the ollamh, there was a sai or 
chief professor of every one, or more, of these arts, who had also 
some privileges. It was the same with poets, lawyers, judges, 
doctors, ete. 

@) Class H, 2, 16. 


© See Agallamh an da Shuadh, or the Dialogue of the Two Sages. 
@® It is not to be supposed, however, that the ‘ilead in many arts, or the 
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Two cows for rod [or wicker] houses, and two cows for shields, 
and two cows for casks; a cow out of these added to the twenty 
cows above, and it makes twenty-one cows for the chief builder, 
in that manner; provided he is master of all these arta”™ 

It is but justice to Dr. Petrie to quote his observations on this 
article, as far asit regarded the object of his Essay. “ It is to be 
regretted”, he says, ‘that of the preceding curious passage, 
which throws so much light upon the state of society in Ireland 
anterior to the twelfth century, but two manuscript copies have 
been found, and of these one is probably a transcript from the 
other, for it seems in the highest degree probable that by the 
occasional omission or change of a letter, the sense of the origi- 
nal commentary has been vitiated. Thus, where it is stated that 
six cows was the payment for See re eet is the 
same as that for building a damhliag, or duir ,it would 
appear much more likely that the word originally used was oloto- 
tighes, or belfry-building, which we may assume was a much 
more important labour than the other, and which, if the word 
be truly cotcthiges [recté, coicthigis]is omitted altogether,though, 
as I shall show in the succeeding section from another commens 
tary on the Brehon Laws, ranked amongst the Irish as one of the 
most distinguished works of the saer, or builder. But till some 
older or better copy of the passage be found, it must of course 
remain as of no authority in reference to the Round Towers; and. 
T have only alluded to it with a view of directing attention to 
the manuscript copies of the Brehon Laws not immediately 
within my reach”. 

Such are Dr. Petrie's judicious observations, and it does ap» 
pear rather strange, at first view, that the cloicteach, or round 
tower, should have found no place in this enumeration of build- 
ings, unless, as he has conjectured, that it might be concealed by 
misspelling in the word cotctights, which only wants the letter 
1 after the initial c to make it the round tower. Yet, however 
strange the absence of the cloicteach from the list may appear, it 
ig not more so, nor even as much so, as the total absence of all 
allusion to dwelling-houses, except to the inferior kind which 
were built with wattles and wicker-work. | 

There is another remarkable fact that cannot be passed over 
in the article, and it is this:—It sets out with stating that the 
ollamh or chief builder of a territory received from the chief 
an annual stipend of twenty-one cows in right of his office; and 
the writer then goes on to show how these twenty-one cows were 
calculated, counting one by one the various works of art of which 


@® See original and also a similar translation in Dr. Petrie's Essay on the 
Round Towers, p. 841. The original tract is in H. 2, 16, 930, T.C.D. 
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chief in right of his ollaveship. In this view of the case, which 
I am now confident is the correct one, it was not at all n 
to introduce the tower, because of its being clearly implied in 
the group. I have now to consider the real signification of the 
word cowti his, and endeavour to explain the apparent absence 
of the dwelling-house from the above list of works 

This word—coictighis, is compounded, according to the pub- 
lished translation,—of coic, a cook, and tighis, the plural of tigh, 
a house, that is, literally,‘ cook-houses”. But from the fact, as 
before stated, of finding it grouped with works of so high an 
order of art as mills, mal the manufactures from the yew-wood, 
we are, of necessity, driven to find another and more congenial 
signification for it. It is curious enough that, without altering 
a letter, such a signification, on a further examination of the 
Brehon Laws, has been found ; a signification too, which, leaving 
the idea of a belfry out, fills up in the most satisfactory manner 
the other defect which appeared in our list of works, namely, 
the absence from it of the dwelling-house. 

The word cote-tighis, in the sense in which I now pro, to 


sathor. take it, will remain still composed of the same identical letters, 


and compounded exactly of coic and tighis, as before, the latter 

art retaining its former proper signification of houses, but the 
Fest rt changed from “ cook” to “ five”; so that, in place of 
translating the compound word “ kitchens”, or ‘‘ cook-houses”, 
I propose now to translate it ‘ five-houses”, and for the follow. 
ing reasons:—First, it is quite unreasonable to suppose that 
such an important item as the building of the superior class of 
dwelling-houses should be omitted from the above list of works, 
whilst the building of the inferior class—those formed of wattles 
and wicker work—is introduced, and classed in price with the 
making of shields and casks, for each of which two cows was 
the pay of the artist. Sccondly, we know now, from these very 
laws, de the regular establishment of a farmer of the first class, 
as well as of a chief, consisted of five houses; and that if he were 
deficient in any one of these houses, he was not entitled to the 
full privileges and dignity of his rank. Thus saith the law in 
this respect: that is, ‘‘ the five privileges are—a great house, a 
cow-house, a pig-sty, a sheep-house, and a calves'-house”.©? 

Even a slave, when he came to possess these eoic-tighis, or 
five-houses, with the lawful stock that required them, Vechas 
forthwith emancipated. 

I need not, I think, pursue this argument any farther, as the 

object 1 have in view is, not to criticise any one, but to set 

 original:—ttiec na cuic cuba, cech mép, bo-cead, foil-muc, Liar 
eaepach, Lrap-Lacg —H. 8, 18, p. 121}. T.C.D. 
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Lxor. xx1- call “ deal”; and I am obliged to use the general term ornamen- 
tation, because there is nothing from which I could understand 
the precise character of the work in yew. I have, however, 
been so fortunate as to meet with one passage, which clearly de- 
fines the use to which the yew was put in the particular case 
to which it refers. This occurs in & poem of forty- 
seven stanzas, or one hundred and ei; hty-eight lines, written 
by Giolla-Brighde Mac Conmidhe, a distmguished Ulster poet 
who flourished between the years 1220 and 1250, in praise and 
description of the cathedral of Armagh founded by Saint Patrick. 
The only copy of this curious and important poem in Ireland, 
80 far as I am aware, is a fine one in my own possession. The 
verses 6, 7, and 12, bear particularly on the subject I am at 
present discussing, and are as follows: 

“ The church of Armagh, of the polished walls, 
Ts not smaller than three churches; 
The foundation of this conspicuous church, 
Is one solid, indestructible rock. 
“* A capacious shrine of chiselled stone, 
ith ample oaken shingles covered ; 
Well hath its polished sides been warmed, 
. With lime as white as plume of ‘swans. | 


Carvingin —* Upon the arches of this white-walled church, 


ems Are festooned clusters of rose: 
7h ‘Y gra 
cathedral From ancient yew profusely aged: : 


This place where books are freely read”. 

T have quoted these verses in order to show that down to the 
middle of the thirteenth century the cathedral of Armagh, though 
its walls were built with chiselled stone, was covered with oak 
shingles or boards in place of slates ; and in the second place, that 
the arches at least of that venerable historical edifice were fea- 
tooned with clusters of the ripe vine-berry, carved from ancient 
yew, and apparently coloured to imitate the natural grapes, proba- 

9) [original:—Teampall aio thada an thay dup 

ni lughad ndvo cp ceampuill 
Bhan an ceampaill bpic badba 
na Lic ceanncpurm cachanpda. 

Mionn Luchothan cloiche cuippe 
rlinnceach vapach oioghuinne 
v0 céveavh 4 caob pleathain, 

, We heol n-glergeat n-Serpeathail, 


Op pouagh an ceampatll cheorbghit, 
céona De na noeangaorblibh 
remiobap v0 sebtha clan 
verghtonavh Leaghta Leaban. 
From the Book of Fearan Connaill.} 
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and the Tuatha Dé Danann), it is stated that the Tirbolge sent 
for Finntann, to take his advice on the course they should adopt 
towards their enemies; and also that thirteen of his sons took 
part in the battle. 

While speaking of this Finntann, the son of Bochra, 1 wish to 
correct an error in which some persons have been indulging for 
many years; namely, that the ancient Gaedhils, Pagan and 
Christian, believed in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
—in other words, that when people died their earthly existence 
was not terminated, but that their souls were transferred to 
other corporeal forms, generally to animals. I would not think 
it necessary to notice the subject now, however important it 
would be in connection with the psychology of the Gaedhils, 
but that the opinion that the belief in metempsychosis did really 
exist among the people of ancient Erinn has been more than 
once lately put forward with all the pomp of sapposed historical 
data, and on the authority of a gentleman whose mere word 
has, for many years, been deemed sufficient guarantee for the 
value of any assertion connected with Irish archeology and his- 
tory. I have applied myself to test these opinions by the simple 
evidence of that history to which appeal has been made with so 
much confidence; and, in the course of an examination of the 
original of the celebrated legend of Finntann, I have found abun- 
dant proof of the entire absence of foundation for the reckless 
assertions which have been made on the authority of this tract. 
This subject, however, would evidently require so much space 
for its discussion as to lead me into an unwarrantable digression, 
if I were to go into it here in full; and I therefore content myself 
for the present with denying that there are uny data in our ex- 
isting Gaedhelic literature which could give the slightest sup- 
port to the opinion that the doctrine of metempsychosis existed 
among the ancient Gaedhils, either Christian or Pagan. 

To return then to the account of old Finntann, who is said, 
as I have above mentioned, to have survived the deluge, and 
whom I left on his arrival at the court of the monarch, Dermot 
Mac Fergusa Cerrbheotl, at Tara (about the middle of the sixth 
century), I shall now tell, in as few words as possible, how this 
strange event was supposed to have occurred. 

In the time of the monarch Dermot, land, it would appear, 
began to become scarce, and the descendants of Niall of the 
Nine Hostages, who at this time were the owners of all East 
and West Meath, and who are commonly called by English 
writers the southern Hy-Niall, became dissatisfied with the 
waste of the great extent of the royal demesne of Tara, which 
was never allowed to be cultivated, or otherwise to contribute 
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follows: ‘‘ He shall arrange his lawful house; a house of great zor. xr. 
work; it shall not be a dirty, slovenly house ; it shall not be one 

of the three houses; [i.e. a cow-house, pig-house, or sheep- 

house.] There must be four doors upon it; so that the sick man 

may perceive it from all sides; and there must be a stream of 

water passing through its middle”. 
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LECTURE XXII. 
[Delivered Jaty 19th, 1630.) 


(VIL) Of Botuprnas, Fuanrroae, erc.; (continued). Stone buildings; Ca- 
thairs and Clochans; O’Flaherty’s notice of the Clochans of the Arann Islands; 
Clochans still existing in those Islands; Clochans on other islands of the west+ 
ern coast. Mr. Du Noyer’s account of ancient stone buildings in Kerry; his 
ethnological comparisons; summary of his views; apart his speculations. his 

per is important. Different members of the same family had distinct 
jouses in ancient Erinn. Mr. Iu Noyer’s claim to priority in the discovery 
of the stone buildings of Kerry inadmissible; Mr. R. Hitchcock had already 
noticed them ; ancient burial grounds also noticed by the latter in the same 
district. The two names of “ Cahers” given by Mr. Du Noyer, not ancient ; 
his opinion of the use of Dunbeg fort not correct; this and the other forts 
did not form a line of fortifications. Instance of a bee-hive house or Clockan 
having been built within the Rath of Aileack. Limited use of the term 
Cathair ; the same term not always applied to the same kind of building. 
Tale of the dispute about the ‘‘champion’s share”; Smith's notice of Sliab& 

Mis and Cathaic Conroi; story of the dispute about the ‘‘champion's 

share" (continued). The “guard room” or “watching seat". The position 

of Cathair Conrot not exactly ascertained. Story of “the slaughter of 

Cathair Conroi”. Reference to Cuthair Conroi in the tale of “ the Battle of 

Ventry Harbour”. Modern hypothesis of the inferiority of the Milesians. 

Stone-building in ancient Erinu not exclusively pre-Milesian. The Aitheack 

Tuath or Atticott, The Firbolgs still powerful in the sixth century. Town+ 

land names derived from cathatrs. No evidence that the Milesians were a 

ruder race than their predecessors in Erinn. 





I sHaxt conclude the present division of my subject—that of 
the buildings and domestic furniture of the People of ancient 
Erinn—by some observations upon the stone erections of the 
primitive periods of our history, and particularly upon those 
constructed for the purpose of the fortification of the settlement 
of a tribe, or the palace or court of a king, the remains of some 
of which fortunately still exist in a state which allows us, even 
at the present day, to form some conjectures as to the original 
design of their first builders. 

The subject of ancient cyclopean architecture—that is, that 
of buildings of stone constructed without mortar or application of 
the mason’s hammer—has for a long time occupied the attention 
of Irish antiquaries, particularly those edifices which are known 
by the names of cathairs and clochans. The cathair was always 
a stone fort or wall of enclosure; while the clochan, as it is 
called, is a small hut, generally of one chamber, built of un- 
cemented, undressed stones, usually circular, in the form of a 
bee-hive, but sometimes oval or lozenge-shaped, and in a few 
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teor. xu. Cheathrair Aluinn, or the “ Church of the Four Beautiful Per- 


Clochans on 


sons”. These “ four beautiful persons”, according to the bishop 
Malachias O'’Cadhla, or Kiely (who so informed Father John 
Colgan, about the year 1645), were Saint Fursa, Saint Brendan 
of Birr, Saint Conall, and Saint Bearchan. One of these clochans 
is in almost perfect preservation; it is built of dry stones, and 
measures about twenty feet in length, about nine in breadth, and 
nine in height to the top of the arch. It stands north and south, 
and had three doors, one at each side, nearly in the middle, and 
one in the east end, and it has a square aperture in the top near 
the south end, made, probably, to answer the purpose of a chim- 
ney. There is a square apartment, now in ruins, projecting from 
the south jamb side of the door on the western side of this clochan, 
with an entrance immediately at the same jamb, on the outside 
of the main building; but there is no communication with this 
apartment from within. The work of the whole is of the rudest 
and simplest character ; and most probably when it was inhabited 
it must have been covered with sods, or the interstices at least 
stuffed with moss or mud to keep out the wind. This edifice 
was occupied by a poor school-master within the memory of some 
people still living on the island; but it does not appear to have 
vdeigone any change whatever from its original condition, 
during this or any other occupancy. There are three or four 
other clochans a little to the west of this, but they are now re- 
duced to heaps of ruin; still one or two of them appear to have 
been circular, and one of them has the remains of a little porch 
which stood against, and appears even to have entered into, the 
main wall, immediately adjoining the north jamb of the door in 
the east side. There may be many morc in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but to one so much burdened with lameness as I am, 
it would have been a work of no ordinary trouble to move amon; 
the rugged rocks and constantly recurring dry stone walls wit 
which the place is beset; and I did not venture to attempt this 
on the occasion of my late visit to the island. 

There is another clochan, one at least, in more perfect preser- 
vation, situated between Murvey Strand and the Seven Churches 
of Saint Brecun, on the left hand side of the road; but I was not 
able to visit it. There is another also, in ruins, near Tempall 
Benen, in the eastern part of the island ; and there are some two or 
three, in ruins, within the great stone fortress of Dun Concraidh, 
on the middle island. 

Besides these clochans on the Arann Islands, there are four 


{lands of tue more such edifices of bee-hive form, in ruins, on the island of 


W. const. 


Inis-Gluaire on the Connacht coast, together with three small 
churches. There are others of them again on Ard-Oilean, or 
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preserved to us, and even their specific name as a people has 
not been rescued from oblivion. 

“Tt was my good fortune”, he continues, “ in the summer of 
1856, while engaged on the Geological Survey of Ireland in the 
Dingle promontory, to meet with an extensive group of such 
buildings. They are known as Cahcrs and Cloghauns,™ and 
had till then escaped the notice both of tourists and antiquaries. 
These buildings, amounting probably to seventy or eighty in 
number, are in the parishes of Ventry, Ballinvogher, and Dur. 
quin, and occupy, in groups as well as singly, narrow and 
gently sloping plateau which extendas along the southern base 
of Mount Eagle, from Dunbeg fort or Caher on the east to the 
village of Coumcenole on the west, a distance of three miles. 
An ancicnt bridle-path, still in use, winds along the slope of the 
hill near the northern limit, and was near the original road which 
led tothem. They occur principally in the townland of Fahan: 
hence the collection of bulldings which I am about to describe, 
may with propriety be called the ancient Irish city of Fahan. 
Proceeding west from the coast-guard station at Ventry, along. 
the bridle-road just alluded to, at a short distance east 0 
Fahan village, we arrive at a group of small Cloghauns, or bee- 
hive shay huts, which appear to have served as an outpost, 
to guard the place on that side from any hostile surprise; and 
close to them, nearer to the sea, are two groups of standing stones 
called gallauns, which mark the eastern limit of the city. 

“ The Caher or fort of Dunbeg [stile fort], which protected 
the city of Fahan on the east, is the first of these structures which 
requires a detailed description. By reference to the map it will 
be seen that it lies due south of the present village of Fahan on 
the sea coast. This remarkable fort has been formed by sepa- 
rating the extreme point of an angular headland from the main 
shore by a massive stone-wall, constructed without cement, from 
15 to 25 feet in thickness, and extending 200 feet in lei 
from cliff to cliff. This wall is pierced near its middle by a 
passage, which is flagged overhead, the doorway to which is at 

resent 3 fect 6 inches high, 2 fect wide at top, and 3 feet at 
its present base, having a lintel of 7 feet in length; as the pas- 
sage recedes from the doorway it widens to 8 feet, and be- 
comes arched overhead; to the right hand, and constructed in 
the thickness of the wall, is a rectangular room—perhaps a 
guard-room—measuring about 10 feet by 6 fect, and communi- 


@9) “ Caher signifies a circular wall of dry masonry, as well as a fort or stone 
house of large size. Cloghaun, as here used means, a hut or house formed of 
dry masonry, with the room or rooms dome-shaped, having each stone over 
lapping the other, and terminating in a single stone”. 
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the smallest of them for his rule, he delicately concludes that the 
sleeping parties were composed of savages of both sexes, hud- 
dled together promiscuously for the purposes of animal warmth ; 
and then, arguing from this assumed fact, he at once leaps to the 
conclusion that such a People must have been lower even than 
the poor Esquimaux of North America in the scale of human 
civilization. ‘Then again, this estimate of the people being taken 
for ted, he deems it conclusive as to the remote antiquity 
of these dwellings, and of the peo) le who built them; and he 
unhesitatingly assures us accordingly, that neither the buildings 
nor the bul fers have any place in our oldest traditions or his- 
torical documents. 

It is sufficient to summarize, as I have just done, the conclu- 
sions to which Mr. Du Noyer has arrived, to show how illogical 
and gratuitous they are. It would surely be a waste of time, 
and not very complimentary to the reader's intelligence, to dis- 
prove them. Indeed I would not have noticed them at all, only 
that the p affords an admirable example of the modern 
ethnological theories put forward with such parade by popular 
writers. Apart from these absurd ethnological comparisons, Mr. 
Du Noyer’s paper is a valuable and important contribution to 
nah topogrepheal archeology, illustrated as it is by admirable 

wings. 

In all the civilized countries in the world there have been, 
and must continue to be, two extremes of society, one high and 
one low; and to judge of the high by the low 1s what no man 
of intelligence would think of. "And 80, in the case of the edi- 
fices at Glennfahan, if we find the house of one apartment, we 
algo find, alongside of it, perhaps, the strong cathair enclosing 
within it two, three, four, or more, small and large houses; but 
we are not to infer from this fact that these enclosed houses were 
inhabited by different families; for we have distinct statements 
in our ancient records that different members of the same famil; 
had distinct houses, and not a) ents within the same ath, 
dun, lis, or cathair; that the lord or master had a sleeping- 
house, his wife a sleeping-house, his sons and daughters, if he 
had such, separate sleeping-houses, and so on, besides places of 
reception for strangers and visitors. 

I shall presently refer to the buildings described by Mr. Du 
Noyer, but before doing so I must correct a mistake which he 
has made regarding the first discovery of the stone buildings of 
the Dingle promontory. The mistake occurs in the following 
note which ve has appended to his paper: “In reply to some 
remarks which have reached me relative to the bee-hive houses 
of the county of Kerry and other districts, especially in the west 
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uucr. xxu. properly investigated, I do not wish to be understood as expres- 
sing en positive opinion upon this conjecture. 
biter ay rr. Neyer has recovered but two names of “cahers” amot 
by Me Du ‘the group at Ventry, and both these names, in the form in wl 
thas, he puts them, are grammatically inaccurate: one is cahernamac- 
tirech, which he translates “the stone fort of the wolves”; and 
the other, caher-fada-an-dorais, or the “long fort of the doors”. 
These are certainly names either entirely modern, or else inac- 
curately taken down. I cannot, however, examine them further 
at present, and shall therefore return to the immediate subject 
of this lecture. 
Thefortot In the first place, there is nothing extraordinary or peculiar, 
peculas nor anything necessarily implying a very remote antiquity, in 
the “ caher” or Fort of Dun-beg (a word which signifies the 
little dun or fort), on which Mr. Du Noyer expatiates so warmly, 
and which evidently received its name of Dun-beg to distinguish 
it from Dun-mér (or the great fort), also described by Mr. Du 
Noyer. The latter was constructed in a manner exactly like it, 
by drawing a thick wall or mound of earth, lined with stones on 
the inside, across the narrow neck of another point of land which 
‘qjects into the Atlantic ocean about three miles or so due-west 
rom the Dun beg, a Point which forms, I may observe, the most 
western point of land in Europe. 
vrDa | Mr. Du Noyer believes that the Dun-beg fort in the east was 
of the vee of intended as a protection to the supposed “ city” of Fahan, which 
Rorecrseety_ he thinks lay scattered over a distance of three miles west from 
it; but he gives no place in the protective idea to the Dun-mér 
fort which is at the other end of the line, although it is quite 
clear that the idea which suggested the erection of the one must 
have suggested the erection of the other; and if the idea of both 
was the protection of the presumed “city”, there was a very 
lamentable defect in the design, for, whilst one or both ends of 
the “city” may have had the benefit of protection from one or 
both of the forts, the whole sea and land lines in front and rear 
of the “city” were left without any protection whatever. It 
cannot, of course, be supposed that a stronghold erected on a 
point of land projecting considerably into the sea beyond the 
ront line, and at one end of the presumed “ city”, could have 
formed any possible protection to it, while its front and rear were 
quite exposed by water and land; and the same objection holds 
good ss regards the Great Fort at the other end. 
thisand the These forts in fact were not intended for the immediate pro- 
aide form tection of anything but what happened to be permanentl: (or at 
port ota line alll events occasionally, in time of danger) kept or placed within 
tous; their walls If the fort of Dun-beg had been multiplied into a 
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ect. xt. late period as regards the Firbolgs. On their return to Erinn 


Tho same 
term ant 
always 
applied to 
the same 
Kind of 
building. 


—after an absence of several hundred years, after the battle of 
Magh Tuireadh (under the designation of the Clann Umoir), the 
ople of this race received liberty from Ailill and Medbh, the 
ing and queen of Connacht, to settle in the western half and 
on the sea-board of the present counties of Galway and Clare, 
as well as in the Arann Felands. And here, where they raised 
for themselves, as on the Arann Islands, those enormous fortresses 
of stone, some of which remain in wonderful preservation to this 
day, these fortresses were never called cathairs; and those on the 
Arann Islands are still, as well as in all ancient times, called duns, 
and named after their respective builders or owners, as Dun- 
AGinghuis and Dun-Ochaill, on the great island, and Dun-Chon- 
chratdh, on the middle island. There is also, indeed, on the 
great island, another most ancient fortress, bearing the name of 
no particular person, but called simply Dubh-Chathair,™ or the 
“ Black Cathair”. These are all built of stone, and I imagine 
simply, because no other material could be procured on those 
rocky islands. 

Itis remarkable that there are no clochans, or bee-hive houses, 
remaining around any of these great forts, whilst they are found 
with the Christian churches; save that there are some traces of 
the ruins of such edifices within the area of Dun-Conchraidh on 
the middle island; though whether they were of the same date 
as the fortress cannot now be ascertained. 

It may be remembered that the period to which the erection 
of these edifices is referred by all our old writings, is the century 
immediately preceding the Incarnation. And to show that in 
those ancient times this people were not wedded to any parti- 
cular descriptive names for their residences,™ we find from the 
same authorities, that others of the Clann Umoir gave other 
names to their residences, as in the case of Daolach, who, with 
Endach, his brother, settled on the river Davil (on the coast 
of Burren, in the county of Clare), whose dwelling was called 
Teach Eandaich, literally Eandach's Housc; and this house was 
most undoubtedly built of stone, since other materials are as 
scarce in the district as in Arann; and as it was intended 
for a fortress as well as a residence, it must have been of large 
dimensions, and could not, therefore, have been of the bee-hive 

(93) This Dubh Chathair would seem to be a common modern name, like Mr. 
Du Noyer's “ Fort of the doors”, ete. ‘This fortress is not apparently coeval 
with the others on the islands: why has it no name? ‘The name could not 
have been lost, any more than the others, 

(ae) Just as at the present day large mansiona, some of them castellated, are 
called “ halls”, “ houses”, ‘‘courts”, “ manors”, etc. Cathair is like the French 
chateau (a castle or grand residence). 
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Lect. xxu. « From the situation of the place, it resembles a beacon or 
place of guard to alarm the country; but from the prodigious 
size of the stones, it rather seems tu be a monument of some great 
action performed near this place, or perhaps a sepulchral trophy 
raised over some eminent person. 

“ This piece of antiquity stands on the summit of a conical 
mountain, which is more than seven hundred yards above the 
level of the sea, and forms a kind of peninsula between two very 
fine bays. The country people, from the height and steepness of 
it, and the largeness of the stones, will have it to be the work and 
labour of a giant, and it seems indeed wonderful how human 
strength, unassisted by engines, could possibly raise stones of 
such a prodigious weight to the summit of so steep and high a 
mountain”. 

Dr. Smith adds two notes, one on the way in which stones 
of enormous size and weight were carried, in comparatively mo- 
dern times, in other parts of the world, for purposes and to situs 
tions similar to the present; and in the other note he gives from 
Keting’s History of Ireland, the popular but ancient story of the 
destruction of this formidable fortress. 

Steryof the But to return to ourstory. The three contending champions 

spout the of Ulster set out from mania, and in due time arrived at Cathair 

stare".con- Conroi. Curot, the lord of the fortress, was not at home on their 
oiseeds arrival, being absent on a foreign expedition, so that the visitors 
were received by his wife, the beautiful Blathnaid. When night 
came the lady told the three knights that when her husband was 
leaving home he acquainted her with this intended visit, and re- 
quested that they should keep watch over his palace during their 
sojourn,—each in turn to watch a night, according to sentaaity 
This request was at once acceded to; and Laaphatre Buadhach, 
the eldest of the three, undertook the watch for the first night. 

After this the story procecds in an exaggerated strain of fable ; 
but even in the midst of the greatest extravagance of incident, 
it contains so many details of the form and the various appur- 
tenances of an ancient fortified mansion, that I believe I 1 
best make use of the piece by translating a portion of it with all 
its extravagance, just as it stands in the original :— 

“ Laeghatre Buadhach then went to the watching the firstnight, 
because he was the senior of the three of them. He was in the 
warder’s seat after that until the end of the night, when he saw 
a champion away from him as far as hiseye could reach, on the 
sea to the west, coming towardshim. Huge, and ugly, and hate- 
ful appeared this champion to him, for it seemed to him that his 
head reached the sky in height, and he could plainly see the 
broad expanse of the ocean between his legs. The phantom 
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urct. xxm. fatigued, when he heard the uprising of the lake, as if it were 

Story of the the noise of a great sea. His ardour induced him, notwithstand- 

ttuurthe ing his great fatigue, to g° to see the cause of the great noise 

awgmeicn's which he had heard, and he presently perceived the tumult 

tinued“, which the monster had produced. It appeared to him that there 
were thirty cubits of it above the lake. It then raised itself w 
into the air, and sprang towards the cathair; and it s0 open 
its jaws that the vat of a king’s house might enter them. He 
[Cuchulainn] then executed his form-chleas, and sprang up [in 
the air too], and with the velocity of a twisting-wheel flew 
around the monster. He closed his two hands around its neck 
then, and then directed one of them to its mouth and down its 
throat, and tore the heart out of it. He then cast it from him 
upon the ground, and he plied its eword upon it, cutting it to 

neces, and carried its head to the watching-seat, where he placed 

it along with the other heads. 

“ Cuchulainn took some rest after these mighty exploits, un- 
til the dawn of the morning, when he saw the great phantom 
coming fm of the Jester sen towards him”. But, without 
repeating details, it is sufficient for our present purpose to state, 
thet his Pod fortune and his stout heart and Hs stood to him 
on this occasion as it did in his previous encounters, and that 
he overthrew the phantom giant, as he did the rest of the ene- 
mies of Curoi's court. 

Our hero then bethought him that his companions, who pre- 
ceded him in the wardership the two previous nights, must have 
jumped over the wall of the cathair, as they had been seen to 
fall from the air within, when cast over by the giant, and he de- 
termined not to be outdone by them in this stupendous feat. 
The story then goes on in the same extravagant style of lan- 

e which we meet in the tale of the battle of Magh-Rath 
ul lished by the Archeological Society), and in many other 
such pieces, as follows:— 

“He attempted twice to leap over, but he failed. ‘ Alas?’ 
said he, ‘that I have taken so much trouble hitherto to secure 
the ‘‘ Champion’s share”, and to lose it now by failing to take 
the leap which the other knights have accomplished’. What 
Cuchulainn did at these words was this: He would fly from 
where he stood, at one time, until his face would come plump 
against the cathair. At another time he would spring up into 
the air, so that he could see all that was within the cathair. 
At another time he would fall down and sink to his knees in 
the ground, from the pressure of his ardour and his strength. 
At another time he would not disturb the dew from the top of 
the grass, from the buoyancy of his spirit, and the velocity 
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fer. xxit- ster, which stood in the middle of this once great cathatr, was, 
no doubt, one of considerable dimensions, and built of stone; 
but unfortunately, as no trace of it is known to remain now, and 
as no precise description of it is given in our story, we are left 
to guess that it was probably a building somewhat of the size 
and form of the house of the royal branch at Emania, or of the 
house in Rath Cruachain which I have already described. Even 

esition of the exact situation of the historic Cathair Conroi has not been 

onrot not satisfactorily ascertained; although Dr. Charles Smith in his 

neatly History of Kerry, already quoted, places it on the very summit 
of a conical mountain of that name, and describes by this title 
the highest of the Sliabh Mis range, a mountain 2,100 feet above 
the level of the sea. This, however, could scarvely be correct, 
as no human dwelling, much less the fortified palace of a king, 
would be placed in so inaccessible a position. And, therefore, 
the heaps of large stones which Dr. Smith mentibns as exist- 
ing on the top of this mountain, if they be ancient remains at all, 
must probably be those of a ruined sepulchral monument, and 
not those of Curoi’s Cathair. 

On the Ordnance Survey map Cathair Conroi is marked but 
at an elevation of one thousand fect above the level of the sea, 
and at or near the source of the little river Finnghlais, which 
runs down the side of the mountain and falls into the bay of 
Tralee near its western extremity. This would certainly be the 

tory of the proper position for Cathair Conroi, according to the old topo- 

ete raphical tract called the Dinnseanchas, which professes to give 

me" the origin of the name of this stream. And as its story too has 
reference to Cathair Conroi, and as the substance of it, given 
in a few words, may enable some one who hears or reads them 
to identify with certainty the site of this famous cathair, I shall 
briefly narrate it here. 

We have seen before how graciously the lady Blathnaid, king 
Curoi Mac Ddirés wife, had received the three rival champions 
of Ulster at her court, and how warmly Curot himself, on his 
return home, had eulogized Cuchulainn’s valour in guarding his 
court. Yet, notwithstanding these commendations from Curot, 
there existed an old cause of dissension between him and Cuchu- 
lainn. Curoi’s wife, the beautiful Blathnaid, was the daughter 
of Midir, king of the island of Firfalgia, which some of our old 
writers say was a name for the present Isle of Mann. Inasuc- 
cessful attack made on this island by the chief heroes of Ulster, 
headed by Cuchulainn, and assisted by Curoi Mac Ddiré, who 
joined them in disgnise as a simple champion, the chief prize 
among the spoils obtained was the king's daughter, this lady 
Blathnaid. Accordingly, on the return of the party to Ulster, 
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Lect. xx. giving the sleeping warrior a smart prick of hissword in the side, 


Reference to 


Cathair 
Chonras in 
the tale of 
the “Battle 


of Ve ry 


to awaken him—so that it should not be said he slew him while 
in his sleep—he cut off his head. 

The court was next stripped of all its valuables; and Cuchu- 
laind with the treacherous Blathnaid, taking with them a quan- 
tity of rich spoils gathered from all parts of the world, returned 
in safety to Ulster. Tf the stream which passed by Cathair Chon- 
rai had received a name before this time, it thenceforth lost it, 
for it is ever sinve, even to this day, known as the Finnghlais, 
or “ white-stream”. And therefore any person taking this white- 
stream, still so well known in the locality, as his guide, and fol- 
lowing it up the mountain, may Petha discover the ancient 
Cathair Chonrat, some vestiges of which must still exist. 

Cathair Chonrai appears to have been well known at the time 


of writing the old tale called Cath Finntragha, or Battle of Ven- 


Harbour. The name Ventry is a vulgar anglicised form of 

inntraigh ; a name which literally signifies “ white-strand”, and 

which is very applicable to the shore of that famous harbour, 
which is covered with beautiful white sand. ° 

In this old story we are told that when Find Mac Cumhaill 
was marching from the eastern parts of Ireland to the great 
battle of Ventry, he passed over the river Maige, in the county 
of Limerick, into Ciarruidhe Luachra, or Kerry, and then passed 
over the long white strand (of the bay) of Tralee, with his left 
hand to Cathair na-Claen Ratha, which was called Cathair 
Chonrai, and to Sliabh Mis, and so from that to the mouth of the 
Labhrand, and so on to Finntraigh [Ventry]. 

I cannot take upon myself to say that the places mentioned 
in this march are all correctly set down; but the reference to 
Cathair Chonrai appears to be correct, as it was after Find had 

assed over the strand of Tralee, that he is said to have 
by it leaving it on his left; and this would exactly agree with the 
position on the map of the river Finnghlais, which falls into 
the western extremity of the bay of Tralee. 

Another curious bit of additional information, if it be correct, 
is supplied by this tale, namely, that Cathair Chonrai was also 
called Cathaar na-Claen Ratha, that is, the ‘‘ Cathair of the slop- 
ing Rath”; and probably Claen Rath, or “sloping Rath” only. 
And this may lead farther to the identification of the old Cat- 
hair, since, perhaps, it may be still known under the name of 
Cathair na-Claen Ratha, or of Claen Rath only. 

So much for the construction, position, and history of one of 
the most celebrated of the ancient stone buildings of the Mile- 
sians, of which we are fortunate in having ap example pre- 
served so well in the description of Cathair Chonrat. 
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very curious list of the tribes who took part in the great Aith- 
wach Tuatha revolution in the first century, and of the dispersion 
und enslayement—to some extent—of these tribes, in the same 
century, by the monarch Tuathal Teachimhar, on recovering the 
throne of his father, who had been killed in that revolution.” 
Those revolutionary tribes are very generally believed to have 
been the oppressed and degraded descendants of the pre-Mile- 
sian colonists; but, although great numbers of them be! onged to 
the earlier races, yet a great many of them belonged to the de- 
cayed Milesian race also, as well as to the Picts who had settled 
in the east of Ireland. These revolutionists have been called 
Attacotti by modern Irish writers; but, whether they really 
were the Attacotti of Romano-British history is a question 
that, I fear, will never be cleared up. It is, however, certain 
from the detailed list just alluded to, that they consisted not 
all of one race, but of a number of tribes belonging to the 
various races which then inhabited the country. ere can 
be no doubt, however, that among those revolutionary tribes 
there was a large proportion of the Firbolg race, who, from 
a list of the battles in which they were defeated, appear to 
have been in valour and social position the most formidable 
opponents that Tuathal had to contend with. And it is not 
to be supposed that, when these various tribes were reduced 
to the condition of rent-payers to the state, they therefore dis- 
appeared, or even sunk into insignificance. It was not s0: 
for, we find about the close of the sixth century that the 
whole country of Ui-Maine, in the present counties of Gal- 


th we and Roscommon, was in the actual possession of the Fir 


bolgs when, about that time, it was forcibly wrested from 
them by Maine Mér of the race of Colla da Chrioch, ances- 
tor of the O’Kellys of that country. There is a curious and 
somewhat romantic account of this conquest in the Life of Saint 
Greallan, patron of the territory, preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy, an extract from which is published in the “ Tribes 
and Customs of Hy-Maine”, printed in 1843 by the Irish 
Archeological Society. 

Now, the Firbolgs down to the historic times preserved ter- 
ritories and importance ; and we have very fair evidence to show 
that, during a space of more than a thousand years, they held 
possession, one way or another, of the whole province of Con- 
nacht, often as sovereigns. It would be but reasonable, there- 
fore, to expect—if “ cahers” and stone-building were peculiar 
characteristics of their civilization—that vestiges of such build- 
ing should even still remain, in connection with the townland 

@N See in Appendix the note on this subject. 
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Lecr. xm. even if they were, as pretended—a ruder race—would conti: 
to adhere to their own less refined habits and tastes, after tl 
had become masters of the country, and that in presence of 
superior civilization of their now fallen predecessors, who ¢ 
remained in peace under their rule, and lived in import 
numbers around them. 
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writings, as well as the various sumptuary laws by which parti- 
cular robes and ornaments were regulated in ery, early ray 
One of the earliest entries in our ancient books connected with 
my present subject, and referring to a period usually considered 
so remote as fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, isa 


piuary notice of a sumptuary law regulating the colours to be worn in 


dress. Such a law implies necessarily a considerable advance 
in the arts connected with weaving and dyeing. The intro- 
duction of diversity of colours in dress is attributed to the mo- 
narch Tighernmas, who is said to have reigned at the remote 
period just mentioned. To the monarch Eochaidh 
or “' Eochaidh, the cloth designer”, is attributed the extension 
and complete establishment of this early sumptuary law. The 
Book of Leinster, which is the oldest authority thet I am ac- 
uainted with on this subject, thus speaks of it: “ Tighernmas, 
e son of Ollaig, then assumed the sovereignty, and he broke 
three times nine battles before the end of a year upon the de- 
acendants of Eber. It was by him that deinking horns (or 


» cups) were first introduced into Erinn. It was by him that 


gold was first smelted [the word used means literally boiled] 
in Erinn, and that colours were first put into cloths (namely— 
brown, red, and crimson), and ornamental borders. It was by 
him that ornaments and brooches of gold and silver were first 
made. Juchadan was the name of the artificer who smelted the 
‘old in the forests on the east side of the river Liffey. And 
'ighernmas was seventy-seven years in the soversignty, and he 
nearly extirpated the descendants of Eber during that time. 
And he died in Magh Slecht, in the great meeting of Magh 
Slecht, and three-fourths of the men of Erinn died along with 
him, whilst adoring Crum Cruach, the king-idol of Erinn; and 
there survived accordingly but one-fourth of the men of Erinn. 
... « The one-fourth who survived of the men of Erinn gave 
the sovereignty to Ecchaidh Edgudach, the son of Dairé 
Domthig, of the sced of Lugaidh, the eon of Ith.” It 
@%) (original:—Sabor cigepmmay Lxxun. thbLiadam sppigain hi 
mac ge Tigerlsp olanhe cont. <eay tp. bee nen Gerlgene Glare 
(? . . « .] cain acar bmpip cpinor Eben ap im pe pin, Conepbailc rm 
cata pe cino bliadna fon claino Marg slece ammépodil mag Sleéc 
eben. tp Lewy cuca cupn acuip cap cons cechpamchana pep n= 
ww henen. ip ler po benbeo op cnenn mable wry 1¢ aopeo énorm 
4p cup in hepinn, acar cucaé] chore, nig roar enenn. Conacepna 
‘oata Fon erage acar coptapa [.1. amlaicipin atc cenéetpamcha fen 
AMNA VEaNZd, scar cones] ip nhenenn . . . Do pac mcech- 
ir venad Cumcatge acap bpecc- pamchu chepna vpepard (epenn) pi- 
nora Oip, acar angit in hepenn. 1uda- ge v0 Cocharoh Evguvad mac Daipe 
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small wooden vessels; their cauldrons and their small keeves; 
their rings, and their bracelets, and their robes, and their thumb- 
rings, and also their clothes; and of these clothes the colours 
enumerated are these: crimson, and blue, and black, and green, 
and yellow, and speckled, and pale, and gray, and blay, and 
striped.” Now, if we consider the tale of the Tdtn Bo Chuatlgne, 
from which the above enumeration is taken, to have been ori- 
ginally written even as late as the time set down for the recov 
of a much older version in the seventh century, no one will 
deny that the list of primary colours which it contains, indepen- 
dently of combinations, is ample enough. But the existing tale 
bears internal evidence of being composed of fragments of a tho- 
roughly pagan tale connected anew into a connected narrative. 
t does not appear from the passage in question what the 
materials of the robes alluded to were, but we may presume 
that they were native wool and flax, and probably imported silk, 
or Siriac, as it is called in some of our ancient tracts. Neither 
does it appear of what shape or fashion were the robes, nor of 
what particular articles they consisted. Indeed almost all our 
personal descriptions are silent on the number of garments 
worn by either men or women, as it seldom happens that any 
distinguished persons, except warriors in or going to battle, are 
described, and in those cases the description is of a very general 
character. As instances, however, of the diversity of colours 
which distinguished various classes in ancient times, and the 
general character of their clothes, we shall have to draw again 
to a great extent on the same grand old tale of the Téin Bo 
Chuailgne. 

I have in former lectures sufficiently described the origin of 
the war of the Téin Bo Chuailgne, and need not therefore say 
anything further on that subject here, and may consequently 
take up the story where the preparations for the war commence, 
When queen Medbh, stung by the refusal of Daire Mac Fiachna 
to sell or lend his famous bull the Donn Chuailgne, had vowed 
vengeance against the whole province of Ulster, and had de- 
termined to get possession of the bull by force, she bethought 
her of the means of carrying her plans into execution. e 
accordingly summoned to her court the seven Mainés her sons, 
with all their followers, and their cousins, the seven sons 


3) [original:—tTucad 0616 anba 
cdpin 0a pecatb co fercasp cra vib 
rvambav Lia péorc, acap moime, acap 
wmomarra. Tucad uca 4 f-ena, 
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Camp, 6 milan, acap 4 Lotommarp, 


acer 4 n-opolihate, Tucait vana 2b, 


cucu, a Fainne, acar 4 palge, scar 
4 Fopnsrca, aca 4 n-Sprofire, acar 
4 f-ergues, etip soncaip, acar 
Sonm, scar oud, scar udine, bude, 
acar bece acar Léécna, ovop, 
ales yt qmobat.—H, 2, 18 £ 41. 
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The first party described by Mac Roth consisted of three 
times three thousand men, according to the story; and after de- 
scribing how they raised a mound for their chief to sit on, the 
poetic herald continues: “ A tall graceful champion of noble, 
polished, and proud mien, stood at the head of the party. This 
most beautiful of the kings of the world, stood among his trooj 
with all the signs of obedience, superiority, and command. 
wore a mass of fair, yellow, curling drooping hair. He hada 
pleasing, ruddy countenance. He had a deep blue, sparkling, 

iercing, terrific eye in his head ; and a two branching beard, 

low, and curling upon his chin. He wore a crimson, deep-bor- 
dered five folding Fuan, or tunic; a gold pin in the tunic over 
his bosom; [and also] a brilliant white shirt, interwoven with 
thread of red gold, next his white skin”““” Such is the desori 
tion of the renowned champion Conchobar Mac Nessa hit 
the king of Ulster. 

The next company at the hill of Slemain was under twice 
three thousand, and, says Mac Roth, “this party too was led by 
acomely man. He had fair yellow hair upon him. He 
a glossy curling beard. He wore a green cloak wrapping him 
about ; and there was a bright silver brooch (Cagsan) in that cloak 
at his breast. He had a brown-red shirt, interwoven with thread 
of red gold, next his skin and descending to his knees”.“” This 
was Causcraid Mend Macha, son of the king Conchobar. 

The third company is described by Mac Roth as similar to 
the last in order, in number, and in dress. ‘There was”, he 
said, ‘a comely broad headed champion at the head of that 

ty, with long, flowing, brown yellow hair; he had a shar, 
Piack blue eye rolling restlessly a ti head. He had a divided, 
curling, two-branching narrow (or confined) beard upon his chin. 
He wore a black-green, long-wooled cloak, wrapped around him ; 
and a foliated brooch (Delg Duillech) of Findruine in that cloak 
at his breast. He had a white shirt, with a collar, next his 
skin. A bright shield with devices in silver hung at his shoulder. 
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hair, and he had a scarred crimson face, and Ali 

eyes. A wounding shadowy spear over him. Fekete 
with a hard rim of white bronze hung at his shoulder. He 
wore a dark gray long-wooled cloak with a brooch of pale 

Id in that cloak at his breast. A shirt of striped silk lay next 

is skin. A sword with hilt of ivory, and an ornamentation 
of gold thread upon the outside of his dress”. This champion 
was Munremur the son of Gercin, chief of the territory of 
Modurn in Ulster. 

The next clann had “a broad-faced thickset champion at its 
head. And he was irritable, and had prominent, dull, and 
squinting eyes. He wore yellow, close curling hair. A streaked 
gray cloak hung upon him, with a bronze brooch at the breast. 
He wore a shirt with a collar, descending to the calves of his 
legs on him. An ivory-hilted sword hung at his left hip’«” 
This was Connud the son of Morna, from Callaind in Ulster. 

The leader of the next clann described by Mac Roth appears 
to be a specimen of manly beauty according to the herald’s 
ideas. No more comely champion had yet arrived, he says: 
and he describes him as having a head of bushy red yellow hair; 
a face broad above and narrow below [the true Celtic head of 
Treland] ; a deep gray, flashing, flaming, brilliant eye in his head, 
and pearly white teeth. He wore a white and red cloak or 
wrapper, and a brooch (¢) of gold in that cloak at his breast. 
He ted on a shirt of kingly silk, turned up with a red hem of 
eochaid the son of 
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gold, next his white skin”. This was 
Fatheman from Rigdond in Ulster. 

The next clann is distinguished by Mac Roth as steady and 
diversified. ‘“ A beautiful, active champion was at the head of 


(47) original :—Laeé 
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curling hair. He wore a black flowing cloak with a brooch 
of red bronze over his breast; and an embroidered shirt next 
his skin”.*? This was Eirrge Echbel from Bri Ergi in Ulster. 

We have next aclann with a large fine man at its head. He 
had foxy red hair, and foxy red large eyes in his head, and he 
wore a speckled cloak. This was Mend the son of Salcholgan, 
from the headlands of the river Boind. 

At the head of the next clann that came to the hill of Slemain 
was a chief described as a long-cheeked swarthy man with black 
hair upon him, and long-limbed. ‘ He had a red longwooled 
cloak, with a clasp of w. ite silver in it, over his breast, and a 
linen shirt next his skin”“” This was Fergna the son of Find- 
conna the king of Burach in Ulster. 

Then we have a company described as steady, and different 
from the other companies: “some of them had red cloaks; 
others yy cloaks, others blue cloaks, and others cloaks of 
green, blay, white, and yellow; and these cloaks all floating 
splendidly and brightly upon them”. “ There is”, said Mac 

‘oth, “a red speckled little boy, with a crimson cloak, amo: 
them in the centre; he has a brooch (4) of gold in that cloak 
over his breast: and a shirt of kingly silk interwoven with red 

old next his white skin”.“” This was Erce the son of Carpri 

ia-Fer, monarch of Erinn, and of Fedilm Nucruthach (lte- 
tally Fedilm the ever blooming), daughter of king Conchobar. 
This was the Erce mentioned in a former lecture, at whose 
death his sister Acaill died of grief, and was buried on the hill 
of Acaill, so called after her, and now known as the hill of 
Skreene, near ancient Tara. 

Lastly a clann is described by Mac Roth, which counted, he 
said, no less than thirty hundred blood red, furious warriors, 


69 [original:—1p ha bale bauth- ovopoa in atpinud na burom pin. 
mary ipricicg udchman; Léec[ana- folc oub fain; pich ballpao 1. 
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anéino, Lampava [in atninuch na bu- 
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xxi. Jgind in that great combat described in a former lecture,” 
_ which proved fatal to himself at Ath Ferdiaidh (now Ardee) 
wwe are told that when he came to the queen's pavilion, “ he 
was honoured and supplied with the best of food, and plied 
with the choicest, most delicious, and most sxlulareting of 
liquors, until he became intoxicated and hilarious. And he 
Gitspro. was promised great rewards for undertaking to fight and com- 
edonto bat, namely, a chariot worth four times seven cumals or eighty- 
Ferdtadhi four cows; and suits of clothes for twelve men, of cloth of all 
colours; and the size of his own territory of the smoothest 
of Magh Ai (in the present county of Roscommon) free of rent 
and tribute, and of attendance at court or upon expeditions; 
without any forcible exaction whatever; and to his son and his 
grandsons and t-grandsons to the breast of eternity, and 
end of the world; and the queen's daughter (Findabair) as 
his wife, and the brooch (£4) of gold which was in (queen) 
one of them, Medbh’s mantle over all that”, or, as she is made to say in the 
bigoch, ——€0} vy of the Tin preserved in the vellum MS. H.2.16.'T.C.D.: 
ene otk My spear brooch (Duillend-Dealc) of gold which he thirty 
tour pounds. Ungas (or ounces) and thirty half Ungas and thirty Crossache, 
and thirty quarter Croseactin 
Persons often find it difficult to believe that some of the gold 
bracelets and silver brooches to be seen in the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy could, from their massiveness, have ever 
been worn as personal ornaments; but after this great gold 
brooch of queen Medbh, which, according to our calculation, 
must have weighed more than four pounds Troy, we need won- 
der no longer at the weight of those that have come down to 
us from those remote ages. I have indeed so frequently had 
occasion to refer to the use of these large heavy pins in nar- 
rating more than one historical event or anecdote, that I need 
scarcely insist on the abundance of evidence we possess as to 
the use of brooches even larger and heavier than those in 
the museum of the Academy: and there is in fact a fragment 
of one such silver brooch in that museum, sufficient to show 
how easily queen Macha Mongruadh might have marked out 
the tracing of the great Rath of Hmania with hers. 
Story of wee There is another curious reference to the imaginary costume 
Conglinges ofan imaginary individual, preserved in the Leabhar Mér Duna 
Doighre (now called the Leabhar Breac) in the Royal Irish 


(82) [See Lect. XIV., ante, vol. i., p. 302; and also Appendix, where the 
whole episode descriptive of this fight is given.] 

«*3) [See Appendix, where the original of this passage will be found as 
Part of the text of the whole episode of the combat of Cuchulaind and Fer~ 

iadh } 
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bronze pe Siegen gtr seven ribs of red gold in its 
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xxtv.__ article is not restored to the pledger, that is his brooch, and 
everything which is composed of [gold or of] silver, or an article 
equal tb it in value, there shall be a fine of dishonour, and other 
enumerated fines, together with restitution of the pledge [upon 
the overholder]”.7? 

The law then goes into more minute details as follows:— 

‘‘ What has the law laid down as the fine of a pledged needle? 
Answer—it is a dairt [or yearling calf] that is paid as the fine for 
it. Ifit be a cloak needle, it is a heifer that is paid as its fine. 
And it is the same fine that is paid to any pereon [for needles], 
but women are the most proper to put them in pledge”. 

This article is further ecphined as follows: ‘ t does the 
law lay down as the fine of a pledged needle? Answer—A 
dairt (or yearling calf] worth fur screpalls [of three pennies 
each] is what is paid as the fine of the needle, that is of the fine 

le. That is to say: a yearling calf to every woman what- 

ever as the fine for her needle, except the embroideress, for, as 

her, it is the value of an ounce of silver that shall be 

paid her as the fine for her needle; provided, however, that this 

may not be paid her except for the needle with which she 
works her ornamentation, ‘hat is, her embroidery”. 

This article is further explained by another section, which 


Bootie 


says:— 

Mn The lawful right of the pledged needle of an embroideress 
is laid down by the law. It is in ornamentation she is paid as 
far os the value of an ounce of silver; because every woman who 
is an embroideress is entitled to more profit (or value) than 
a queen”? 

‘This is a remarkable instance of protection to skilled industry 
so many ages ago! The law proceeds:— 
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it reaches three cows, and when it reaches [the three cows] it 
goes no further”. : 

The law then passes from the professional and from the ame- 
teur embroideress and from the King wife, to the wife of an 
Airech Feibhe, or chief of dignity, of whom it says: 

“The workbags of the wives of the noble [or lord’ grades, 
that is, a workbag with its legitimate property of [silver > 
with a veil, and with a diadem of gold, and asilk handkerchief, 
and if so, there are three heifers paid as its fine; and if these are 
notin it, it is the double of every article which is in it that is 
paid until it reaches three heifers”. 

zits text is further explained as follows: < 

“If it be a bag without its legitimate property, namely, a 
veil, and silver thea, and a Gaenent of caver, and a disdem 
of gold; or what contains a painted mask, that is, what contains 
a painted face, [or mask] for assemblies, namely, the banner or 
the handkerchief of silk, or the gold thread, that is when it does 
not contain those things; and if those things were contained in 
it, three heifers [would have been the lawful fine for it]; but 
when those [articles] are not in it, it is double the value of 
everything which is in it until it reaches the three heifers [that 
is paid for it, but when it so reaches] it goes no further”. Thi 
is a very curious entry regarding ladies’ dress, and indicates, I 
think, a peculiar and advanced state of civilization. 

So much then for the legal protection of an embroideress in 
ancient Erinn, and for the Tegal requisites of what is, I believe, 
in our times called a lady’s workbag or work-box. We must 
remember, however, that the articles required by law to consti- 


bag 
caly small tute the contents of a lady's treasure bag, formed only a small, 


though an important part of the articles intended to grace and 
decorate her person. Ncither her ordinary nor her state 

ments are enumerated here; neither are her rings, bracelets, 
clasps, anklets, brooches, earrings, necklaces, or torques, nor the 
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caille, acar gu minv om, acar 


MEIOPIDS, Acar Hi pamaipce ina ft 


puillem, acap mant wilec reo met if 


rablon gad neré ail incr, no Rime 
na om pamatpoe—H. 2 18. £. 39. a.) 
9) [original :—mamp saoach, .. 
manap ciag pan 4 cocor oligtead, 
a. calle, scar pone, scat Lano 
SINFIT, scar mino oi; M1 conar 
Fethal, a. no m commevar ecore 
‘04La com, .1. 19 meingr, no mn breve 
roa, no in painor, ain nodo nut 
ano inn pin; cap 0a mbet pabso 
Cp pamatper; wasp nad purl ip orab- 
Lav gad nerd wil inti no go qua na 
1 TamMaiper ; acer Noco cé10 Tat 
pH. 2 16, 1.29. a] Ls 
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6. For a Feith-Géir, which puts a sharp [smooth] face upon 


objecta con- her weaving.™ [This, I believe, was the sleeking stick or 


nected with 


bone which weavers still use to close and flatten linen cloth on 
the breast beam of the loom while in process of being woven.] 

7. For all the weaving implements, i.e. for all the instru- 
ments used in weaving, including beams and heddles, that is, 
weaving rods.“ \ 

8. For the flax scutching-stick, ie. by which the flax is 
scutched. For the distaff or flax rock [or for] the spindle for 
spinning wool. 

9. For a rolling beam, that is, the beam without the radia- 
ting head, without sharp points.*” [This was, I believe, the 
front beam of the loom upon which the warp was rolled up to 
be woven.] 

10. For a border (or fringe) sword, that is, [the sword or 
lath] upon which the border (or fringe) is woven. 

11. For materials, that is, for the finished material, the mate- 
rial which wants only to be woven; that is, the white balls, 
the white (bleached) thread. 

12. For the instrument of the manufacturing woman, namely, 
the winding bars, that is, the tree upon which she prepares the 
yarn, the winding reel.” (‘This was not the vertical reel upon 
which the skene of yarn was formed from off the 1 or the 
spindle, but it was the horizontal reel upon which the skene of 
yam, when taken off the vertical reel, was laid, and wound off 
into balls or bottoms, as they still call them in the rural districts.] 

13. For a border fringe upon itself, [i.e. cloth having a bor- 
dered edge or fringe made of ita own Ad and not sewed on]. 

14. For the facilitater of her handiwor!l [namely], that which 
facilitates to her the work she produces from her hand; the 

attern piece of leather, which is placed before her, in which 
1s delineated the pattern of the work. 
 [originsl:—1m fet [no rd] chaipe, a.apa Figchep im conpchap, 
sein [1.00 bem pert gen oop a —Lbid. 
Fi5).]—Jbid, and vol. i. p. 152 of Sen- 5) (original: —im abpiuy, 1. aoban, 
chus Mér of Brehon Law Commis.] wary ace 4 figt, 1. na ceipele gela, 
%) (original:—1m atceo pige uile 1. pnde pinn—dbid.] 
1. comoban na fige v0 Zapmmib | OH [original :—1m comoparp na- 
ocup 00 claromrb 1. na placa pipe. bainpe [. int ap a comoibrugenn mn 
Harl. MSS. 432, fol 10. a. a] 
(60) {original -—1m flere Tin, 1.04 chapteéat [1.1m chan cosas.) no 
Flerechep im Lin. 1m cutcrl,a.cur- coenaip [1 cpanoa beca a cmn cope 
GL Lin, aan epeasty a noble — eanht Tobaippe,.t. grim an grim. Zo] 
1) [original :-—1m yc ale —Tbid 
Red rene sarc ea 
in Sapman cen buiup [cenbaip], .1. pare, .1. upaice Le in copan vo pnt 6 
con pacbap.— Ibid.) amin nusé Leob ma plaonaipy, a. 
©} [original :—1m cloroem cop- fuat mn gnera inncr.—Jbid.] 
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This most curious fact, of a pattern, cut or painted, by an __xx1v- 
artist or designer in leather, was probably made available for objects con- 
figured weaving as well as embroidery and other needlework. thos srs" 
Several bones of animals have becn discovered, and are now in Syarrat” 
the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, containing patterns whlch pro- 
of illuminated letters for ancient books, and delicate interlacings might bave 
for such letters, or for the embellishment of shrines, croziers, 0z#ke" 
covers of books, etc.; and an ancient box or pouch of strong *¥* 
leather, with various interlacings and grotesque figures, embosse 
by pressure, and which was intended for, and used as, a case for 

ancient Book of Armagh, is now preserved, as well as the 
book itself, in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. There 
is good reason to believe that this case was made in the tenth 
century. 

14. For a wallet with its contents, that is, a bag with what 
is put to keep init. For the material, that is, the Atteog, that 
is, the string that is about it, that is, about.its mouth.” 

15. For a Crioll, that is, a bag formed of strips of leather 
stitched together with a thong. 

i Crioll-n ing was a trade in itself, but included the 
making of leather bottles. ‘The maker was called a Cliaraidhe, 
from Clera, a word synonymous with Crioll; and he was also 
called a Pataire, from Pait, a bottle, when he practised that 
branch of the trade. The brogue-maker, or Cuaranaigh, some- 
times made bag and bottle making part of his trade.] 

16. For a leathern tube-bag, that is a bag (or case) with a 
wooden tube, that which encased the cosmetic or oil bottle. 

17. For a Rinde [that is, a round wooden bucket]." 

18. For a Cusal ce is, a long wooden bin (or box).] These 
were small wooden repositaries of prepared materials, which the 
women kept in ancient times”. 

19. For needle [i.e. the thread passes through its eye]..°? 

20. For ornamentation thread, that is, coloured thread.¢™ 

21. For a Scaideirc, that is, the reflector of the woman's 
image, that is, a mirror”.!? 


P [original:—im ravag cona 1) [original:—1m pinoe, 4. tn 
econcarg, .1. 1n CIAg cur ani ecap- foca—Ibid.. 
chap inne. in fm) cabnip, a. at- [original :—1m churail, 1, gar- 


Geog, .1.1n Loman bip imbe, 1m 4. que, .1. cpuinD qugIND, 1. cpanooga 
beet es Ibi Poca "no bie sea anal ioe im an 
©) Coriginal:—1m cqwol, .s. 1m abner— Ibid. 
cporatt, cpo Fuargchen v7 allarb, —°) [original:—1m pnachare, a. 
no no Sprorattan fea pét inc pnaté na cpd.—Jbid.] 

(9) original —1m cnanobolg, 1. | 1°) foriginal:—im pniiche Lge, 
Lechain, 1. bolg of ambio cpann- 1. pnaé oata,— Ibid] 
belan analluo, 1. bip fon pare | °Y [original:—1m rearoeine, 1. 
foiléer,—Ibid.] wayne ns mban, 1. pededn.— 
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xx1V. For Focoisle ben, that is, anything which one woman borrows 

from another”.0* 

Orjects con- To this curious list of articles, connected with the manufac- 

the textile ture of domestic clothing, may be added the following few items, 

{eects which are found in the Brehon Laws, which relate to = 

other an” tion between husband and wife, when each of the Jes took 
of the common property, as it stood at the time of se ion, 
an amount proportioned to their respective stocks when first 
married, the property of the wife not resting in her husband 
under the Irish law. The following is an extract from the 
law alluded to: 

“ Four divisions there are upon wool [at the time of separa- 
tion], of which the woman takes a seventh part, if it be only 
in the fleece, and a sixth part if it be in flakes, anda third part 
when almost ready [for the rock], half after oil was put into it, 
and also when in cloth’.“ 

“ Pour divisions there are upon the Glaissin [that is, the dye- 
stuff]. A ninth part for plucking it, a sixth part for bruising 
it, and until it is applied to the colouring, that 1s, until the wool 
passes from the Glatsin into the first, or ground colour. A third 
part, if it has passed out of the first dying into the second She 
takes half if it is fully dyed.°” 

“ Four divisions that are upon flax for her. She takes but 
a measure of the seed if it is only standing, that is, if the flax 
be still growing, or in bundles unbroken. She takes a sixth 
part if it is broken. She takes half if it has passed from the 
scutch”.’™ 

To these curious references to the materials of cloth, and linen, 
and their manufacture, to be found in our ancient laws, I shall 
here add another small item from an ancient tract called the 
Book of Rights, published by the Celtic Society in the year 
1847. This curious book gives an account of the tributes and 
services paid by the various chicfs and territories of Erinn to 
the provincial and petty kings, and these again to the monarch, 
as well as the monarch’s stipends and presents to these in return. 

Colonred Among the tributes and services paid to the king of Leinster 


thread and 
Tool Paid 88 105) (original:—focoipleben ap) e8 104 hi 
reat * Ji NA minugan, co techc 4 cno 
TET anasto, ae beni on bon 6 coili-> [a.armn nglaypis macec ono): Cyan 
Harleian MSS. 432. fol. 10. a. a.) tap na cet covan [.1.17 in ony canat- 
(196) Toriginal:—Cecheona panoa rj. Lech mav co catve.—H. 2 15.] 
Fut popotlano..a m [unt] mao) [original —cecheopa panoacr 
4p Lompsn, acat .ur. eo altoaib, fon Lin. hep Cha pup 01 man fon a 
acer cpian 4 cipcho avbaLam, Lech coir bech 1m Lin, no man ap cuaparb 
0 v0 cae beorl inv ein abpup acap cen chuagain. Serpeo mao mnan- 
ecach.—H. 2. 15.] ta [main vance]. Lech 6v0 éo1 
40) [original:—Cecheona bs pop oclap.—H. 2. 16. 
glaipin, 1. noman ap na buain ut. 
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xxv. ancient Erinn which they called Rudh and Rotdh; but as the 


bine 


pint is not now known in the country, I cannot designate it 
y any more intelligible name. In the ancient laws it classed 
with corn and onions; and they speak of a ridge of Rudh or Roidh 
as they would of a ridge of onions or corn. 

The other ingredient already mentioned, which is called 
Glaissin, and with which they produced the various shades of 
blue, appears to have been the plant now called “ woad”, for- 
merly much used by dyers." The late Mr. Francis Mx 
hony, of Limerick, made a handsome fortune by the culti- 
vation in fields of this plant, and its application to the : purposes 
of dyeing, which he carried on very extensively for many 

ears. 
7 There is a curious reference to the application of the Glaissin, 
in colouring wool, preserved in the ancient Gaedhelic life of St. 


si Gate Ciaran of Clonmacnoise, who died a.v..548. The following 


is a literal translation :— 

“On a certain day Ctaran’s mother was preparing Glaissin. 
And when she had it ready to put the cloth into it, then his 
mother said to him: ‘ Go out, Ciaran’, said she, ‘ people do not 
deem it lucky to have men in the house with them when they 
are putting cloth down to be dyed’. ‘ May there be a dar! 

y stripe in it then’, said Ciaran. And so of all the cloth 
thar was put into the Glaissin, there was no piece of them with- 
out a dar! gray stripe in it. 

“ The Glaissin was prepared again, and his mother said to 
him: ‘Go thou out now this time, Ciaran, and let there be no 
dark gray stripe in the cloth this tumn’”. 

It was then he said: 

“ Allelujah Domine. 

May my mother's Glatesin be white! 

Every time it comes back to thy hand 

May it be as white as bone; 

Every time it comes out of the boiling, 

May it be whiter than curds”. 
And so every piece of cloth that was put into it after this was 
white. 

“The Glaissin was prepared the third time. ‘ Ciaran’, said 
his mother, ‘ do not spoil e Glaissin upon me this turn, but let 
it be blessed by you’, [this Ciaran did] and after it was blessed 
by Ciaran, there was not made before or after it a Glaissin 
as good as it, for though it were all the cloth of all the Cinel 

(9) [The Tsatis tinctoria (Lin.) Glastum or Guadum. The French call it 


Pastel ; the Italians, Guado and Gastro ; and the Spaniards, Pastel and Glasto. 
See on this subject Introduction.) 
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xxiv. eithor driven into the walls of a house, or on a frame specially 
made for the purpose], and then put into the loom and woven. 

On the subject of embroidery and elegant needlework, it would 
be very easy indeed to extend this lecture much farther; but for 
the present I will content myself with a very few references of 
striking interest. 

Referenceto In the ancient tale called Tochmare nEimire, that is, the court- 

frtnetaieor Ship of the lady Emer, described in a former lecture, we are 

the Toch- told that when Cuchulaind, the t champion of Ulster, came 

néimire; in his chariot from Emania to Lusk, in the present county of 
Dublin (where Forghall Monach Emer's father kept his high 
court of universal hospitality), he found her sitting on the lawn 
of her father's court surrounded by fifty young ladies, the 
daughters of the surrounding gentlemen, whom she was in- 
structing in needlework and embroidery. 

and Inthe Again, in the ancient topographical tract called the Dinn- 

Pisweanha seanchas, and in that article of it which professes to give the 
derivation of the famous and well’known nl and Rath of Mats- 
tiu, now called Mullaghmast in the county of Kildare, we find 
the following curious passage: 

“ Maistiu (from whom the hill is named] was the born daugh- 
ter of Aengus Mac Umor, and embroideress to Aengus Mac Inog. 
She was the first person that formed the figure of a cross in Erinn, 
in the breast border of Aengua’ tunic”.""» The Aengus Mac 
Umor mentioned here, as the father of the lady Maistiu, was that 
Aengus of the Hitholg race who, shortly before the Incarnation, 
built the great stone fort on the great island of Arann, so well 
known to this day as Dun Aenghuis, and of which I had much to 
say in a former lecture. The other Aengus, who, I dare say, 
was the first that was ever decorated with the order of the cross 
at the hands of a fair lady, was the celebrated Tuatha Dé 
Danann chief of Brugh na Boinne, or “‘ the Palace of the Boyne”, 
near Slane, of whom so many mythological legends are still - 
preserved in Ireland. 

But no sooner did Christianity raise its heavenly banner in 
our island, than the charming ingenuity of woman was put in 
requisition to adorn with belitting dignity and splendour the 
glorious and devoted soldiers of the Cross. Be Patrick kept three 
embroideresses constantly at work, with, we may be sure, a suffi- 
cient staff of assistants. These were Lupait, his own sister, and 
Ere, the daughter of king Daire, and Cruimthoris of Cenngoba. 

Gece theem, St. Columb Cillé also had his special embroideress, whose name 


broideress 
Colun.b 


(1 [original :—“aspe ingen gen- comocald chron pup anepinn; 
m dengura mac sumoin banvpum- acoppcarp bpollach imap den- 
neach aengurs mac tnog apt pur gupa’.-- Book of Lecan, f. 333. a. b.] 
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xxiv. western world, even as regarded its shrine of human workman- 
ship; and it was found in twenty nights and two months, after 
all uz [omamentedion of] gold had been stolen off it; with sods 
turned over it”. 

Referencein I have found in the Book of Ballymote a curious old 
B ottelly- stanza, headed with these Latin words: 
colours worm —_« Ordo vestimentorum per colores”; that is, the order of the 
loths according to their colours. 
“ The following is the stanza: 
“ Mottled to simpletons; blue to women; 
Crimson to the kings of every host; 
Green and black to noble laymen; 
White to clerics of proper devotion”. 
Ciotnesot _‘It is probable that this stanza is only a fragment of a longer 
Gears poem, since we have undoubted authority that at the close of 
formed pert the ninth century (say about the year 900), clothes of various 
butesor colours such as cloaks, tunics, mantles, and capes, continued to 
Itealsne be paid by way of tribute or tax to and by the monarch, the 
pinghiend provincial Lupe and their subordinate kings. The following 
tarles. stanzas from the Book of Rights will show to what extent this 
reciprocity of stipends, or presents, and tributes existed between 
the supreme and petty rulers of the land in ancient times. 
Tributesto ‘To the kings of Cashel were paid as follows: 
eninsf = Two hundred wethers from the host were given; 
from Arai, An hundred hogs in statute tribute; 
An hundred cows that enriched the farmer's dairy 5 
An hundred green mantles from the men of Ara.“ 
Boirian; “A thousand oxen, a thousand cows I exact; 
To the palace in one day I ordain, 
A thousand rams swelled out with wool, 
[And] a thousand cloaks from Boirinn.“\ 


Lelnster ; “ He himself, the king of noble Cashel, is entitled 
To three hun suits of cloths at Samhain [from 
Leinster] ; 


To fifty steeds of a dark colour 
In fedlines for every battles” 
“ This is what is due, and no falsehood: 
Fifty oxen and fifty cows, 
Fifty steeds with noble bridles, 


(3) Annals of Four Masters. Dr. O'Donovan’s Edition. Year a.p. 1006. 

( Original :—Opoo wercimen- Copcaip vo pigaid Fach plore 
conum pencoloper, .1. opona nevaé taine ip oub vo Laetnaro perl 
pataid, Fino v0 éleipetb cpabato cpusto 
Dpec vo vputarb, gopm vo rinais —_ [no corp\]!—folio 161. b. 

(18) See for original Leabhar na g-Ceart, p. 44. 

(® Thid., p. 48, (iy) Thid., p. 54, 
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And an hundred cloaks of the cloaks of Umaill.“™ xxiv. 
‘© Three hundred hogs from the men of Uaithne Uosthne ; 
To Cashel without failure ; 
Three hundred mantles of bright mixture, [i.e. varigated] 
With an hundred strong milch cows.‘ 
“ Thirty short cloaks well stitched, Dutbhneach 
ich pa crimson fe tetaumed | men and Drengs 
Thirty cows from the men of Duibhneach, 
Thirty oxen from Drung.“” 
‘ There are due from the county of Corcumruadh Coreum- 
An hundred sheep, an hundred sows ; peeks 
A thousand oxen from brown Boirinn, 
A thousand cloaks not white.” 
“Ten hundred oxen from the Deise, the Deise; 
A thousand fine sheep, 
A thousand cloaks with white borders, 
A thousand cows after calving." 
“ An hundred from the men of Orbhraidhe Orbhratdhe, 
Of cows are given to him; 
An hundred white cloaks to fair Cashel, 
An hundred sows for the sty”. 
Such were the tributes, including those in clothes, which the 
king of Cashel received from his tributaries; and from the 
seanty number of garments with which he presented them in 
return, it is evident that by far the greater part of his stock was 
bestowed on persons of inferior rank, in his own tribe perhaps, 
including his men-at-arms. Thus:— 


“ Seven mantles with wreaths of gold, Stipends 
And seven cups for social drinking, or dea 
Seven steeds not accustomed to falter, fhedingeat: 
To the king of Kerry of the combats." Kerry; 

“ The prosperous king of Rathlenn is entitled Ratienn; 
To the sti dofe brave great man; 


Ten swords, and ten drinking horns, 
Ten red cloaks, ten blue cloaks.“ 
“ The king of Ara of beauty is entitled Ara; 
From the king of Fire of the comely face 
To six swords, six praised shields, 
And six mantles of deep crimson”.“™ 
The tributes of the king of Connacht come next, of which tributesto 
our says:— aking of 


“« Five score cows long to be praised, wr, 
«Tid, p. 58. (9) Thid,, p. 62. (9) Tid,, p. 64. 
a) Thid., p. 64. Om Thid., p. 66. 0%) Ibid; p. 68. 


(%) Ibid, p. 74, (a Tid. p. 82. (3 Thid, p. 86. 
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xxiv. Five score hogs of broad sides, 
Five score mantles of beautiful colour, 
From Umall to the king of Connacht.” 
the Greag. “ Three score hogs, great the tribute, 
eas And three score kingly cloaks, 
Three score milch cows hither come, 
From the Greagraidhe of the fine. trees." 


theconm- Twelve score of costly cloaks, 

Peet Two hundred cows without error in reckoning, 
Eighty hogs of great report 
Are due from the Conmaicne“™ 

the Otarr. “ Three score red cloaks, not black, 

sone Three score hogs of long sides, 


From the Ciarratdhe,—a hard sentence,— 
And all to be brought hither together."” 
theLaipane: “ Thrice fifty bull-like hogs, 
And-all to come hither at Samhain; 
Thrice fifty superb cloaks 
To the king of Connacht and Cruachan'? 
[From the Luighne]. 
fie Dest: “ Three times fifty crimson mantles it is known, 
: Without injustice, without transgression, 
Of the Dealbhna are these due 
To the king of Connacht at Cruachan."*? 
i aains, “ The great tribute of Ui Maine of the plain 
Is well known to every historian; 
Eighty cloaks, it is no falsehood, 
Eighty hogs, a weighty herd”. 
Stipenda Next come the disbursements of the king of Connacht, as 
King of Goo. our poet sings:— 
Ingots titled is the king of Dealbhna of Druim Leith 
Dealbhna ; To six swords and six shields, 
Six steeds, six tunics with gold [embroidery], 
Six drinking horns for banquets." 
Main, — Entitled is the king of Ui Maine the illustrious 
To seven cloaks, seven horses over the valley, 
Seven hounds to follow the chase, 
And seven bright red tunics”. 
iibatesta —__Next come the tributes paid to the king of Aileach or Tir 
Atescs —_oghain in Ulster:— 
Sen “ An hundred sheep, and an hundred cloaks, and an hundred 


cows, 
a) Thid., p. 98. (28 Thid., p. 98. 1%) Thid., p. 100. 
(1%) Thid., p. 102. (a) Thid., p. 102. 33) Tbid., p. 104. 


13) Thid, p. 106. OM) Tbid., p. 112. ca) Thid., p, 114. 
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And an hundred hogs are given to him, XXIV. 
From the Cuileantraidhe of the wars, 
To the king of Aileach, beside labour." 


“ An hundred beeves from the Ui Mic Caerthainn, the Us Me 
And an hundred Poe at very trifling, Seereten 
Fifty cows in lawful payment, 


Fifty cloaks with white borders.“*” 

“An Hunated milch cows from the Tuathas of Tort [Ui 1 Twrtre. 

‘uirtre]. 
Fifty hogs in bacon, fifty (live) hogs, 
wih fifty coloured clo Pe ve e iven 
From Dun na h-Uidhre in one day”. 

When the king of Aileach wes not himself the monarch of stipends, 
Ennn, he was entitled to three hundred suits of clothes from oe 
the monarch; and of the distribution of these three hundred {tingsot: 
suits among the king of Aileach’s subordinate kings or chiefs, 
the Root sings only of the following :— 

“The 


king of the Cinel Boghaine the firm oor 
Is entitled to five steeds for cavalry, 
Six shields, six swords, six drinking horns, 
Six n cloaks, six blue cloaks.“™ 
“Entitled is the king of Cinel Kanna aes. 
To five beautiful powerful steeds, ‘ 


Five shields, five swords for battle, 
Five mantles, five coats of mail“ 

“Entitled is the king of Craebh to a gift, Craabhs 
Three strong steeds as a stipend, 

Three shields, three swords of battle, 
Three green cloaks of uniform colour.“*” 

“Entitled is the king of Ui Mic Caerthainn Use Com: 
To three tunics with golden borders, 
Three beautiful statute mantles, 
Three befitting bondwomen.""” 

“Entitled is the king of Tulach Og Tulach Op. 
To fifty ervioable foreign bondmen, 

Fifty swords, fifty steeds, 
« Fifty white mantles, fifty coata of mail” 
, Next comes the king of Oirghtalla or Oriel’s distribution of stipends, 
Nich garments among his subordinate kings, of which our poet King ot 
— of: 
The stipend of the king of Ui Breasail is Ut Breemetts 
Three crimson eloaks of lightning lustre, 
«a36) Tbid., p. 120. %) Ibid, p. 122, 38) Thid., p. 124, 


1) Thid., p. 180. 4) Thid., p. 130. G0) Thid., p. 182, 
(43) Thid., p. 182. (4) Tid., p. 184. 
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xxiv Five shields, five swords of battle, 
Five swift steeds of beautiful colour.“ 
Ut Backes; Entitled is the king of Ui Eachach the noble 
To five crimson square cloaks, 
Five shields, five swords, five drinking horns, 
Five gray dark-forked steeds.“ 
U6 Metta ; “ Entitled is the king of Ui Meith the hero, 
Exon the king of Macha [Oirghialla] of great assem- 
es, 
To four swords, four drinking horns, 
‘Four cloaks, four iron-gray steeds.“ 
Ut Dortain; —“* The stipend of the king of [i Dortain is 
Three crimson cloaks with borders, 
Three shields, three swords of battle,“ 
Three white mantles, three coats of mail. 
ae “ Entitled is the king of Ui Briuin Archoill 
To three tunics with golden borders, 
Six steeds, six heavy bondinen; 
Six befitting bondwomen”.“% 
Unedrwe; The king of Ui Tuirtre was further entitled to gifts from the 
king of Oirghialla, such as:— 
“Eight bay steeds are due to him, 
ight crimson cloaks of beautiful texture, 
Eight shields, eight ewords, eight drinking horns, 
Eight hardworking, dexterous-handed bondmen:'” 
Fes Me-  « Entitled is the great king of Feara Manach 
: To five cloaks with golden borders, 
Five shields, five swords of battle, 
Five ships, five coats of mail. 
Mypdom — “* Entitled is the king of Mughdhorn and Ros 
To six bondmen of great vigour, 
Six swords, six shields, six drinking horns, 
Six crimson cloaks, six blue cloaks”. 
Stipends | ‘Next comes the distribution by the king of Uladh, or Ulidia, 
Ring ot that is Down and Antrim, of his gifts among his chiefs, firstly 
yeah vo the to the king of Guatignes as our poet sings: 
Ouatigne; “ Fifty swords, fifty shields, . 
Fety cloaks, fifty gray steeds, 
Fifty capes, fifty pack-saddles, 
And fifty Pleasing coats of mail.) 


dretdne; “ Twenty speckled cloaks,—no small present, 
Twenty mantles of softest sheen, 
ey Thid., p. 146. Ge Toid, p. 148,  Tpid., p. 148. 
(2) Thid., p. 150. (148) Thid, p. 150. Q%) Tid. p. 152. 


(18) Thid., p. 164. 08 Ibid, p, 158. 
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Twenty drinking-horns, twenty quern-women, XXIV. 
To the valorous king of Araidhe.* 

“The stipend of the victorious king of Cobhais Cobhais ; 
Ten drinking horns, ten wounding swords, 
Ten ships to which crews belon, 


: 
Ten cloaks with their borders of gold. aay 

“Entitled is the heroic king of Muirtheimne—the hero? —-Muir- 

To six tall drinking horns full of ale, = 
Ten ships to the champion of Ealga [Erinn], 
Ten steeds, ten scarlet tunics”. 
Next come the tributes paid to the king of Uladh by his sub- Trivates to 
ordinate chiefs and tribes, among which we find the following, pooh ell 
as sung by our poet: 
« Three times fifty excellent cloaks from Semhne, Semhne; 
This from all, 4 
Three times fifty excellent dairy cows, 
All within two days.“ 

« There is due from Crothraidhe of the ficet, Croth- 
Bear it in thy memory,— 
An hundred wethers, an hundred cows not sickly, 
And an hundred cloaks." 

‘* Three hogs from the lands of Cathal, Cathal. 
Not very severe, 
Three hundred well coloured cloaks, 
He is entitled to in the north”. 

Next comes the hereditary king of Tara and Meath, with his Gite to king 
gifts from the monarch, when he was not himself the monarch ce 

of Erinn; and his own liabilities to the petty kings and chiefs 
of Meath, as our poet sings. 


“ An hundred swords, and an hundred shields, Stipend 
The king of Tara of lords is entitled to, ortarato 


An hun suits of clothes, and an hundred steeds, Slee kleg ot 


An hundred white cloaks, and an hundred suits of 
mail.) 

“« Entitled is the king of Magh Lacha Magh 
To five shields, five swords of battle, aneerY 
Five short cloaks, and five stecds, 

Five white hounds, in a fine leasb."™ 

“Entitled is the king of Cutrene of the shore Cuirene; 
To six shields and six horses, 

Six cloaks and six shepherds, 
Six drinking horns, fal, ready for use. 


aM) Tbid., p. 158. (83) Thid., p. 164. (180 Thid., p. 166. 

ua Tbid., p. 170. (1%) Thid., p. 170, «a7 Lid, p. 172. 

as Tid, p. 178, 8) Ibid, p. 178. (400) Jbid., p. 180. 
9 
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xxiv. “The stipend of the king of Ui Beccon is, 
Ui Beccon; Five swift ready steeds, 
Five speckled cloaks of anent colour, 
And five swords for battle”.“ 
Tributesto. —- Next come the tributes paid to the king of Tara, or Meath, 
Taratrom: from his territories, and of which the poet sings:— 
theiaighna; Thrice fifty white cloaks, from the Luighne, 
Thrice fifty hogs, as were reckoned, 
Thrice fifty beeves, without default, 
To be brought to great Teamair.0® 
The Feare  “ An hundred beeves from the Feara Arda, 
Artes An hundred white wethers besides, 
An hundred hogs, heavy to be remembered, 
An_hundred cloaks the enumeration of the great 
Luighne™ 
the Saithne; “An hundred best cloaks from the Saithne, 
An hundred sows, a stock of wealth, 
An hundred beeves from the plains, 
And an hundred wethers to be slaughtered.” 
Gattenga ; “Three hundred hogs from the territory of Gail 
Three hundred wethers, three hundred white cloaks, 
Three hundred oxen, great the relief 
To the Claen Raith [at Tara] ye have heard.“ 
Seu “ Sixty cloaks from the Ui Beccon, 
Sixty beeves, great the strength, 
With sixty excellent sows, 
And sixty tunics (?) to the fet hill” [of Teamair]."© 
Stipends, We come next to the king of Leinster, and his rights and 
fingoftain- liabilities when not himself monarch of Erinn. He was, among 
mertothe: other presents from the monarch, entitled to fifty short cloaks 
and ten kingly mantles. Of the king of Leinster's liabilities to 
his tributaries, we take the following stanzas from the poet:— 
UFealain; —‘* Six drinking horns, six rings to the Ui Fealain, 
Six white cloaks at the same time, 
Six swift steeds, with their caparisons, 
Though they boast of this it is not brotherhood.“ 
ghletot Cua. Eight ships from the champion to the chief of Cualand 
: ith sails and with sailing masts,“ 
Eight drinking horns, eight keen-edged swords, 


(1) Thid,, p. 183. (e) Tbid., p. 186 (8 Ibid, p. 186, 
(ey Tid., p. 186. Qe) Thid,, p. 188. (Ww) Ibid, p. 190. 
(ist) Thid,, p. 204. 


Cs [Ook Longa on ech vo Flatch chualano, 
Co 16 co 1b. 
Dr. ODondvan translatee the tecond line: 
“With oaile (and) with satin fage (banners)") 
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Eight tunics, eight gold worked mantles. XXIV. 
“Seven steeds to the fair Ui Feilmeadha, Ut Fett 
Vehement men, and vengeful [are they 3] medias 


Five curved drinking horns, with five cloaks, 
Five mantles let it be remembered.“ 


“Ten carved clasps to the king of Raeilinn, king of Raet- 
And six royal steeds, I reckon, Mons 
Six mantles also to the champion,— 
Six bondsmen to the same warrior.” 

** Six steeds to the Ui Criomhthannan as ordered, U4 Criomh- 


Six oxen in good condition, 
Six drinking horns to hold in their hands, 
Six mantles without mistake”.’”” 

Next comes the tribute received by the king of Leinster Trivates te 
from his tributary tribes, from which we select the following, tsintes ” 
as sung by the poet:— Tryst the 

‘* Seven hundred pigs in bacon, seven hundred hogs, Galls; 

Seven hundred oxen, seven hundred good wethers, 
Seven hundred cloaks, and seven hundred cows, 
From the lands of the Galls all in one day.” 
“ Two hundred cloaks, no falsehood, Forthuatha ; 
An hundred heavy hogs, heavy the herd, 
And two hundred lively milch cows, 
From the lands of the tribes of the Forthuatha.” 


“ From all the Fotharta Fortharta; 
Are due two hundred prime cows, 
And two hundred statute cloaks, 
Two hundred wild oxen tamed.’ 

«Two hundred beeves, great the progeny, men of south 


Two hundred cloaks, and two hundred milch cows, bess 
Two hundred wethers, great the relief 
From the men of south Leinster”. 
‘We come next to the king of Emain Macha, that is Emania atts from 
in middle Ulster, and we have an enumeration of the gifts which Steet” 
the king of that important territory was entitled to from the Sekins of 
monarch of Erinn, as well as his own liability to his tributary Maca 
chiefs, and theirs to him in return. From the list of the gifts 
from the monarch to the petty king, as sung by our poet, we 
take the following stanza :— 
‘ Twelve spears on which there is poison, 
Twelve swords with razor edges, 


‘Twelve suits of clothes of all colours, 
@) hid, p. 208, 79) Thid., p. 200. a7) Thid., p. 236. 
74) Tid, p. 218. (7) Thid,, p. 220. AT) Toid., p. 220. 


«ay Tid, p. 220. 
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xx1y. For the use of the sons of high chiefs”. 
Stipentsot | We find the king of Emania’s gifts of clothes to his tribu- 
the king of taries as limited as those made to himself by the monarch of 
Hecavote Erinn. ‘These gifts appear to have been limited to two chiefs 
"only, the king of Rath Mor Muighe, i.e. of Magh Line, and the 
king of the Conmaicne in Connacht, who were of remote Ulto- 
nian origin. Thus sings the poet:— 
Rathmor; ‘Entitled is he [the king of Rathmor] shall any ask it? 
Unless he be king over the men of Ulster, 
To eight coloured cloaks and two ships, 
With a bright shield on each shoulder.” 


Ut Briwin; — “ Entitled is the king of the noble Ui Briuin 
To his truly noble French steed; 
Conmatene. Entitled is the king of the fair Conmaicne 


To asteed and a choice of raiment”. 
GIR be: We are told that whenever the king of Leinster paid a state 


thekingot visit to Tara, he received from the monarch— 
Lelnater by 


themonareh  “ Seven chariots adorned with gold, 
whenever He In which he goes forth to banquets, 


Seven score suits of well coloured clothes, 
For the wear of the sons of the high chiefs." 
“Upon which he goes back to his house, 
The king of Leinster, with the champions, 
Until he reaches the palace of Nas after a journey 
Until he distributes his stipends”. 
Gut otking Among these stipends, however, which the king of Leinster 
totheking distributed after his return from Tara, we only find one of the 
Hurt chiefs entitled to a present of garments; as the poet sings:— 
“ Entitled is the king of fair Ui Fealain 
To seven coloured cloaks, for cheerful banquets”.“™ 
fof thes We further find in this book, that the monarch of Erinn was 
Erinn to bound by ancient usage to accept of a periodical invitation to 
wafneva, @ feast from the king of Cashel at Jeamhair Luachra (an 
Teamhair ancient palace situated in the neighbourhood of Abbeyfeale, on 
the borders of the counties of Limerick and Kerry). Here the 
monarch was bound to remain for a weck, and in the meantime 
to hand over to the king of Cashel the gifts and stipends of de- 
pendance to which he was entitled from him. Among these 
were :— 
“ Eight score of cloaks in cloaks, 
Sight bright shields over white hands, 
Seven plough yokes in full range, 
And seven score short horned cows”.""*? 
(78 Tbid., p. 242. G7 Thid., p. 244. 17) Toid., p. 246. 
QM) Tbid., p. 261. (18) Tbid., p. 250. 8 Thid., p. 254. 
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The king of Munster then distributed to his own subordinate _ xxiv. 
chiefs and to their ladies his gifts and stipends in this manner, stipends 


as sung by the poet:— Kingor Gar” 
‘Eight good steeds of high degree obey 
Are due to the king of the noble Deise, the monarch 
And eight green cloaks besides, fined 
With eight brooches of Findruine [or white bronze]. ?## 
‘Entitled is the king of the fair Ui Chonaill Us Chonatt. 


To an Easter dress from the king of Caiseal, 
His beautiful sword of shining lustre 
And his spear along with it”. 
Again we find the provincial king of Connacht liable, among Stipend 


many other things, to the following items:— ing of Con- 
st Entitled is the king of great Ui Maine Busi fo the 
To four drinking horns for drinking occasions ; U6 Maine; 


To twenty cows and twenty steeds, 
To two hundred suits of clothes—no false award."*” 
« Entitled is the king of the valiant Luighne Lughne. 
To four shields for victories, 
Four tunics with red gold, 
Four ships, not a bad gift”.“) 
T must, however, close here these extracts, having only desired 
to show at how early a period ornament was systematically ap- 
lied to dress in ancient Erinn. I shall only add one more; 
Because in leaving the subject of dresses of different colours, I 
cannot but lay before the reader a very curious example of a 
theory of colours in connection with the phenomena of winds, 
which I would wish to be able to investigate at much greater 
length than my narrow limits at present will allow. 

f the acquaintance of the ancient Irish with the nature and Coloursot 
combinations of colours, an instance is preserved in the preface to cording to 
the Seanchas Mér, that great law compilation, which is believed {an 
to have been compiled in St. Patrick’s time. The writer of 
this preface, which is evidently not as old as the laws them- 
selves, when speaking of the design and order of the creation, 
gives the following poetical description of the nature and charac- 
ter of winds. 

“ He (the Lord) then created the colours of the winds, so 
that the colour of each differs from the other; namely, the white 
and the crimson; the blue and the green; the yellow and the 
red; the black and the gray; the speckled and the dark; the 
dull black (ciar) and the grisly. From the east (he continues) 
comes the crimson wind; from the south, the white; from the 

8%) Ibid. p. 256. 08) Ibid., p. 258. 8 Ibid, p, 264. 

(8) Thid., p. 264. 
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north, the black; from the west, the dun. The red and the 
yellow are produced between the white wind and the crimson; 
the green and the gray are produced between the grisly and the 
white; the gray and the dull black are produced between the 
risly and the jet black; the dark and the mottled are produced 
tween the black and the crimson; and those are all the sub- 

winds contained in each and all the cardinal winds”. 

It would be a curious speculation to inquire into the mean- 
ing of this strange theory of coloured winds; but it contains at 
a glance evidence at least of the existence, when this most 
ancient preface was written, of a distinct theory of the relations 
and combinations of colours.“ 


186) [original :—fto veLb vona va- 
ta na ngset, conro pain vat cata 
gaerte vib Fi opatle, «1. gel ocur 
Conena, slap ocur vaine, burse 
ocur veg, oud ocup Lia, in alan 
ocur in cimin, 1n clan ocur in oOUp 
Anaip in gaet copcps, anear in 
geal, 4 cuaté an oub, aman on 
Soup. In vens ocur in burve rip 


ngart nil ocup copcpa bic; mm 
vaine ocur in Slap wip muro 
ocur in plegiL bic ; mn List ocur mn 
Gap wip mm uroip ocur m cipoub 
bic; i cemin occur im aLao ter in 
‘oub ocur in copcpa bic. Com ot 

gait in cad ppimgatc inpin.—Pre- 
Tics to Seanchas Mor, Harleian MBS 
482, Brit. Mus.] 


(t7) [This theory of coloured winds apparently refers to the more character 


istic colours which the clouds assume al 


ut the rising and setting sun, and 


which to a certain extent seem to depend upon the wind which blows at the 


time.] 


LECTURE XXV. 
[oativered July 12x, 1960.) 


(VIII) Daxss arp Onnamenrs (continued). Of Conaire Mor monarch of 
Erinn (circa .c. 100 to 3c. 50) and the outlawed sons of Dond Dess, 
according to the ancient tale of the Bruighean Daderga ; the sous of Dond 
Dess associate with the British outlaw Ingcel to plunder the coasts of Bri- 
tain and Erinn; the monarch in returning from Corca Bhaiscinn in the Co. 
Clare, being unable to reach Tara, goes to the court of Duderg; Ingcel 
Visits the court to ascertain the feasibility of plundering it; he gives de- 
scriptions on his return to his companions of those he saw there, and F 
rogain identifies them ; Jngcel’s description of the Ultonian warrior Cor- 
mac Conloinges and his companions; of the Cruithentuath or Picts; of 
the nine pipe players; of Tuidle the house steward; of Oball, Oblini and 
Compre "Find jor, sons of Conaire Mor; of the champions Mal Blac Tel- 
baind, Muinremor and Birderg; of the great Ultonian champion Conall 
Cearnach ; of the monarch himself, Conatre Mor; of the six cup bearers; 
of Tulchinne the royal Druid and juggler; of the three swine-herds; of 
Causcrach Mend ; of the Saxon princes and their companions; of the king’s 
oatriders; of the king’s three judges; of the king’s nine harpers; of the 
king’s three jugglers; of the three chief cooks; of the king’s three poets; 
of the king’s two warders; of the king’s nine guardsmen ; of the king’s two 
table attendants; of the champions Sencha, Dubthach Dael Uladh and 
Gotbniu; of Daderg himself; of the king’s three door keepers; of the 
British exiles at the court of the monarch; of the three jesters or clowns; 
of the three drink bearers. Summary of the classes of persons described. 
The exaggerations of such descriptions scarcely affect their value for the 
present pul 5 Very little ex: ‘tion on the whole in the tales of the 
Bruighean Daderga, and Téin Bo Chuailgne. Antiquity and long conti- 
nued use of the colour of certain garments shown by the tale of the Amira 
Chonrai, by Mac Liag's elegy on Tudgh O'Kelly, and also by a poem of 
Gillabrighde Mac Conmidhe. 





In the last two lectures I gave a short account of the military 
dress, chiefly in Tegard to colour and ornaments, of the ancient 
Insh, as preserved in the old historic tale of the Téin Bo Chu- 
ailgne. is was followed by a long account from the Brehon 
Laws and the life of St. Ciaran of Clonmacnois, of the mode of 
colouring and treating wool and flax, preparatory to their being 
manufactured into cloth, the instruments used in the various pro- 
cesses, and the laws which protected the workers, who, as far 
as we know, were always women, in the recovery of their wages, 
and any part of their property when pledged. I shall now pro- 
ceed to give some account of the civil dress. worn in courts, at 
state assemblies, public fairs, and great festivals, still treating the 
subject as far as can be in chronological order; and although we 
have not yet exhausted the rich descriptive stories of the Téin 


XXV. 
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Bo Chuailgne, we shall now draw upon sources scarcely, if at al 
laid under contribution hitherto; and of these sources the tal 
of the Bruighean Daderga, will be the chief. As I have give 
in a former lecture™ an ample sketch of the tale of the Brui 
hean Daderga, I shall only have occasion to describe it here 1 
the bricfest manner. 

The reign of king Conaire Mor, or the Great, who assume 
the monarchy of Erinn a century before the Incarnation, was 
prosperous onc to his country, and extended to a period of fift 

ears. His rule of justice was so strict that several lawless an 
discontented persons were forced to go into exile. Among tk 
most desperate of these outlaws were the monarch’s own foste: 
brothers, the four sons of Dond Dess, an important chieftain « 
Leinster. These refractory youths, with a large party of fo 
lowers, took to their ships and boats and scoured the coasts « 
Britain and Scotland as well as of their own country. Havin 
met on the sea with Ingcel, the son of the king of Britain, wh 
for his misdeeds had becn likewise banished by his own fathe 
both parties entered into a league, the first fruits of which wei 
the plunder and devastation of a great part of the British coas 
after which they were to make a descent on that of Erim 
During this time the Irish monarch had occasion to go int 
Corca Bhaiscinn, in the present county of Clare, to settle son 
difference which had sprung up between two of the local chiel 
On his return, and when approaching his palace at Tara, wil 
a very small retinue, he found the whole country before hi 
one sheet of fire; the plunderers having landed in his absenc 
and carried fire and sword wherever they went. The kin 
accordingly turned away from Tara, taking the old Bothe 
Chualand which was the great road that led from Tara, throug 
Dublin, into Leinster; and having crossed the Liffey in safet: 
he repaired to the court of Daderg, which was situated on tk 
river Dothra, or Dodder (at the place now called from 
Bothar na Bruighne, that is, “ the road of the court”) net 
Tallaght in the present county of Dublin. This was one of tk 
six courts of universal hospitality, which at this time were estal 
lished in Erinn; and in this court the monarch was reccived wit 
the honour which his own dignity and munificence procured fc 
him everywhere within his dominions. 

The plunderers having satisfied their vengeance, and loade 
their vessels with spoils, put to sea again, and running alon 
the coast in the direction of the hill of Howth, they perceive 
the monarch and his small but splendid company driving alor 


O%) [Seo Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History, Le 
xii, p. 258.) 
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the road towards Dublin. His own foster-brothers, who were __xxv- 
among the leaders on board, immediately recognized him, and 
guessing the cause of his journeying in such a manner in such 

a direction, they took proper measures to keep him in view to 

the end of his journey. 

The British outlaw chief, Ingcel, having received information Jagee! visit 
of the monarch’s resting place, ran his vessels on shore some- ceeeriatn. © 
where to the south of the mouth of the Liffey, and undertook jhe (se, 
when he came on shore to go with a small party to Daderg’s dena lt; 
court, and ascertain with his own eyes the feasibility of plun- 
dering it and killing the monarch. On his return to his people, 
they formed a circle round him and the five sons of Dond Dess. 
Ferrogain, one of the five foster-brothers, was well acquainted 
with the monarch, and the functions and names of all the 
officers and official attendants who formed his ordinary com- 
pany at Tara, and who attended him on all his excursions. Fer- 
rogain therefore questioned the chief as to what he had seen 
in Daderg’s court. The chief described the different groups gives te- 
which he had seen there, and Ferregain identified them; and srroeea | 
it is this curious dialogue, which constitutes the chief part of {hove "os 
the story, and, like the Tdin Bo Chuailgne, contains those Eerregein 
minute accounts of costume, etc, for the sake of which I pro- them 
ceed to make extracts at length. 


Kerrogain speaks first. 
“J ask thee, O Ingcel/ didst thou examine the house well?” 
eaid Ferrogain. 

“My eye cast a rapid glance into it, and I will accept it as 
my share of the plunder, such as it is”, said Ingcel. 

“Well mightest thou do so if thou didst get it”, said Fer- 
rogain, “it is the foster-father of us all that is there, the high 
king of Erinn, Conaire, the son of Eterscel”. 

“Task what thou sawest in the champion’s seat of the house, 
before the king’s face on the opposite side?” said Ferrogain.“ 

“ I saw there”, said he, “a large dark faced man with bright 
sparkling eyes, beautiful well sct teeth, a face narrow below and /ngeers ae 
broad above, and flaxen fair golden hair, upon him. He wore Cormac 
well-fitting clothes; a silver Afilech or brooch in his cloak, and Conlin 
a gold-hilted sword in his hand. He had a shicld with golden 
bosses ; and a flesh-piercing spear in his hand. A manly, comely, 
crimson countenance has he, and he is beardless”. 

(89) [original:—Caécimoencatapu- ulr fil ano apomr hepenn Conaipe 
aceé commait aingcel? fon Fep- mac Cceppceol. Caéc cro accon- 
pogain. Nols mo pale Luatéuarpo vapcru tpmo foclui fenmroa in 
anv, acup gébaic im fiaey amail cige, ppv ened pig tpn Lert anol ?— 
acé tp vertbip vac a ingcerl Leabhar na h-Uidhre, f. Gl. a. col. a.] 
ciand gabe ol Feppogain, apnaicr 
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“ Pass that man by for the present”, said Ferrogain; “ and 
after him who didst thou see there ?"'™ 

“T saw there three men behind him, and three men before 
him, and three men close in front of the same man. Thou wouldst 
think that it was one mother and one father they had ; and they 
are all of the same age, the same form, the same beauty, and same 
resemblance. They had long polls of hair; and cloaks ; the 
had Tanaslaidhe, or brooches, of gold in their cloaks ; bent shields 
of red bronze upon them; ribbed above them; a bone- 
hilted sword in the hand of each man of them”? 

Then Ferrogain identifies them as Cormac Conloinges, the 
son of Conchobar, king of Ulster, and his nine comrades. 

“T saw there another couch”, said Jngcel, ‘and three men 
in it—three great brown men, with three round heads of hair, 
of equal length at poll and forehead. They wore three short, 
black cowls, reaching to their elbows, and long hoods to their 
cowls. They had three enormous black swords, and three black 
shields over them; and three black ‘Pesnaled] broad green 
spears over them [that is, standing by their sides and reaching 
above their heads”). 

“Tt is not difficult for me to identify them”, said Ferrogain : 
“Tam not acquainted in Erinn with three such, unless they 
are those three [champions] from Pictland (Cruithentuath), who 
have passed into exile from their own country, and are now 
among king Conatre's household. Their names are Dubloinges, 
the son of Srebuait, and Trebuait, the son of Lonscae, and Cur- 
nach, the son of Ui Faish. These are the three heroic victory- 
winning champions of Cruttentuath [Pictland].“? 


0%) [original:—acéonoane ano 
olre, Fen Sopmaineé mén pore 
nglan ngledjos Leip, vere gen 
comp, agen fodsel fonletan, Linv- 
folc fino Fonooae Fain. Fone 
Com imbr; mileé aingic inna bpuc, 
acup claroeb onrourpn imalaim. 
Sclat cocorcpot om fain; leg 
chrcpino malaim. Céinpa comp 6din 
Eopcopoa Lair, ofé athulad. aiLm- 
mnaé in in, ACUT 147 PIN Cia Aca 
ono. Leabhar na MUidine, f 61. a. 
col. 2.] 

91 (original :—acconoane ono 
cmon Fen FIP anian, scur cmon 
FMT anaip, acup cman ap bela ind 
Fin cécna. Acaplec ip oenmachamp 
acur oenachaip 061b; 106 coméeray 
coméonpe, comalli, cormarle ult. 
Célmongee fonaib; brurc famnror 
impu uli; canaplarve 6ip imam. 
‘bpuca; cudprceté cpeno fopard; 


tlega opumneta Gaparb; cals vée 
aim tae FIN DibecTbd f. Bl. 
2. 


Qe Toriginal:—Acconvape ano 
amoae, acup cpap ino1—om ConDFIT 
mépa, cp cpumobepta fopatd, ite 
comLebna Fonctt acup ecun. Tyr 
Benn cocailt oubse impu, coutlm, 
céinnror fora fon na coclaib. Tyr 
cLarorb oubs viména Leo, acur ced 
pa oubdboccéer tapaib; acur céopd 
oubrlesa letanglarpa warparb. . 
4p anora campa a amar. tip 
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They had three yellow golden heads of hair. When anger seizes 
upon them, their golden-yellow hair reaches to the points of their 
shuulder blades. When they raise their eyes, the hair rises up, so 
that it descends no lower than the tips of their ears. It is more 
curled than the forehead of a bleating ram (retha copad). A 
golden shield and a candle ofa royal house was over each of them. 
Every one in the house admires their voice, their deeds, and 
their words. Continue thy identifications, O Ferrogain”. Fer- 
rogain now shed tears until his cloak in front was wet, and no 
voice was heard from his head until a third part of the night was 
past. “Alas!” said Ferrogain, “then, I have good cause for 
what I do; these are Oball, and Oblini, and Coirpri Findmor 
[that is, the fair and tall], the three sons of the king of Erinn”. 

“T saw there a couch”, said Ingcel, “and three men in it; 
three large brown men, having three large brown beards. Long 
thick legs had they: thicker than the body of a man was eve: 
limb of theirs. They had three brown curled heads of hair 
majestically upon them. They wore red-spotted white kilts. 
Three black shields with devices of gold, and three flesh-piercin; 
spears, hang above them; and aah of them has a bone-hileed 
sword”. These were Mal Mac Telbaind, Muinremor Mac Gerr- 
cind, and Birderg Mac Ruain, three regal stems, three heroes 
of valour, three victory winning champions of Erinn."*? 

Then follows a strange description indeed. 

“‘T saw there on an ornamented couch”, said Ingcel, ‘ the 
most beautiful man among the champions of Erinn. He had 
a splendid crimson cloak upon him. One of his cheeks was 
whiter than snow. Whiter and more red-tinged than the fox- 
glove was the other cheek. One of his eyes was bluer than the 
violet; and the other blacker than the back of a cockchafer. As 
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large as a reaping basket is the bushy head of golden hair which 
is upon him. It touches the lower tips of his two shoulder blades. 
It is more curled than the forehead of a bleating ram”. 

This was the celebrated Conall Cearnach, one of the great 
champions of the Royal Branch of Ulster. 

“T saw there a couch”, said Jngcel, “and its ornamentation of the 
was more splendid than all the other couches of the court. It Cmare 
is curtained around with silver cloth, and the couch itself is“ 
richly ornamented. I saw three persons on it. The outside 
two of them were fair both of hair and eyebrows, and [their skin 
was] whiter than snow. Upon the cheeks of each was a beauti- 
ful ruddiness. Between them in the middle [sat] a noble cham- 
pion. He has the ardour and the action of a sovereign, and the 
wisdom of a historian. The cloak which I saw upon him can be 
likened only to the mist of a May morning. A different colour 
and complexion are seen upon it each moment; more splendid 
than the other is each hue. I saw in the cloak in front of 
him a wheel brooch of gold that reaches from his chin to his 
waist. Like unto the sheen of burnished gold is the colour 
of his hair. Of all the [human] forms of the world that I have 
seen, his is the most splendid. I saw his gold-hilted sword laid 
down near him. There was the breadth of a man’s hand of the 
sword exposed out of the scabbard: From that hand’s breadth 
the man who sits at the far end of the house could see even the 
smallest object by the light of that sword. More melodious is 
the melodious sound of that sword, than the melodious sounds 
of the golden pipes which play music in the royal house”.“ 

And here follows a poem by Jngcel containing a minute des- 
cription, so minute that I cannot {0 better than give it here at 


xxv. 
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xxv. full length. It mentions almost every article of dress or orna- 
of the ment in which a painter should pourtray an Irish king:—°™ 
Gone [‘*1 saw a tall illustrious chick 
Starting forth upon the lovely earth, 
Full-waxing in the springtide of desaling beauty, 
Of features gentle, yet of proportions bold. 
“TI an . renowned placid King, 
is legitimate place rightfully occupying,— 
From The threshold Feds to the wall ee 
For his couch. 
“T saw his two blueish-white cheeks, 
Dazzling white, and like unto the dawn 
Upon the stainless colour of snow. 
‘Two sparkling black pupils 
In dark blue eyes glancing, 
Under an arbour of chafer-black eyelashes. 
“T saw his bright lordly diadem, 
With its regal splendour, 
Radiating its lofty refulgence 
Upon his illustrious face. 
“T saw the splendid Ardroth 
Encircling his head,—enwreathing 
With his ‘hair its brightness, 
The sheen of gold most brilliant,— 
Above his curling yellow locks. 
“T saw his many-hued red cloak of lustrous silk, 
With its gorgeous ornamentation of precious gold be- 
spangled upon its surface, 
With its flowing capes dexterously embroidered. 
“I saw in it a great large brooch, 
The long pin was of pure gold; 
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Bright shining like a full-moon xxv. 
‘Was its ring, all around,—a crimson gemmed circlet _of the 
Of round sparkling pebbles,— ro 
Filling the fine front of his noble breast eri 
Atwixt his well proportioned fair shoulders. 

“« T saw his splendid fen kilt, 
With its striped silken borders,— 
A face-reflecting mirror of various hues, 
‘The coveted of the eyes of many,— 
Embracing his noble neck—enriching its beauty. 
An embroidery of gold upon the lustrous silk— 
[Extended] from his bosom to his noble knees.” 

‘ T saw his long gold-hilted sword, 
Tn its scabbard of bright silver, 
Which through shields on champions cuts, 
Until it reaches the illustrious blood. 

«* T saw his resplendent beautiful shield, 
That towers above innumerable troops, 
Tnlaid with sparkling gold 
On its polished rim of white metal, 
Luminous like a glowing torch. 

* A truncheon of gold, long as a king’s arm, 
Was near him on his right, 
Which when n gras d by the proud chief, 
Summons forth, of har ly curly heroes, 
Three hundred fighting champions 
Around the victory-winning kingly chief, 
And vultures from their eyries. 
It is a court, a woful house I saw.] 

“ The noble warrior was asleep, with his legs upon the lay 

of one of the men, and his head. in the lap of the other. Ho 
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reaching to the knees, See on this subject Lect. XXIII, ante, vol. ii, p. 106.] 
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awoke afterwards out of his sleep, stood up, and spake these 
words: 

“T have dreamed of danger-crowding phantoms, 

A host of creeping treacherous enemies, 

A combat of men upon the [river] Dothra; 
And early and alone 

The king of Teamatr was killed”. 

“Identify for us, O Ferrogain, who it was that spoke that 
lay”, said Jngcel. 

“T do know his like”, said Ferrogain; “it was not a sight 
without a king [thou sawest] indeed, it is the king most noble, 
most dignified, comely, and most powerful that has come of the 
whole world; the most polished, smooth, and precise that has 
ever appeared; namely, Conairé Mér, the son of Eterscel; it is 
he that was there, the high king of all Erinn” 

I believe it would be diticutt to find in ancient poetry any- 
thing nobler or more beautiful than this vivid picture of a 
chivalrous king of the heroic ages in Erinn. 

The tale continues: 

“1 saw there six men in front of the same couch, with fair- 
ellow hair. They wore green cloaks around them with 
rooches of red bronze fastening their cloaks; their faces were 

half red, half white, like Conall Cearnach’s. Each man of them 
is practised to throw his cloak around another quicker than a 
wheel in a cascade, and it is doubtful whether thy eye could 
follow them. These”, said Ferrogain, “ are the six cupbearers 
of the king of Teamair, namely, Tan, Broen, and Banna [that is, 
froth, drop, and stream], Delt, and Drucht, and Dathen.% 

“T saw there”, continued Jngcel, “a large champion in front 
of the same couch, in the middle of the hots The blemish 
of baldness was upon him. Whiter than the cotton of the 
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mountains™ is every hair that grows upon his head. He had __xxv- 
coveluaps of gold in his ears; and a speckled white cloak upon 
him. He had nine swords in his hand, and nine silvery shields 
and nine balls of gold. He throws every one of them up [into 
the air], and none of them fall to the ground, and there is but 
one of them at the time upon his palm; and like the buzzing 
of bees on a beautiful day, was the motion of each passing the 
other”. “ Yes”, said Ferrogain, “T know him; he is Tul- 
chinne, the royal druid of the king of Teamair; he is Conaire’s 
juggler: a man of great powers is that man”. 
“T saw three men in the east side of the house”, said Jngcel, of the three 
“ with three black tufts of hair. They wore three green frocks "™*** 
upon them, and three black kilts [plaids or shawls?] wrapped 
around them. Three forked spears stood above them by the 
side of the wall. Who were these, Ferrogain? They are the 
king’s three chief swine herds, Dubh, Dond, and Dorcha’, 


answered racecar 

Ingcel then describes the dress of the king’s head charioteers. 

As this description is important in connection with the gold or- 
naments worn on the head, I shall reserve it for a future lec- 
ture. 

“I saw another couch”, said Ingcel, « eight swordsmen on it, of Cauerach 

and a young champion between them. He had black hair, and “"* 
stammers in his speech. All in the court listen to his counsel. 
The most beautiful of men is he. He wore a shirt, and a white 
and red cloak, and a silver brooch in his cloak. Ferrogain 
said this was Causcrach Mend Macha, (that is stammering Caus- 
crach of Emania], the son of Conchobar [king of Ulster], who 
is in hostageship with the king [Conaire], and his guards are 
the eight swordsmen around him”.0™ 

998) [Canach sleibe, the Eriophorum polystachion or common Cotton Grass. 

‘The name no doubt was applied also to Eriophorum vaginatum, or Haretail 
Cotton Grass, which in Ireland is a much rarer species than the Lriophorum 


polystachion.} 
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We have next a description of the dress of apprentice chario$ 
drivers, which I shall also reserve for a future lecture." 

“ T saw”, said Ingcel, “ in the north side of the house nine men, 
with nine yellow fends of hair, wearing nine shirts upon them, 
and nine crimson kilts around them, and without brooches in 
the cloaks. Nine broad spears and nine curved red shields 
hung over them. “I know them, said he; “ they are Osalt and 
his two companions; Osbrit the long-handed and his two com 

ions; and Lindas and his two companions. These are three 

axon royal princes, who abide with the monarch”. 

“I saw three men more”, said Ingeel; “ the three have bald 
around 
them ; and a whip (or scourge) is in the hand of each. I know 
them", said he, “they are Echdruim, Echruid, Echruathar, 
the horse-back boys [or outriders of horse expeditions]. They 
are the king’s three riders, that is, his three esquires (Ritiri)".@” 

“TT saw three others on the couch along with them”, said Ing- 
cel. ‘A comely man whose head was shorn was the first, and 
two young men along with him with long hair upon them. 
They wore three kilts of mixed colours, with a silver brooch in 
the cloak of each of them. Three swords hung over them at 
the wall. I know them”, said he, “ they are Fergus Ferde, and 
Ferfordae, and Domaine Mossud, the king’s three judges”. 

“T saw nine others in front”, said Ingcel, “ with nine bushy 
curling heads of hair, nine light blue floating cloaks upon them, 
and nine brooches of gold in them. Nine crystal rings upon 
their hands; a thumbring of gold upon the thumb of each of 
them ; ear clasps of gold upon fie ears of each; a torque of silver 
around the nok of each. Nine shields with golden emblazon- 
ments over them on the wall. Nine wands of white silver 
were in their hands. I know them”, said he, “ they are the 
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threaten to strike with the swords, and no person dares sp—- 
roach the couch without their leave. I know them’, sud 
‘errogain, “they are ‘the three Early Mornings’ of Meath = 
the three symbols of victory of Bregia; the three pillars of 
Mount Fuad. These are the king's nine guardsmen", mic 


Ferrogain.0™ 
‘*T saw another couch there”, said Ingcel, “ and two men or 
; it, bold, gross and stout-firm. They wore aprons (Berrbroca) = 
and their complexions were dark-brown. ey had hair shore 
at their polls, and high upon their foreheads. As swift as aus 
waterwheel do they run pasteach other. The oneto the [king's ji 
couch, the other to the fire. I know them”, said Fe i 
“they are Nia and Bruthni, [king] Conaire’s two table atten— 
ae Ingcel h, th | Ci 
of the “T saw”, said Ingcel, “ a couch, the nearest to [ki onaire, 
Sanas’bes. and on it three ine champions. Thcy wore pane Co kilts, 
Qneti Every limb of theirs was thicker than the body of a man. They 
Gotu; carried black, huge swords, each of them longer than the swo! 
(or lath) of a weaver'’s beam; they would cut a hair upon water; 
and the middle-man of them had a great apear in his hand. 
These were three victory-winning, valiant champions of Erinn, 
namely Sencha the beautiful son of Ailill, and thach Dael 
Uladh, and Goibniu the son of Lurgnech; and the 
of Celtchair Mac Uithidir, which was in the battle of Magh 
Tutreadh, was in the hand of Dubthach Dael Uladh"*™ Celt- 
chair Mac Uithidir was o famous Ulster champion whose 
residence was Dun Cheltchair, now Downpatrick, in the county 
of Down. His famous spear here alluded to was traced up to 
the battle of the second or northern Magh Tutreadh. The 


of the king's 
two ‘ano 


1 (original: —Acéonoanc nonbup 
m tmoae ano ap béLarb na imvat 
[himose] cetnae Mongee pinobuvt 

norb, beppbpdca mpu; car cod- 

ie bnecca, acar peéit bérmneda 
Fupanb. Clan ver iULdim caé pip 
vib, cap cat pep vo téec spaced, 
poUbimecdn abéim copna claino, 
nilometan neé oul vono imoae 
cen aipiapaéc 0d1b... Nin. Oompa 
6n ch moé macnig Mro1; cpt bia- 
gelcag beg; cf forcarg Slebe 
Fudic. Nonbopn comecarve snonig, 
bay —Leabhar na h-Uidhre, f. 65. a. 
col, 1. 
tine) [original :—acconoane 1mose 
natle nano, acap orp ino1 106 am 
oabea batcnemna  bennbpéca tm 
pu; ice gopMoonna mofin. Culmon- 
BA cump foparb, 1cé aupapoa fon 


ecun. icluatroip pot bale ceécan 
ve pedapaile. tnvalahas core 1m- 
‘041, aLaiLe vontentn. .. Nin. Santa 
ia acar Dputni 04 For mere Chon- 
ioneen ils he NN 
82) [original:—acconvepe 1mvae 
47 neram vo Chonaipe, op prrmLdrd 
inci. Lennaoubglarraimpt, Remt- 
tp meoén pip caeball vib. ty 
clamo vuba viména leo, pati 
claino ngapmnae cadse ; nocrolst= 
céip Finnée forupcis; Lagén mop aL- 
Ldsm iworit mew sndes «+ Ty Lhd 
acavet gatbée caircéo in hepenn, 1. 
Senéa mac sLanoaililla, acar Dub- 
taé Doel ULas, acor Horbnenvo msc 
Lungmg; acer’ mola Chelcéain 
mac uUtromp poppies hicaé may 
Tuned, ifpi pl tLLdim Ourbtec Oat 
Ulad.— Lbid, £, 65. b. col. 2.] 
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description of it in the tract relating to that battle is highly xxv. 
ical 
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“r saw another couch there”, said Jngeel, “ and one man on it 


with two gilles 


‘or pages) in front of him; one fair, the other 


black-haired. The champion himself had red hair, and had a 
red cloak near him. He had crimson cheeks, and beautiful 
deep blue eyes, and had a green cloak upon him; he wore also 
a white shirt and collar, with beautiful interweaving [of gold 
thread] upon him; and a sword with an ivory hilt was in his 


hand; an 


he supplies every couch in the court with ale and 


food, and he is incessant in attending upon the whole company. 


Identify that man, O Ferrog: 


jain. 


know that man”, said he. 


“That, is Daderg himself. It was by him the court was built, 
and since he has taken [up his] residence in it, its doors have 
never closed, except the side to which the wind blows, it is to 
that side only that a door is put. Since he has taken to house- 
keeping, his boiler has never been taken off the fire, but con- 
tinues ever to boil food for the men of Erinn. And the two 
who are in front of him, these are two boys, fostersons of his, 
namely the two sons of the king of Leinster, whose names are 


Mure and Corpri.*” 


“TI saw there three men on the floor of the house at the of the kin 
door”, said Ingcel, “ they had three clubs with chains in their tesa” 


hands. Lach of them is swifter than a wild cat running 


around the other as they rush towards the door. 
wore speckled aprons (Berrbroca) and pale cloaks. 


The 
Identit 


those for us, O Ferrogain. These are the three door-keepers 
of the king of Teamair who are there, namely, Echur and 


Tochyr an 


combat”. 


™) (original :—Acconvane imoae 
maile ano, acap conten ince, scar 
a Billa anabelaib; acap oimoms 
Fopard, in vals hal tr oud, alate, 
Ir Fine. Folc vens fonpinvldes, aca 
4 Dpwic veins Larp, Denphiere chon- 
coptoa Lair, pore poglar po cdin 
occa, scar byac udnror imm1; Lene 
gel culpacaé conves inclaro 1mb1; 
car claino conimoupno véc ina: 
dam ; acer apyic aipetcain cata 1m- 
Dae rm cig wilino acer iio, orfs 
corpalaé oc erméinete incpLorg ult. 
Samal t 8.4.F.R. Min, Ropecup- 
4 nna Fipypin, Davenga tnpain if 
po. Ronnav in bpurfean, acar 6 
sabasp cpebso ni po vainaic a vorppe, 
fiom o 00 pigneo adc Let otambr 
imgéet, ty pip bipin comLa. Acar o 


Techmang, three sons renowned for valour and 


abaip tneban mi cuccad acaips v0 
ento, aét no biv oc but bio vo 
Fepaib hepenn. dcop in vier fil ap 
abéLa1b 04 Valea vorom, tnod mao 


Tn, 4.04 mac pig Lay efi a: tlanenas 
‘ha r na h-Uidhre, 


acer Copp —, 
f. 65. b. oa 

aaa) Lorigin t—<Atconvare ano 

Mop) FOTN m oconvopur, 
Seopa Longa bpebnesa mna Lémai, 
tp Léatromp plamamn cagse vib cim- 
eulLaparle votum in vopair. Denp- 
‘bpdca impu ice breca scar bpute 
Leécnse Léo. Samal lL 8.4. fF. Re 
Tm voprarve pig Tempad inyin, ot. 
@tup acer Todun acur Te¢mang, om- 
mic eppano acer comLav.—Jbid, f 
65. b col. 2.) 


xxv. 


of the 
British out- 
laws at the 
court of the 
monarch ; 


of the three 
Jesters; 


of the three 
drink- 
Dearers, 
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“T saw there”, said Ingcel, “ a couch, and three times nine 
men on it; they had fair-yellow hair, and were all of equal 
beauty. Each wore a small black mantle, and a white hood 
upon each mantle, and a red tuft upon every hood, and an iron 
brooch in the breast of each mantle; and each carried a huge 
black sword under his cloak, and they would sever a hair upon 
the surface of water; and they had shields with sharp etc! 
upon them. Identify those for us, O Fe in”. “ They”, 
said Ferrogain, “are three times nine youthful outlaws of 
Britain” 

“ T saw there”, said Ingcel, ‘‘ three jesters at the fire. They 
wore three dark my cloaks; and if all the men of Erinn were 
in one place, and though the body of the mother or father of 
each man of them were Ving dead before him, not one of them 
could refrain from laughing at them”. ‘These were Mael 
(bald), and Milithi (pale), and Admilithi (more pale), the three 
Jesters of the king of Erinn who are there”, said Fe in. 

Lastly, and to end my long list of extracts, Ingcel says:— 

“ I saw there a couch and three persons on it. They wore 
three gray, floating cloaks around them. A cup of water was 
before each man of them, and a tuft of watercress™ upon each 
cup of them”. Identify those for us, O Ferrogain. ‘They 


@34) [original :—acconvapc an 1m- 
vse, scar tpi nonbup inci; monga 
mo buOI FoRaib, 166 comall. Cod- 
je oub imcaé néenfen vib, acar 
cenmuo fino fon caé cotuLl, acer 
euipce veng fof cad cennuro vib, 
scar vels nidpino in supplon caé 
otal; acar claino oub ofamén 
i bnac cat pin o1b, acar“novto- 
reaip Finna Fopureim; acer poet 
co Faeban conouala poratb. SamaiL 


LS.af.R. thn. Oibeng opt (nar) 
Gh) [Birur, the Nasturtium oficinale (R.'Brown). ‘The common 


mic mbértre vf Dpecnarb mpin.— 
Leabhar na h-Uidhre, f. 65. b col. 2.] 
2) [original :—acconospe ano 
cpdn pupéurcbro: hicivo cenev. Ty 
bput oops impy; ono becir pip 
hepen in oen magn, sacar Cénobet 
colaino smatan no step ap bélaib 
cad Fin vib, ni foelrao neé vib cen 
Ra imp, 2 2 2 we we 
Dae méel, scar avtats, acap A0- 
milits, op curcds pi; anpin”.— 
Tesd, £. ©. b. col. 24 ene 


Spanish 
name of this plant is Bérro. This name is thoroughly Spanish, as is proved by 
the popular expression andar 4 la for del bérro, applied to strolling or strag- 
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xxv. ancient tale of the Téin Bo Chuail already quoted, there = 
no known existing authority for the manner of wearing ther= 
so decided or reasonable as this. It is to be regretted mdeea 
that it was not at Tara the scene of this most curious and inmm 
portant tale was laid, as then we should have doubtless had = 
glowing description of the regal magnificence of the time im 
Its most ample dimensions; but it is no small evidence of the 
authenticity of the descriptions and incidents of the piece tha- 
it is a private house is made in the story to be the scene, anc 
an unexpected incident the cause, of the death of the splendic 
Conaire Mor. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to attempt to trace the 

modifications of fashion from the eighth down to the twelfth anc 
fifteenth centuries. These, indeed, are periods within which I 
have scarcely entered at all in the course of these lectures; an& 
although the references to costume during those times are abun- 
dant and striking, still, as it is possible that the fashions mays 
have been more or less influenced by the more intimate con- 
tact and connection with other countries, they would not ten& 
to throw much light back on the more ancient and far more in- 
teresting times which it is the special object of these lectures 
to illustrate. 

antiquity Of the antiquity and the long continuance of the colour of cer 

continuea tain garments in ancient Erinn, I may be allowed to refer im 

Shuret. conclusion to two very brief, but very valuable instances. 

certain gar- There is an ancient, but very little known tale or piece- 
treasured in some of our old MSS., under the title of Amhra 
Chonvai, that is, the death song or funeral oration of Curot 
This was the celebrated Curoi Mac Daire, whose history, and 
the account of whose residence at Cathair Chonrai in the county 
of Kerry, I have already given at some length in a previous 
lecture. 

shown by Curoi, as, on the occasion just alluded to, I showed had beem 

So tals of treacherously killed by the Ulster champion Cuchulaind. After 

Chonrat; his death, his household bard Ferceirtne wrote a panegyric on 
him, in which, among others of his noble deeds, he enumerates 
the gifts and presents made by him to himeelf in the course of 
his professional connection with him. These gifts consisted of 
drinking horns, forts, houses, sheep, hogs, bondmaids, 
(Fernu) of gold, head picces or circlets of gold (Eoburrud dir), 
white dalla or anklets of silver, or of Findruine, white discs 
or dishes of silver, neck rings or torques of gold, a scarlet cloak, 
scarlet horse-saddles or cloths, balls of gold for jugelery tricks, 
Bollans or emall drinking vessels, Tuilliamna, or slings, Ructhas, 

(128) Ante, Lecture xxii., vol. ii. p. 75, et seg. 





aXxv. 


.__ down the chain of evidence 
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colours from the mc 
ancient to the more recent, though still remote, times. Th 
speaks the 
rea k brown red mantle, and a gauntlet, 
A splendid shirt under his glossy hair, 
A brown satin tunic lustrous Ii ght, 
A keen fine large eye of bright deep blue.#” 
aan — in D wth 
fricection Sia Deapg if Lashonn, vate U conor sptae oe 


Léine carpprdp fh 6618 ceaiy, 0 Done Ms, O’Curry’s 09, 
tonnap vonnfpail uip éaocpuim —_ vol, ii., p. 641, No. %, §, BLA) 
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xxvt.__ spears, with fine bronze handles, in his hand; a shield of gold 
over his shoulder; and a gold-hilted sword, with veins of silver 
and with paps of gold”. 
We are further told, that at parting, the splendid Fomorian 
let the maiden his ring of gold, which he took off his middle 
inger. 
Champions f would appear, too, that in ancient nice (et times more 
‘urea terer recent than that of the battle of Magh Tuir , some cham- 
ing fine? pions wore a gold ring on their fingers for every king they had 
Pitted in battle. As an instance of this fact, we are told in the 
Book of Lecan, that Lughaidh Laga, a prince and warrior of 
Munster, had slain seven kings in successive battles; of which 
at achievement the famous Cormac Mac Airt, monarch of 
frinn (whose father, Art, was one of the seven), said: “ His 
hand does not conceal from Laga what number of kings he has 
killed”; that is to say, ‘there were seven Fails [Butndt], or 
rings of gold, upon his hand [that is, upon his fingers”). 
Allusion to ‘The river Boyne, from the clearness of its waters, was poeti- 
breceiets ta cally called Righ Mnd Nuadhat; that is, the wrist or forearm of 
poctical 4, Nuadhat's wife. This lady was one of the Tuatha Dé Danann; 
fiver Boyne. and the poetical allusion to her arm originated from her keeping 
it constantly covered with rings or bracelets of gold to bestow 
upon poets and musicians. 
Oramenta ‘The following gorgeous description of a cavalcade is preserved 
ina descrip- in one of the ancient prefaces to the Tdin Bo Chuailgne, con- 
eeaithe in tained in an ancient vellum manuscript, sold in London in the 


‘bretace vo year 1859, with the books and MSS. of Mr. William Monck 

Cauaitgns; Mason, but of which I have a copy. The story relates that 
Bodhbh Dearg, the great Tuatha Dé Danann chief of the hill 
or mountain now called Sliabh na m-Ban in the county of Tip- 
perary, went one time on a friendly visit to his cousin Ochall 
Oichne, the great chief of the ancient hill of Cruachan, in the 
county of Roscommon, afterwards the royal residence of the 
kings of Connacht. The people of Connacht had a 
meeting to receive Bodhbh, at Loch Riach (now Loch Reagh). 
Splendid indeed was the calvacade that attended Bodhbh on 
the occasion, says the story :—‘‘ Seven score chariots and seven 
score horsemen was their number. And of the same colour 
were all their steeds; they were speckled; they had silver bri- 

21 [original:—mogg onburve pon cheoumae; coicnoré omp war amurn ; 

Zoavrd guaillib. Dpac go ppetaib clovib opoupn so fetaroib ape 
Sronrnat smbe alone gonaoinole osc, scar po exeib Gin Egerton 
Said ve oppnat; vele noip ap ab- ‘$S., 5280, Brit. Mus., commencing 
pumnoe, go Fonransd ve ic Log- £52.) 
Mapa ano. Ota gelgae aipgioe, 34) [Sec original, note, Lect, xxvil., 
Scop viremcpaon papa: invib ve postea, Vol. iL, p. 177.] 
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them. Kilts of perfect whiteness, with crimson stripes dowcss 
their sides upon them. Black hair upon every man of , ancl 
80 sleek, that you would think it was a cow that licked thenmm 
all. They carried shields with emblematic carvings, and 
scolloped rims of Findruine, at their shoulders. I set sw 

at their sides, inlaid with figures of bronze. A pointless s 

in the hand of each man of them, with rivets of silver. Tht 
coils (Torrochia) of burnished gold around each man. They 
had no sandals on their feet, nor head pieces (Comet) upon 
their heads, except a few of them. They did not come direct] 
into the assembly, but set up a camp of their own; after whi 
they came to the assembly—three score in chariots, and them 
other three score on horseback”. 

This party appears to have come in the same way as Bodhbh 
to the great meeting of the men of Connacht at Riach; 
they were under the command of a man named Fergna, chief 
of that territory in Ulater which afterwards received the name 
of Dal Riada. At this time Bodhbh Derg had in his service » 
professional champion whose name was Rind; and it happened 
also that Ochall the Connacht chief had in his service at the 
same time, and in the same capacity, this champion’s brother, 
whose name was Falbhar; but neither of the chiefs knew that 
their champions were brothers. In the course of the meeting 
Bodhbh challenged his friend Ochall to find him a man to 
match his champion Rind in single combat. Ochall imme- 
diately produced Falbhar, and thus the two brothers entered 
the circus, and unexpectedly met in deadly combat. The battle, 
however, soon became general ; the Connacht men had the worst 
of it; but the two brothers survived to act other prominent parts 
in the wild mythological history of these remote times. 

Among the romantic and highly-coloured descriptions into 

fa and silver enter, some of the 
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Some of the 
Eieriiene which personal ornaments of go! 
geldend - richest will be found in the ancient tale of the Wanderings of 
‘sats ae ts Maelduin’s Canoe (Imramh Creagh Maeilduin). The incidents 
the taisof of this tale are assigned to a fixed date far within the period of 


aeedn's 
Canoe, 


2%) [original :—.. cp.xc ed fo 3 
TManurb, acap cp .xx. cappac. erch 
coubu fuchiib wile: in ocaplacc 
if muip pornaropuc; bellgrs o1 
Fria hurls. Ti owbglarpo collar 
copncpaip impu; pect Om FOR 
Dbpuinmd gad pip orb. Lent: Lain- 
gesla, connernaich copcpaib rape 
mao caebuib impu. mbnee erproub 
FUN pac fen vib, ivan Lace, ip bo 

Lelurg cechse. Sceich co fech- 

wb connouslae, aca commlb 


Finopuin: posiLempyd fon 4 mum, 
Colga veto leo Fo 4 cumib, co 
FArpimd humae foasb. | moot gae 

sUbath gag, frp orb, prrethannenb 
aipectc. Coeca tonacht oon 
Loipers 1m ga nas, 11 bacan 1alLe- 
iccpaino impu, na cennbain imo 
Beennwip, atc huatad vib. Invery> 
$4151 neé hipin vapechs, voronbepe 
Catan mounac; caverpinlocun cyt 
xx. o1b 4 caipprin, ocar hinneocha 
‘opt xx. 11 hinvapechs.) 
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Ornaments 
described in 
the tale of 
Tochmare 
Bec Pola, 
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It would be impossible for me, with any degree of consecu 
tive arrangement, to press into one lecture all the references t= 
those personal ornaments of gold, silver, bronze, and preciousse 
stones, which in the course of my readings I have brought to— 
gether; and I shall therefore, for the present, content myselzmll 
with a few only, and first translate the following extract fron—= 
a very curious story in an ancient MS. written in a very anciensll 
style of diction. 

Diarmait and Blathmac, the two sons of Aedh Slaine, were= 
joint monarchs of Erinn for eight years, until they were bothus 
carried off by the great mortality in the P heed of our Lord 664— 
Our legend ele us ee Draraat, e son of chet Slaine— 
was king of Temair [or Tara], an in pupilage and hostage— 
ship freon the province of Leinster, ope the son ofl 
Aedh [king of that country ]—He [Diarmait] went one day tom 
Ath Truim [Trim], in the territory of Laéghaire, and his pupil 
Crimhthann along with him, and attended by but one servant— 
They saw a woman coming over the ford [on the Boyne] fromm 
the western side, in a chariot. ‘“ She had on her [feet] two 
pointless shoes of white-bronze (Findruine), ornamented with 
two 3 of precious stones; her kilt was interwoven with 
thread of gold; she wore a crimson robe, and a brooch of gold, 
fully chased and beset with many-coloured gems in that robe. 
She had a necklace of burnished gold around her neck; and s 
diadem of gold upon her head. She drove two black-gray 
steeds at her chariot with two golden bridles; and the yoke of 
the horses had trappings of silver” After some parley, 
Diarmait took her with him to Temair. She, however, soon 
cast her attention on his [Diarmait’s] pupil, that is, upon 
Crimhthann, the son of Aedh. The youth consented to meet 
her at Cluain da Chaileach (near the place now called Baltin- 
glass, in the county of Wicklow), at the third hour (or nine 
o'clock) on the Sunday following, in order to elope with her. 

The story goes on to say, that:—‘‘ The lady, Bee Fola, lost 
her way in the wood of Dubhthar (near Baltinglass]; and that, 
seeing a fire, she went towards it, and there saw a young warrior 
cooking a pig. He had on a silk tunic of pure crimson, with 
circlets of gold and of silver; he had a helmet of gold and 
silver and crystal upon his head; he had meshes and gems of 
gold upon every lock of his hair, down to the blades of his 

@%) [original :—O0a'mae' “6 FIn- e1m 4 bnagatc. ; min 
patie eer ok bom Soe Woke acter De each ontplane eee 
Ta tater Olek Capea nal On. eoearmmtat aint Hope 
Lunecain co mbpeadcpae ngem mits Ha. 10rf. 705; Hed. 18, £7 7.) 
vated pin bus, Muncr o16p Fon 
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shoulders; he wore two balls of gold upon the two forks or _xxvt. 
Glivisions of his hair (in front), each the size of a man’s fist. He 

Thad a gold-hilted sword at his girdle; and he had two shar, 
flesh-seeking ars between the leathers of his shield, wi 

azeangs of white bronze upon them. He wore a many-coloured 
cloak. His two arms were covered with bracelets of gold and 
silver up to his elbows”. 

The next example is equally curious. There is a story told story of | 
im the “ Book of Leinster” of a satirical poet of the province of the vrooen 

, in the reign of king Conchobar Mac Nessa, whose name Sratue; 
vwvas Aithirne Ailgisach, or Aithirne “ the covetous”. 

Aithirne took it into his head to make a visitation of the 
other provinces of Erinn, for the purpose of raising contributions 
from the kings and chiefs, under the the terror of his satirical 
nee Having arrived in South Leinster, he met the king 

people of that country assembled to meet him at the hill of 
Ard Brestine, a place which still preserves its ancient name, 
Situated near Ahade (Ath Fadat), about three miles south of 
Tallow, in the county of Carlow. 

The Leinster men were prepared with rich presents for the 

Poet to purchase off his good words; but the satirist would 

Secept nothing but the most valuable jewel on the hill, though 

to one knew what or where that jewel was. Whilst the king 

and his people were at a loss what to do in this difficulty, ‘ there 
was @ young man carecring a steed on the hill, and in one of 
the turns that he made close to the royal seat, the horse threw up 
a clod of earth from his hinder legs, and which clod fell in the 
lap of the king, Fergus Fairge, who immediately perceived in it 
a h (Dealg) of red gold weighing eighty ungas or ounces. 

“ What have I got in my lap, O Aithirne?” said the king to 
the poet. “ Thou hast got a brooch (dealg) there”, said Aithirne: 
and Aithirne then recited this verse :— 

“ A brooch that has been found in Ard Brestine, 

From the hoofs of a steed it has been got; 
Over it have been delivered many just judgments, 
When in the cloak of Maine, son of Durthacht”. 

(30) [original:—vorpala fon me- ma ¢enn; mocorl acar ricki: om 
pugod ann co cpat varocht conta- 1m coch n-ousl o1a fe C, comet 
capcaven [convocanLacup, H.8. 18. clap 4 04 tmoar; 04 uball om fon 
766, bot.] com alcat cono mapbrac ver gabal among, meo feaproonnn 
an mic scar Luro pr hicpano fon ceaécan nar. Atlaroeb oprourpnn 
cecheo. ambaripin cpuno confacar apa énip; Acar 404 leg corcpiney 
am cet fon Lap na caills. Lure 00 imp Leatan a foert, co cobpure 
éum in ceneo. Conpacar im oclach pore Fora. _Dpuc sLostach 





amon cent ocupgnam na mutcr inap [Leip, H. 8. 18. 757]. 4 06 Lam 
Tinecoa ime conglanéoncaip acap Lana 01 failgib oip acar ancait co 
co cipclab dip acup ancaic; cenn- 4 oiutllinn.—H. 2, 16. col. 766.; H. 
bapp o10p acer apguc acer slainne 3, 18, 757.) 
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unconnected 
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‘his tale. 


Mention of a 
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“This brooch”, said he, “is what I should prefer, because at 
was my mother's brother that put it into the earth, when de=- 
feated in a battle along with the Ultonians, namely, the battlL-< 
of Ard Brestine”. The brooch was there given to him.*¥ 

This curious, and probably true story, gives one satisfactory 
reason why ornaments of the precious metals, and of bronze, sm-8 
well as arms and various other articles, have been, and still cormm- 
tinue to be, turned up from the carth in places where no huma=an 
remains are to be found. It would appcar to have been th 
custom in ancient as well as in modern times, for retreating 
individuals or armics, to hide or destroy their most jos 
treasures, in order that they should not fall into the hands o=f 
their pursuers. 

Another example of a very large sized brooch occurs at #& 
very early period of history indeed. There is a fragment of # 
story preserved in Leabhar na h-Uidhre in the library of tme 
Royal Irish Academy, relating to the birth and after history of 
a celebrated Indy of ancient Erinn, whose name was Edatn, and 
who became the wife of the monarch Eochaidh Fedhleach, one 
hundred years before the Incarnation. The lady Edain was 
the reputed daughter of an Ulster chieftain, whose name was 
Etar; and after her birth, the story says:— 

“ Edain was cducated at Inbiur Cichmuini Gn the east of 
Ulster], by her father Etar, and fifty maidens along with her, 
the daughters of neighbouring chiefs, and who were fed and 
clothed by Etar as the companions of his daughter. One day 
that all the maidens were bathing in the bay, they saw from the 


water a horseman riding towards them over the plain. He had 
under him a curveting, prancing, broad-rumped, curly maned, 
curly haired bay steed. He had on a long flowing green cloak, 


gathered around him, and a shirt interwoven with thread of red 
gold (under that). A brooch (Ev) of gold in his leak [serosa] 
which reached his shoulders at cither side. He had a shield 
silver, with a rim of gold, at his back, and with trappings of silver 
and a boss of gold; and he had in his hand a sharp-pointed spear, 
440 Loriginal:—bu1 cpa manead 1¢ ele anv, ob areipm; 1panvarbenc 
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covered with rings of gold from its socket to its heel. He wore _«xvr. 
fair yellow hair, coming over his forehead, and his forehead was 
bound with a fillet of gold to keep his hair from disorder”. 

This richly-dressed man was Midir, the great Tuatha Dé 
Danann chief of Bri Leith in the county of Longford, whose 
history we shall not follow farther at present, since our concern 
now is with his dress only. And even as to this, the only cir- 
zumstance connected with it which we shall now direct atten- 
tion to is the great size of his brooch of gold, and the fact of his 

ing it across his breast, reaching from shoulder to shoulder. 
No brooch of this description has been yet discovered in Ireland. 
Here, then, is another curious fact illustrative of the way in 
evhich these ancient massive brooches were worn. We find, in- Ancteat law 
Heed, in a passage from the Brehon Laws, that men were legally themodeot 
bound to wear, or perhaps rather to curtail, their brooches, jresins 
whether they wore them at their breasts or at their shoulders, brooches; 
in such a way as that they should not be dangerous to the per- 
Sons around them; a very good proof that they were the large, 
-spiked pins, of ‘which specimens are found in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy. The following is the 
alluded to:—‘ Men are guiltless of pins’—[that is, it is safe fer 
the men to wear their brooches]—“ upon their shoulders or 
upon their breasts; provided they don’t project too far beyond 
it; and if they should, the case is to be adjudged by the crimi- 
nal law". " Yet these large brooches, and other over large 
ornaments, continued to be worn. For, we are told in the 
story of the Navigation of Maelduin’s ship, already quoted, that 
the wanderers came to an island, lended, and entered a great 


way a k the wall of the house all 

“ They saw ranges (or ranks) upon the wall of the house all large 
round fio one a it to ‘heed other: firstly, a range of rental: 
brooches [Bretnassa] of gold and silver, stuck by their shanks {imeWen. 
nto the wall; another range of great necklaces [intores), eat 


ike the hoops of large tubs, made of gold and of silver; Casco” a 
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and a third range of great swords, with hilts of gold and 
silver”. 

Now, it matters little to our present purpose, that this is an 
imaginative and exaggerated description. Our business is with 
the writer's evident acquaintance with the general existence and 
use of these precious ornaments in his own country; a fact 
sufficiently clear from the accuracy of his description. 

Among the brooches in the collection of the Royal Irish 
Academy are some with round knobs, 2 little below the head, 
and deeply carved diagonally, so as to give the knob, with its 
flat-topped head, the exact appearance of a thistle head. I am 
not aware that our Scottish kindred have as yet Put forth any 
claims to the exclusive right to this ancient type of their modern 
national emblem. Neither am I aware that they have as yet 
discovered any specimens of this brooch in their own country, 
or that there is any particular reference to it, or to any other 
type, in their ancient writings. The only reference I have met, 
with regard to Scottish brooches, is found in a very ancient 
story in my possession, which relates the adventures of Cano, 
the son of Gartnan, and grand-nephew to Aedh Mac Gartnan, 
king of Scotland, a contemporary of St. Colum Cillé. 

is young prince, Cano, was compelled to fly from Scotland 

into Ireland, to avoid the jealousy of his grand-uncle, who had 
dispersed all his people. 

This was about the year 620. After the death of his father, the 
young prince took counsel with his people, as the story tells us, 
in these words:— Well, now”, said Cano, ‘it is better that we 
avoid this man, who has killed my father. We are not nearer 
to him than the man he has killed”. ‘‘ Where shall we go to?” 
said his peo] le. “* We will go into the land of Erinn”, said he, 
“to a friend of ours”. He caused canoes to be made. They 
went to the sea shore. This was the order in which they went 
down to the sea: fifty warriors; a crimson five-folding cloak 
upon each man, two flesh-secking spears in his hand, a shield, 
with a rim of gold at his back, a gold-hilted sword at his girdle, 
his gold-yellow hair falling down’at his back. This too was the 
order in which their fifty wives accompanied them: each wore 
a green cloak, with borders of silver, a smock interwoven with 
thread of red gold, brooches (Deitg of gold, with full carvings, 
bespangled with gems of many colours, necklaces (Muinct) of 
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xxv1.__ Scottish ladies are represented above as having worn. This 
Reference ot reference is found in the ancient Book of Munster, where we 
garyed. oe are told that after the unfair death of Eoghan Mor, ing a 
Munster. Munster, at the hands of the friends of Conn of “the Hun 
Battles”, in the battle of Magh Leana, in the King's sonny 
fought a.p. 180, we are told that after this occurrence, Ma 
Niadh, the son of Eoghan, the deceased king, threatened Conn 
with a new war unless he was paid the usual eric, or composi- 
tion, for the death of his father. To this condition, we are 
told, king Conn was advised to assent; and therefore there were 
aid to Mac Niadh two hundred riding steeds, and two hun: 
red chariots, and Conn’s own ring of gold, and his precious 
carved pin or brooch, and his sword and shield; with two hun 
dred ships, two hundred spears, two hundred swords, two hun: 
dred hounds, two hun slaves, and Sadhbh Conn’s daughte: 
to wife. 
Another I shall only give onc more reference to this carved brooch. 
‘carved Which, however, does not in this instance appear under the 
prooch ine name Dealg, but under that of HJ. This reference occurs in an 
‘ectbed to ancient poem; ascribed to Oisin, the celebrated son of Fina 
Mace Cumhaill. 
It appears that a dispute arose in the presence of Find Mac 
Cumhazll among some of his warriors as to their respective pro- 
ficiency in chess-playing. The sons of Cruimchenn boasted that 
they would beat the celebrated Diarmait O'Duibhne and hit 
comrade at this old game. Find, however, made peace between 
the disputants, and Oisin says:—*” 
“ He, Diarmait of the brown hair, then challenged them, 
The sons of Cruimchenn of the martial deeds, 
Two Fails of gold from each of them 
To stake upon the one game. 
“Tt was not long after getting rid of our anger, 
Till we saw coming towards us over the plain 
A large, beautiful, admirable young champion, 
Stern, manly, and truly brave. 
“A silver sandal on his left foot, 
With shining precious stones beset; 
A golden sandal on his right foot: 
Though strange, it was no ungraceful arrangement. 
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“A cloak over his breast the champion bore, xxvI. 
And a kilt of fine soft satin ; 
A brooch (£4) well carved of brown gold, 
In the splendid cloak of graceful points. 
“A helmet of yellow gold upon his head, 
With carved lions, at full spring; 
A green shield at his back was seen, 
‘With art of maiden hands displayed”. 

T have quoted more from this poem than was strictly neces- 
sary for my immediate object ; but the whole passage is so curi- 
ous, and at the same time illustrative of the subject of dress and 
omament, that I could not well omit any of it. I shall return 
further on to the first stanza when discussing the subject of Fuils. 

But the splendid pins of ancient times were not always of the Brooches ot 
Precious metals, Besides the brooches of gold and silver to which Findruine, 
we have so many ancient references, we have in the Tain Bo 

ilgne, instances of brooches of Umha, or ordinary bronze, 
and of Findruine, about which we are at a loss to know whether 
it was a distinct metallic alloy, a kind of white bronze, or gold, 
or silver, or some special style of carving and ornamentation of 
white metal. 

Before passing away from the subject of these old brooches, Chased gota 
however, think I may be justified in giving some reason to down to the 
think that the use of chased gold pins came down to a compa- Peeinnlng of 
tatively late period. From a poem, written about the year 1190, centary. 
by Gi kas Mac Conmidhé, a distinguished poet of the pro- 
vince of Ulster, for Dermot O’Brien, chief of the Dalcassian 
tace of Munster, and of which I possess, I believe, an unique 
copy, we discover that the manufacture of costly brooches and 
mek articles had not then gone out of use. The poet com- 
pisins of some hardships the lay literary orders of Ireland were 

bouring under at the time, and calls on the great Dalcassian 
chief to take the lead in redressing and correcting them. He 
dwells in glowing terms on the beauties and importance of gene- 
ral literature, but more particularly on poetry, which was his 
own profession. He compares the effect of his art on the words 
ofa language, to the impress of the artist's hand on the raw ma- 
terial of gold; and in illustration of the latter idea, he writes the 
following stanza : 
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xXvI. “The gold brooch (Dealg), though it gets the praise, 
When the artist makes it lustrous by his art, 
It is to the artist the praise is really due, 
Who thus has beautified the brooch”. 

Although I have not exhausted my list of pins under various 
names, I must through want of space pass for the present to the 
consideration of some other personal ornaments of the people of 
ancient Erinn. And as the ornaments nearest to the pins in 
order and frequency of allusion are perhaps rings, I shall pro- 
ceed to describe them next. 

Ortheaite-| Of rings there was a great variety, under the various name: 

Hage" Fail, Fainne or Faidne, Fiam, Ornasc, Dornase, Orduise, Budn 
or Buinne, Fornasc, Nasc, Idh, etc. The Fail, I believe, wat 
an open ring, or bracelet, for the wrist, arm, or ankle. Fainn 
continues to be the ordinary name to this day for a closed finget 
ring. The Fiam was a chain which went round the neck. The 
Ornasc was also a finger-ring. The Dornase was 2 bracelet for 
the wrist. The Ordutse were rings for the thumbs. The Budne 
was a twisted or corded ring, bracelet, or circle, formed out oi 
one twisted bar or several strands of gold or silver. The Nas 
was a fillet-ring, or garter, and when compounded with the 
word Niadh, a champion, it signified something like a knight 
of the garter, exactly as these words are understood at this da 
because the ase-Niadh was in fact worn on the leg; but the 
wearer was obliged to establish his title to it on the field o! 
battle, sword in hand. In those remote, and, if you will, rude 
times, the fawning on prime ministers seems to have been but 
a poor way of obtaining decorations and dignities. 

Of the Fornasc | cannot well form an idea. The name occurt 
in the enumeration of the trinkets of king Ailill and queen 
Medbh in the opening of the Tain Bo Chuailgne, along with the 
Fainne, the Fail, and the Orduise; and as the word is com: 
pounded of the intensitive or super-adjective prefix for, and the 
noun Nase, it very probably was the general name for thox 
splendid gold bracelets, or armlets, which terminate at the extre 
mitics in cups of various degrees of depth and regularity of shape 

The Fainne Of the Fainne, or ordinary finger-ring, we find a reference 
confiue the Which shows that the article which bore that name was usec 
pac for other personal purposes. Thus, in the Courtship of Matne 
the Connacht prince, and Ferd, the daughter of Gerg, preservec 
in the * Book of Leinster”, we are told of Afaine and his atten 


dants, that:— 
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“They all had green shields; and if they owed a dish of gold, __xxvt. 
or silver, or bronze, one rivet from the spear of each man would 
Py it; and all with their hair confined by Fainnes, or rings of 
go 


Weed 


Thave already shown in a quotation from the Navigation of Hair rin 
Haelduin’s Ship, and elsewhere, that the hair was sometimes rion 
confined by a spiral ring of gold or other metal. This custom "7 
came down to a very late period, as we find from a poem of 
Eochaidh O' Beoghusa, poet to Mac Guire of Fermanagh about 
the year 1630. The subject of this poem, which consists of 
forty-one stanzas, is a lament on the flagging energies of the 
Trish in opposing the English oppressor and wrong-doer. In 
comparing the then living generation with those which had 
gone before, he bursts into the following passionate strain in 

e tenth stanza:— 

“No youth is now seen in the gage of combat, 

or @ warrior’s armour close by his bed, 
Nor a sword sucking the palm of the hand, 
Nor does the frost bind the ring of the hair”. 

Of the Fail, which appears to me to have been an open brace- Fatts worn 
let, I have already, from the Courtship of Bec Fola, given stator an 
most important instance of their being worn on the arms all up Porpet.ot 
from the wrist to the shoulder ; and the same is told of Nuada’s them pou 
wife, a Leinster lady, that she had her arms covered with Fails ree 
of gold, for the purpose of bestowing them on the poets and 

- other professors of arts who visited her court. That this species 
of munificence was not of a limited character, many instances 
could be adduced; but, as the case requires but little if any 
illustration, a little incident from the ancient tract of the “ Dia- 
logue of the Ancient Men’, in the “ Book of Lismore, will be 
sufficient as an example. 

“ Cailte, the faith lieutenant of Find Mac Cumhaill, being example o| 
travelling through the country of Connacht on a certain day, Boot ot 
met a certain chieftain’s wife, attended by ten fair ladies. After “re 
some conversation as to whence Cailte had come and whither he 
‘was going, the lady, perceiving that he had a musician with him, 
asked :—‘ Who is this musician in thy company, O Cailte?’ said 
the lady. ‘ Cas Corach, the son of Caincinde, the best musician 
of all the Tuatha Dé Danann’, said Cailte, ‘and even the best 
musician in Erinn or Ala’ [that is, Scotland]. ‘ His counten- 
ance is good’, said the lady, ‘if his performance is equally good’ 

49) ff have not been able to find this passage.] 
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‘On our word’, said Cailte, ‘though good his countenance, h 
music is better’. ‘Take thy Zimpan, O young man’, said sh 
He did take it, and played, and freely performed for her. Tl 
lady then gave him the two Fails that were upon her arms”.* 

te would appear from the first stanza of the attribute 
to Oisin, whieh T quoted above,™ that these Fails or armle 
were sometimes pledged as stakes at the chess board. 

From the bracelet called the Fail, let us now pass to the rin; 
or bracelet, which was called Budne, or Buinne. The wot 
literally means a wave of the sea, or, in domestic art, the wa 
or strong welt of rods which basket-makers weave like a rok 
in their work, to give it strength and firmness. In the metal! 
arts, this kind of work was produced by two different mode 
The first was by twisting a round, square, or flat bar of mete 
so as to give it a spiral or screw form. This is the ordina 
mode still. The second mode was, by taking a solid square bi 
or prism of metal, and cutting out of it with a chisel along tk 
lines of the longitudinal edges, at the four sides, all the soli 
metal, to within a thread or line of the centre, and leavin 
sending. along the edges, a thin leaf of the metal ; so that whe 
the whole is cleared out, what was a solid bar before, now coi 
sists of a mere skeleton, formed of four thin leaves standing o1 
at right angles from a central axis, and proceeding, as it wer 
along its line, from the two solid ends, which were not at a 
hollowed out. Two specimens of Budnes, or ropes of gol 
manufactured after the latter mode, have been found togeth« 
at Tara, one smaller and more delicate than the other; th 
smaller one was perhaps intended for a woman. I shall hav 
more to say on these two ornaments in the next lecture. 
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LECTURE XXVII. 


[Delivered 19h July, 1060.) 


anD Onnaments (continued). Anonymous notice of Irish 
3 description of two found at Tara; accounts of Torques found in 
no account of Torques in the works of older Irish antiquaries; 
at Tara bought in 1818 by Alderman West of Dublin; the 
not agree with the anonymous writer as to the mode of pro- 
Tara Torques. Uses of the Tara Torques ; reference to such 
for the waist in an ancient preface to the Tain Bo Chuailgne ; 
rence to such a ring in an account of a dispute about the man- 
th of Fothadh Airgteach between king Mongan and the poet Dal- 
ill from the Leabhar na h-Uidhre; Cailte’s account of his mode of 
or waist-torque among the ornaments on Fothadh's 
coffin. of Cormac Mac Atrt and Lugaidh Laga showing one of 
‘uses of rings worn on the hands. Orraments for the neck ; the Muinche ; 
used in the time of Muineamhon (circa B.c. 1300) ; mentioned in a poem 
Ferceirtne on Curoi Mac Daire; also in account of the Battle of Mfagh 
Leana. The Niamh Land or flat crescent of gold worn on the head, as well as 
onthe neck. The Neck-Torgue of Cormac Mac Airt. Descriptions of the 
dress and ornaments of Bec Fola. The BMuinche mentioned in the tale of 
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The ferrule of a spear called a Muinche in the account of the Battle of Magh 


The Land was worn on the head as well as on the neck, as shown by the de- 
scriptions of Conaire Mér's head charioteer and apprentice charioteers; and 
also of his poets, 


I soutp not have ventured to offer so unartistic, and indeed 

80 very , a description of the very beautiful ornaments to 

which I alluded at the end of the last lecture, while I might 

have availed myself of a very learned and artistic description 

already published, but that I differ in opinion with the writer 

of that description, whoever he may be, as to the manner of 

manufacture and mode of wearing them. ‘The description or Anonymou 

account of these ornaments of which I have just spoken ap- ina’” 

\eabea anonymously in ‘‘ Saunders’s News-letter” of the 31st, of Teraues: 
mber, 1830; and as it contains all that is known of the 

history of these articles, and the thoughts and observations of a 

scholar, I shall quote from it as much as appears pertinent to 

my present purpose. The article in question is headed “ Anti- 

quitics: The Insh Torques”. After which it proceeds: 
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XXVuL “Two specimens of this ancient, and now extremely rare 
description ornament, were discovered about eighteen years ago, in some 
st Taras" reclaimed ground, at Tarah, in the county Meath. ‘They are 

wreathed bars of pure gold, nearly five feet in length, bent 
into a circular form, flexible, but returning with elasticity into 
their natural curved shape; each bar consists of four flat bands, 
most accurately united along one of their edges, and then 
closely and spirally twisted throughout the whole | . The 
extremities end in smooth solid truncated cones, suddenly re- 
flected backwards so as to form two hooks, which can be 
brought naturally to clasp in one another. Perpendicularly 
from the base of one of these cones proceeds a gold wire, a 
quarter of an inch thick and eight inches long, terminating 
also in a solid conical hook. This last appendage is deficient 
in every other torque that we have seen or read of, and adds 
considerable difficulty to what already existed in explaining 
the use of these expensive and singularly wrought ornaments 
The weight of the larger is about twenty-five ounces; of the 
lesser, fifteen ounces. 

“Three particulars contribute to render these ornaments 
objects of great interest to the antiquarian—their invariably 
wreathed or twisted form; the perfect purity of the gold they 
are composed of; and, lastly, there being no other ornament in 
the use of which so many nations have conspired. The Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, and almost ever people of 
ancient Europe, have adorned themselves with them in the 

scsountsof early periods of their history. . . . . Of English writers 
found in Lhuyd is the first who published an account of the torques. 
England; ~The one he describes was found a.p. 1692, at Harlech, Merion- 
_ eth; its weight, eighty ounces; length, nearly four feet. An- 
other is described by ‘oodward, in his ‘ Collection of Curiosi- 
ties’, published in 1728. In 1787, a torque weighing thirteen 
ounces was discovered by a labourer at Ware. Fearing that it 
might be claimed by the lord of the manor, he sold it to a 
Jew, who melted it; a drawing, however, had been previously 
taken, and appeared in the ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ for Sep- 
tember, 1800. 
poaccount — “It strikes us as not a little singular that this eplendid proof 
the wortsof of the ancicnt wealth and adornment of our island should hi- 
eiiquaies; therto have escaped the observation of every Irish antiquarian. 
No trace whatever can be discovered in the writings of Keat- 
ing, Ware, Pocock, or Ledwich, which manifests the least ac- 
quaintance with it. It has even eluded the research of the pa- 
triotic Vallancey. 
“The specimens which have given rise to this article”, con- 
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shall not be found an appropriate description, name, and place, 
for these very articles. 

It may be remembered that at the opening of the last lec- 
ture, I translated from an ancient Gaedhelic MS., a gorgeous 
description of the cavalcade which attended upon Bobhdh earg, 
the great Tuatha Dé Danann chief of Magh Femhen, in Tip; 
rary, when he went on a visit to his friend Ochall Oichne, at the 
hill of Cruachan in Connacht. Upon that occasion we are told 
that each man of the seven score charioteers and seven score 
horsemen of the retinue, wore, among other ornaments, a helmet, 
or cap (Cend-Barr), besct with crystal and Findruine upon his 
head; and a radiant blade (Niamh-Land) of gold around his 
neck, with a gem worth a new milch cow set in its centre (Fir. 
sine); and a wavy ring (Bouinde do At or Bunne do At) around 
each man, worth thirty ounces or ungas of gold. 

Here we have the three most costly articles of personal orna- 
mentation, set out with so much precision as to leave no diffi- 
culty whatever about their identification. There is, first, the 
Cend-Barr, or cap, or whatever its form may have been, upon 
the head, ornamented with crystal stones and Findruine. There 
is, in the second place, the Miamh-Land, or radiant crescent, of 
gold, with a gem worth a new milch cow, around the neck. 
This was a torque or gorget of the level fashion, and from its 
name, which is not an uncommon one, it could not possibly 
have been a spiral or twisted article. Next comes the Bunne 
or Bouinde do At, that is, the wavy or twisted ring, which we 
are told each man wore around him; and from its size, estimated 
by its value or weight of thirty ounces, it requires no argument 
to prove that it could only have been worn where we are told, 
around the body. 

I shall only give one other reference to the wavy ring, or 
Bunne do At, where it is placed in such a contrast as, like the 
last case, to leave no room to doubt its use and destination. In 
an ancient story preserved in Leabhar na h-Uidhre in the library 
of the Royal Irish Academy, we are told, that at a certain time 
dispute in historical questions arose between Aongan, king 
of Ulster, who died in the year 620, and Dallan Forgaill, so 
well known as the writer of the celebrated elegy on the death 
of Saint Colum Cillé. The king Mongan one day asked the 
poet, where and what was the manner of the death of Fothadh 
Airgteach [one of the three Fothadh brothers, who reigned 
conjointly over Erinn for one year, between the years of our 
Lord 284 and 285]; the poct answered that Fothadh Atrg- 
teach had been slain in the Dubthir of Leinster [now Duffern 

44%) Bee Lect. xxvi., ante, vol. ii., p. 156. 
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in the county of Wexford}. The king Mongan said that this __xxvn. 
was not true, whereupon the poet said that he would satirize 
him for presuming to doubt his veracity, and not only that, 
but that he would satirize his father, and mother, and d- 
father, who were a long time dead; that he would satirize the 
waters of the country, so that no fish could live or be caught 
in them; the trees, so that no fruit should be borne by them; 
and the plains, so that they should for ever remain barren of any 
pretues. The king then ed to pay to the poet whatever 
e should demand as far as three times seven cumhals, or sixty- 
three cows, if in three days’ time he should not be able to prove 
that the poet's account of the death of Fothadh Airgteach was 
not true. This offer was accepted by the poet, out of respect 
to Breothigirn, the king's beautiful and bountiful wife. 
At the end of three days of great anxiety to the king and 
jueen, a strange warrior appeared at their court with the head- 
handle of a spear in his hand. He made his way into the 
palace, took his seat near the king, and asked what they were 
concerned about. ‘ A wager I have made”, said Mongan, “ with 
der poet about the place of death of Fothadh Airgteach; 
said it happened in Dubthir of Leinster: I said it was 
false" The warrior said it was false on the part of the 
pot You will be sorry, said Dallan Forgaill [the poet], to 
ve contradicted me. I shall not, said the warrior, I shall 
prove it. ‘ We were along with Find Mac Cumhaill”, said the catte's ac- 
warrior, “on our return from Alba [now Scotland], when we moon 
met with Fothadh Airgteach here at Ollarbha [near Larne in fos"4 
the county Antrim]. We fought a battle there. I threw a 
at him”, said he, “ which passed through him and entered 
the und on the other side of him; and it left its iron blade 
in the ground there. This”, said he, “is the handle which 
was in that spear. The bald rock from which I threw that 
cast will be found there; and the blade of the spear will be 
found in the ground; and the tomb of Fothadh Airgteach [will 
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be found] near it, a little on the east. There is a stone coffin 
around him there in the ground. His two Fails [or bracelets 
of silver, and his Bunne «do At, and his neck-torque [Muintore 
of silver, arc laid upon his coffin; and there is a rock standi 
at his tomb; and there is an Ogham inscription in the end whic! 
is in und of the rock; and what is written in it is: 
‘ Eochaidh [or Fothadh] Airgteach is here, who was killed by 
Cailte in battle, on the side of Find. Our warriors buried him 
as I have described”, continues the young man, “ and his funeral 
obsequies were performed & us)”. 

It remains only to be told, that the warrior who had so timely 
come to the relief and rescue of king Mongan was no other than 
the spirit of the celebrated Cailte, the cousin and special favour- 
ite of Find Mac Cumhaill. This Mongan was the most learned 
and wise layman of his time: so remarkable were his knowle 
and wisdom that people believed him to be Find Mac Cumhaill 
himself; and this belief or fact is asserted in the present legend. 
It is not, however, with Mongan personally that I am at pre- 
sent concerned, but with the important facts, for such I take 
them to be, connected with the tomb of the monarch Fothadh 
Airgteach. Of some of these facts I hope to make important 
use in my future lectures, if I be spared, and to the others I 
shall now refer with as much brevity as possible. 

Indeed I have but to call attention back to the articles which 
are stated in this curious legend to have been deposited upon 
the stone coffin of king Fothadh Airgteach. These were his two 
Fails, or armlets of silver; his two Bunnes do At, or twisted 
hoops, but whether of silver or gold is not stated, and his Muin- 
tore, or neck-torque of silver. Herc, as in the former case— 
and in the absence of the diadem which is not mentioned—we 
find the three most important articles of ornament grouped in 
such a way as to leave no doubt in my mind of the use of each. 
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kings or chiefys slain by them in battle, I cannot say, but in the 
remark of king Cormac upon Lughatdh's hand, there is good 
reason to believe that he implied this curious fact. 

Before passing away from this class of ornaments, I mean the 
ring, I shall have to speak more particularly, but still briefly, of 
the neck-torques, or gorgets, which have been so often inciden- 
tally introduced into those lectures. 

‘he necklace, or gorget, like the smaller rings, had several 
names, such as Muinche, Muintorc, Land, Fiam. Of these the 
Muinche, as the word literally signifies, was a generic name for 
any kind of ring or bracelet for the neck. ‘The Muintore, which 
is a name compounded of Muin, the neck, and Tore, a torque, 
means of course, a neck-torque. The Land was simply a blade 
or leaf of gold or silver, and Fiam was a real chain of either of 
these metals. The Muinche and the Muintorc, from what is 
known of them, were evidently blades or leaves of gold or ailver, 
of a certain artistic fashion. hile the Land, as its name im- 
plies, was a simple flat, or level blade of metal; and the Fiam 
was a chain of some fashion, or mode of linking, of which no 
specimen has as yet come within the range of my knowledge™ 

‘here is mention of a Muinche, however, with a qualiivelon; 
which leads me to think that it was not a blade or leaf of metal, 
but a wreath, a Budne, or twisted ring of metal, on a smaller 
scale than the Budne, which went around the body; this was 
the Muinche do At. It must be admitted too, that the name 
Muinche is often applied to any kind of ring or band for the 
human neck, or for the neck of a spear, a dog, or for any other 
purpose of that kind. The following recapitulation of the refe- 
rences to this article of personal ornament which have from time 
to time been introduced into these lectures may be useful. The 
first reference to the Muinche that I am acquainted with occurs 
in the “ Annals of the Four Masters”, so far back as the year of 
the world’s age 3872, or about one thousand three hundred 
years before the Incarnation. Thus speak the Annals:— 

“ At the end of the fifth year of [the Milesian monarch] 
Muineamhon, he died of the plague in Magh Aidhne. It was 
this Muineamhon that first placed, Muinches of gold upon the 
necks of kings and chiefs in Erinn”. 

And we are told by the old etymologists that this man’s real 
name was Maine Mir, or Maine the great, but that after his 
institution of the order of the collar of gold he received and re- 
tained the name of Muineamhon, that is, of the rich neck, from 
muin, the neck, and main, richer. 

The next instance of the Muinche that I remember occurs in 

(16) [See fig. 57 (Fig. 8, pl. xvii., Miscellanea Graphica)]. 
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the dirge already quoted, which was composed by the poct _xxvi__ 
Ferceirtne for his master and patron Curoi Mac Daire, king of mentioneain 
West Munster, in which he enumerates all the gifts and pre- Perestrine 
sents that he had received from the deceased chief, among 7, Wei., 
which he reckons ten Muinchi do At, which, if I properly un- 

derstand the words, were full rings, or bracelets, wreathed and 

hooked behind. 

Agen: the battle of Magh Deana was fought in the year sls in se- 
137, between Eoghan Mér, the king of Munster, and Conn “ of Battle of 
the Hundred Battles”, monarch of Erinn. A copiously detailed “7 
account of this battle and the causes that led to it was published 
by the Celtic Society in the year 1855, and at page 113 of the 
volume we find the monarch, when arraying himself for the bat- 
tle, putting his easy, thick, noble, light ‘Muinche upon his neck, 
and his Mind Aird Righ, or chief king’s diadem, upon his head. 

I may next refer to the passage already quoted from the visit 
of Bobhah Derg, the great Tuatha Dé Danann chief of Tippe- 
rary, to his friend Ochall of Cruachan, at Loch Riach (nore 
Loch Reagh) in Connacht, where we are told that each of the 
seven score charioteers and seven score horsemen who composed 
his cavalcade wore a Niamh Land, or radiant leaf of gold, around 
his neck. This Niamh Land, or splendid flat crescent of gold, The Yama 
was worn not only around the neck, but was also worn upon poser 
or over the forehead. This may be seen from the following #4,wom, 
passage, which occurs in a volume of tales and adventures of s+well 4s 02 
Find Mac Cumhaill. The scene of this story is laid on the” 
mountain called Sliabh Crot, a historical mountain in the south- 
west of the county of Tipperary, and it is told by Cailte, 
one of Find’s most cherished and trusted officers, in the follow- 
ing words :— 

“ One day”, said Cailte, “ Mac Cumhaill was upon this moun- 
tain, and the Fenian warriors along with him; and we were 
not long here when we saw a lone woman coming towards us 
to the mountain. She wore a crimson deep-bordered cloak; 

a brooch (Delg) of enchased yellow gold in that cloak over her 
breast; and a Niamh Land (or radiant crescent) of gold upon 
her forehead”. 

This lady was a resident of Benn Edir, now the hill of 
Howth in the county of Dublin, but as I shall have occasion to 
speak of her more at large on a future occasion, I shall not fol- 
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xxva._ low her history any further here. This is but one of several 
references of the same kind that I could bring forward. 
‘The neck We may, I think, next refer to the description of king Cor 
Gormae Mac mac Mac Airt’s personal appearance at the great feast of Tara, 
Are which has been printed in the first series of my lectures,“ and 
from which I shall quote the following short passage as strictly 
pertinent to my P airean purpose: 

“ Splendid indeed was Cormac’s appearance at that assembly, 
sleek, curling, golden hair upon him. A red shield with engra- 
vings and animals of gold, and with trappings of silver upon 
him. A crimson, sleek, short-napped cloak upon him. A 
brooch of gold set with precious stones over his breast. A 
Muintore, or ‘ neck-torque’ of gold around his neck”. 

This, it must be admitted, is a decided reference to the Muin- 
tore or Neck- Torque of gold, but still it does not convey ony 
idea whatever of the particular shape or form of the article 1 

From the time of king Cormac, who lived in the middle of 
the third century, we may pass to that of the famous lady Bec 
Fola, the woman so romantically met, wooed, and won, by the 
monarch of Erinn, Diarmaid, the son of Aedh Slaine, about the 
year 640, and already described in a previous lecture.) I shall 
again quote here, in order to make my summary complete, the 
passage of the legend describing the lady Bee Fola’s costume: 

Description “t She had on her [feet] two pointless shoes of Findruine, 
thdene ornamented with two gems of precious stones; her kilt was 
ments of interwoven with thread of gold; she wore a crimson robe, and 
a Dealg or brooch of gold fully chased and beset with many- 
coloured gems in that robe. She had a Muinche or necklace 
of burnished gold around her neck”. 
The Muinchs I may also refer again too, to the story of Maelduin’s Navi- 
tic of ma.” gation, or wanderings on the Atlantic Ocean, where they came 
invader: ,,. to an island in which they saw a house, into which they entered, 
duin's and saw upon the walls all around from door to door a range of 
* brooches (Bretnassa) of silver and gold, sticking by their points ; 
and another range of great Muinchi like the hoops of a great 
tub, all of gold and of silver. What has been said of the Scot- 
tish women who attended prince Cano into Erinn, about the 
andinatory year (100, may also be remembered. They wore brooches 
or Gano.“ (Delgi) of gold with full carvings, and ornamented with 
of various colours, Muinchi of burnished gold (around their 
necks), and Minds or diadems of gold upon their heads. 
I could, were it necessary, multiply references to show the 
@%) [See Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish History, p. 


45, and App. xxvi., p. 610.] 
(89) [Lecture xxvi., ante, vol. ii, p. 160-] 
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xxvi__ that National Institution. The name Muinche, as I have alread 
the term also stated, is often found applied to the collars of noble grayhoun 
ured forthe in the old books, and chiefly in the poems and tales which re- 
Suagrin™* cord the exploits and adventures of Find Mac Cumhaill and 
Fentan Tales. his Fianna, However, as it is not my intention to burthen 

these remarks with unnecessary illustrations or an idle displa 
of research, I shall content myself for the present with what 
have already said in proof of the existence, and the particular 
and general use of the Muinche, the Muintorc, and the Land, 
among the noble classes of Milesians in ancient Erinn. 
Mention of I may, however, add that I have found the “ torque” men- 
fniturenapie tioned y itself, and not, as usual, compounded with mun, the 
form inthe neck, so as to make it a“ neck-torque”. In this form I have met 
Leinster. the name but once; but in that instance it is very curious be- 
caulte its authority states that the articles there mentioned were 
of foreign manufacture. The passage is in a very curious poem 
in the * Book of Leinster”, whiten in praise of the ancient pa- 
lace of Ailinn in the county of Kildare. The poem consists of 
twenty-six stanzas, of which the following is the eleventh :-— 
“ Its sweet music at all hours, 
Its fair ships in the foaming waves, 
Its showers of silver spangles magnificent, 
Its ‘ torques’ of gold from foreign lands”. 
It would be idle to speculate on this curious passage, and I 
give it here merely for what it is worth. 
Of the rané From the necklace in its various forms I shall now pass to 
ortunette the next ascending ornament of the person, referred to in our 
old writings, and this is the Land, or crescent, or lunette, as it is 
erally named at present. To this article as an ornament for 
the front of the head as well as for the neck, we have such 
references as shall leave no uncertainty of its very extensive 
use among those who were by rank entitled to wear it in an- 
itformed cient times. I have already quoted from the Brehon Laws a 
fealcon- short article in reference to the work-bag or work-box of a 
itaysworx. Chief's wife, and its legal contenta, which consisted of four pre- 
bags cious articles, namely, a veil of one colour, and a Mind, or dia- 
dem of gold for the head, and a blade or lunette of gold, evi- 
dently for the neck, and silver thread, or fine wire. If this 
lady’s work-box or bag were stolen, and all these not in it, she 
was entitled but to the restitution of what had been stolen; 
whereas, if the legal complement of articles had been in it, she 
would be entitled to a fine of a breach of aristocratic inviolabi- 
20) [original :-— 
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lity, in addition. We find it laid down in our ancient laws _xxvm._. 
that:— 

“ As long as there are sons forthcoming, daughters do not it formed 
receive any part of deceased father’s property, though he be finetance 
their father as well as the father of the sons, nor anything but of denshters. 
crescents of gold, and Rand or thread of silver, and Bregda, 
that is Bricin, or thread of various colours [for embroidery]”.*? 

However clear it may appear from these and former passages The Land 
that the Land, blade, or crescent of gold, was worn on the neck, the head as 
the following few passages, out of many, will show with equal 7°,44,", 
clearness that it was also worn on the front of the head, and shown by 
probably sometimes across the head from ear to ear. The 
mages in question are from the tale of. Bruighean Da Derga, and 
which I alluded to in a previous lecture,” and will, ] think, 
be sufficient to prove this. These passages occur in the descrip- 
tions given by the pirate chief Ingcel to Fer Rogain of the in- 
terior of Da Derga’s court, and the disposition of the monarch 
Conairé Mér and his people within it. 

“T saw there”, said Jngcel, “three other men in front of the descrip. 
these. [They wore] three Lands [blades or crescents] of gold Gonaire 
upon the back of their heads. Three short aprons (Berrbroca) 4¢rn nent 
upon them of gray linen embroidered with gold. (They had 
three short crimson capes (Cochlini) upon them, [and carried’ 
goads of red bronze in their hands”. 

These were the monarch’s three head charioteers, Cul, Fre- 
cul, and Forcul. 

“T saw there”, said Ingcel again, “nine [men] sitting upon and ot his 
[bare] wooden couches; they wore nine short capes upon them 2f2iiutusts, 
with crimson loops, and a Land (blade or crescent) of gold upon 
the head of each, [and carried] nine goads in their hands”. 

“They”, said Fer Rogain, “are nine apprentices who are 
learning chariot driving from the king's three chief chariot 
drivers". 

“T saw three others there”, said Ingcel, “ with three Lands and also of 

@61) [original :—Sein bere mic ann his poste. 
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(blades or crescents) of gold across their heads; [they wore 
three speckled cloaks upon them; and three shirts with re 
interweavings fof gold]. They had three brooches of gold in 
ther cloaks; three wooden spears [hung] over them at the 
wall”. 

“JT know them”, said Fer Rogan; ‘‘ they are the king’s three 
poets, namely, Sui, and Ro Sut, and For Sut [that is, eage, 

at sage, and greater |], three of the same age, three bro- 
thers, and three sons of Maphir Rochetutl”‘™ 
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xxvitt._ ing to the composition of the word, and as far as rings for the 
ears are concerned; but I cannot help believing that the second 
meaning, that is, that they were rings for the fingers also, is 
wrong, and an interpolation of some thoughtless transcriber of 
more modern times. 

and in the It may be remembered that in a former lecture of the present 

Tuichinne course,” when describing the various groups in the court of Da 

inG jusuter, Derg, where the monarch Conairé Mér was killed, Ingcel, the 
captain of the piratical assailants, describes the monarch’s chief 
juggler as follows:— 

“T saw there a large champion in front of the same couch, 
in the middle of the house. The blemish of baldness was upon 
him. Whiter than the cotton of the mountains is every fair 
that grows upon his head. He had U-Nasca or of 
gold im his ears, and a speckled, glossy cloak upon him”. 

snd.asoin ‘The eecond reference to this ornament is found in the same 

herpersin. important tale of the Court of Da Derg, where the harpers are 
the taleot described in the following words:—®™? 

guan De- saw nine cthers in front, with nine bushy, curling heads 
of hair, nine light blue floating cloaks upon them, and nine 
brooches of gold in them. Nine crystal rings upon their 
hands; an Ordnase or thumbring of gold upon the thumb of 
each of them; Au-Chuimriuch or ear-clasps of gold upon the 
cars of each; a Muinche or torque of silver around the neck of 
cach”, 

The Gibne There is another little ornament called a Gibne, connected 
with the head, which, I think, ought not to be overlooked here: 
it is the band or thread which was tied around the head to 
keep the hair down on the forehead and in its place otherwise. 
This ornament, however, appears to have been more particu- 

avedgeot larly a badge of office, peculiar, but not exclusively so, to chariot- 

claly of” rivers, and the only instances of it that I remember, except one, 

cuarloteers; “are connected with Laegh, the son of Rian Gabhra, charioteer 
to the celebrated champion Cuchulaind. In the great combat 
fought by that champion against Ferdiadh, and which was so 
fully described in a former lecture, we find the following pas- 
sage in the description of the chariotecr’s dress :— 

mentioned in“ The same charioteer put on his crested, gleaming, quadran- 


the deserip- 


tion ofthe gular helmet, with a variety of all colours and all devices, and 
Se etre, falling over his two shoulders behind him. This was an addition 


poenaad * of gracefulness to him, and not an incumbrance. He then with 


@87) [See Lect. xxv. ante, vol. ii, p. 144.] 
2) [Ubi supra, p. 146. 

399) [Lee., xiv. ante, vol. i. p. 802. See also Appendix for the whole episode 
of the Tin Bo Chuailgne, containing the fight of Cuchulaind with Ferdadh 
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xxvut._ as follows:—”) “Gibne, that is a thread, as Laegh said when 
giving the description:—‘ I saw’ said he, ‘a man on the plain 
and a Gibne of Findruine upon his forehead’”. The man who 
spoke the words was the Laegh just mentioned above, Cuchu- 
laind’s chariotecer, but I have not been able to find the tract 
from which it is quoted. 
thestoryot ‘For the fact that the fillet, or thread of gold, or other metal 
fist a4, which confined the hair on the forehead, and which must have 
fat ne round the head, was not exclusively worn by charioteers, 
pot worn ex- J’ may refer back to the story of the lady Edatn and Midir, the 
Shaner. chieftain of Bri Leith, in the present county of Longford, given 
in a former lecture of the present course.” In this very ancient 
story it may be remembered that, whilst the lady and her fift 
attendant maidens were bathing in the bay of Inbiur Cick - 
muini on the east coast of Ulster, they saw coming towards 
them over the plain the chieftain Midir, mounted on a splendid 
bay steed. Among the other rich ornaments already described 
which the horseman wore, was a thread of gold bound upon his 
forehead, to keep, as the story says, his hair from falling over 
face. 

There are a few more ornaments connected with the hair of 
the head, about which I shall now briefly speak. These are the 
ring, which confined the hair at the poll in one lock or bun- 
dle; and the hollow balls of gold in which the front side-locka, 
or divisions of the hair terminated. I need not refer back tos 
former lecture of the present course, where I deacribed the beau- 
tiful, spiral, and elastic ring for the hair at the poll, in [the late] 
Dr. Petrie’s fine cabinet of Irish antiquities ;*”" but I may again 
call attention to the lady mentioned in the Navigation, or wan- 
derings of Maelduin’s hip, where we are told that:— 

Thespirat — “‘ Upon the fourth day”, the story says, ‘the woman came 
fingfrthe forth to them, and splen idly did she come there. She wore a 
Hiened in the white robe, and a Budne or twisted ring of gold confining her 
ofMadlieie's hair. She had golden hair. She had two Maelann or point- 

ee". * = ay 4 

less shoes of silver upon her crimson-white feet; a Bretnais or 
silver brooch, with a chain of gold, in her robe; and a striped 
smock of silk next her white skin" no 

I may here observe that the ring for the hair at the poll may 
be easily distinguished from all other rings, because it must of 
necessity have been of a spiral form, and gradually diminishing 


1) [original:—gibnne, 1. pndrte, 27) [ Ante, Lecture xxvi., vol. ii., p- 
ue ert, Laeg accabarpc na cuapape- 162. 
Bala: Acconnane op Té Fen pn — (74) [Tbid,, p. 159. 
mag sacar pibne pinnopuine fon a 27H [Tbid. p. 159., 
Goan. $18. 469, b. 650, 8] 
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four birds of gold perched upon it, and little sparkling gems of 
crimson carbuncle (Carrmogul) upon the outer of the 
basin. A short, crimson cloak, with a beautiful gloss, lying 
near her; a Dualldai (or brooch) of silver, inlaid with sparkles 
of gold, in that cloak. A smock, long and warm, gathered and 
soft, of green silk, with a border of red gold, upon Won- 
derful c of gold and of silver at her breast, and at her 
shoulder-blades, and at her shoulders in that amock, on all sides. 
The sun shone upon it, while the men [that is the king, and 
his retinue] were all shaded in red, from the reflection of the 
gold against the sun, from the green silk. Two golden-yellow 
tresses upon her head, each of them plaited with four locks or 
strands, and a ball of gold upon the point of each teors [of the 
two]. The colour of that hair was like the flowers of the bog 
firs in the summer, or like red gold immediately after receivi 
its colouring. And there she was disentangling her haar, and 
her two arms out through the bosom of her smock”. 

This is a curious description, and the old writer might fairly 
incur the charge of pure fiction, if we had not still extant, as 
far as combs, not of silver but of bone, gracefully carved, and 
little caskets of gold, clasps and fastenings of all sorts, and the 
balls of gold in which the two plaited tresses of the hair termi- 
nated, to prove the accuracy of his description of the ancient 
personal ornaments. 

The name of the remarkable lady of whom we have just 
spoken was Edain, already mentioned; she was the daughter 
of Etar, a Tuatha Dé Danann chief, and dmother f the 
monarch Conairé Mér, the hero of this tale of the Bruighean 
Daderga. When the monarch Eochaidh Fedleach had suffi- 
ciently observed and admired the beautiful Edain at her free 
tvilette, he made proposals of marriage to her, which were at 
once accepted, and he returned to his palace at Tara in high 
spirits with his new queen. The lady, however, had not until 
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(wo) [original :—bu1 pr ampa aif 
epoa Fon Eipen Eochawh feo- 
Leach 4 ainm, vo Luropeacht ; nann 
van aenach mbneg Leich conaccar 
inmnat fon up in cobain, acer cipp, 
éumppel apgic conecop veop, acte 
oc folcun allumng angie, acar ce- 
rch heom om fon qi, aca ELeotp- 
gemar beccat vichanpmogut chon- 
Ghat higonglereurb na Lungs. Dpoc 
car coneps foloichain atcée; ouall- 
‘001 aipgorol ecomppive veon orbinnu 
ipbpace. Lene Tobup culpacach 
if docuc Le tnop veipreiy uainioe 
Fovenpinliue ompimp.. = Tuagmila 


imgancar O10 scar atppec fon 4 
brunor, acar a fonmnatb, acer a 
guallib| ipinolene —vicadLerch, 
Tatcned Fa ingpian cobbapoeans 
ona fepaid curoleé moor ppipn 
ngpein tpn cic vamos. Ds cyte 
Up nopburo: fon 4 cio, fige cere 
qnouarl ceachcapnoe acap meLL 
Poni cach ouatl ba cormatl Leo, 
‘Dach ino foils pin Fre banp naiter- 
cain hipampan, no FM veapgon 147 
ndenam 4 vata. tp ano bur o¢ 
cartbiuch 4 fuilc ora pulcan, acar 
4 valaim opie vene apeoLaig im- 
mach.—H. 2. 16, cob 716, top.] 
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this time remained unobserved and unadmired by other men; 
and among those who ardently loved her was Midir, the Tu- 
atha Dé Danann chief of Bri Leith, where she was first met 
by king Eochaidh. This was the gorgeously dressed and deco- 
rated Hidir, who had previously surprised Berself and her fift 
attendant maidens when bathing in the bay of Inbiur Cich- 
méiuni in Ulster, as I have already mentioned. 

This Midir, like the rest of his race, was an accomplished 
magician; and in a short time after the marriage of Edain, he 
appeared in disguise at the palace of Tara. He was, in fact, 

e stranger who asked to play a game of chess with the mon- 
arch Eochaidh Fedleach, and won the queen Edain as the stake, 
the story of which I recounted in a former lecture,” and need 


(sre) [ Ante, Lect. ix., vol. i, p. 192. It may be useful to give here a somo- 


what different version of this poem, together with the original:— 


“a no in page Lim 
te nmgnte FL no, 
tp bapp pobanée ole ano, 
tp out pnetcu Copp coino? 


tp ano nuo bi mur nucat; 
Bela vec ano oubur bas; 
tp Ui pala Lin op pluarg, 
1p oubrion [no ip brecc] anv cet 
Bnav. 


tt Copcaip marge [no Lora] caé- 
mui, 
ap Ui pals [no 1p wach] ugu Lum; 
Cro cain veicpy murgi Fail, 
Annum tapgnaip muige marp. 


Cromere Lib comm tnre Fail, 
Ip mereu coipm cine main; 
ampa cine cip apbiup, 

Nii té1c o4c ano pepiun. 


Spota cere milp cop cip 5 
Rogu vemro acur Fin; 
‘Voim velgnaro: cenon ; 
Combapt cen peccav cen col. 


Scéwum cad pop cad Let, 
cur ni connacc ined; 
cemel imonbaip dvaim 
Vovonaspcerl apa parm ? 


‘4 ben via mo chart cinv, 
Ip bapp o1p brap fone cin0 ; 


O Befind! wilt thou come with me 
To a wonderful land that is mine, 
The hair is there like unto the 

blossom of the Sobarche, 
Of the colour of snow is the fair 


body ? 
There will be toed died or care; 
White are there, black the 
WS 5 
Pleasant to the eye is the number 
of our hosts, 
And on every cheek the hues of the 
fox-glove. 
Crimson of the mead is each neck, 
As delightful to the eye as the 


blackbird’s eggs; 
Though pleasant to behold be the 


plains of (Znnis] fail, 
Rarely woullee rr visit them after 
frequenting the great plain. 
‘Though intoxicating to thee be the alo 
of Innisfail, 
More intoxicating are the ales of the 


t country ; 
‘The only land is ghe land I speak of, 
‘There youth never grows into old 


age. 
Warm sweet streams traverse the land; 
The choicest of mead and of wine; 
Handsome people without blemish ; 
Intercourse without sin, without 
prohibition. 
We see every one on every side, 
And no one seeth us; 
The cloud of Adam's fault 
Has caused this concealment of 
which I speak. 
O Woman! if thou comest to my proud 
people, 


1 


Xxvu. 
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xxvur._ not dwell further upon it here, especially as it is not further 
necessary for the purpose of my present subject. I may, how- 
ever, remark that the poem addressed to Edain under the title 
of Befind, or Fair-haired Woman, and given in the lecture allu- 
ded to, is of undoubted primitive pastoral character, both in 
construction and in the allusions contained in it, and may in 
great part be safely referred to a very early period, if not to the 
age of Eochaidh Fedhleach himself. 
gad jn the The next and last reference to balls of gold for the hair, of 
Cuchwainn"; Which I shall at present avail myself, is found in the ancient 
Gaedhelic tale of the “ Sick Bed of Cuchulainn”,*” of which I 
gave a very complete analysis in a former lecture™ It may 
remembered that a woman with a green cloak, the wife of 
Labraid “ the quick hand at sword”, a fairy chieftain, was sent 
from the lady Fand, the wife of the great Tuatha Dé Danana 
navigator, Manannan Mac Lir, who had fallen in love with 
him, to invite him to visit her, and assist Labraid in a battle, 
and that his strength would be restored. Cuchulaind, before 
going himself, sent his charioteer h to report on the coun- 
try of Magh Mell, or “the Plains of Happiness”. Laegh goes, 
and is well received by Labraid; and when he returns, he de- 
scribes, in a poem of twenty-eight stanzas, his visit to Labraid’s 
court. The following are the ret two stanzas of this poem:— 
“T arrived in my happy sportiveness 
At an uncommon residence, though it was common, 
At the court where were scores of troops, 
Where I found Labraid of the long flowing hair. 
“ And I found him in the court, 
Sitting among thousands of weapons, 
Yellow hair upon him of a most splendid colour, 
And an apple of gold closing it”. 
two such In the previous instances there are two balls of gold men- 
toned twine tioned, in which the two divisions into which the hair was 
‘Tales of Bee divided in front terminated; here, however, there is but one 
pecieean ‘i ball of gold, which closed or terminated the whole of the hair. 
only onein It is therefore quite clear that this ball could not have been in 
fhatof the front or at the side of the head. It follows, then, that it must 


Muc up, Lat Lemnacc Lalino, It is a golden crown shall be upon 
Rocbia lim. Ano 4 bepino! thy head; 
—Leabhar na h-Uidhre, £82) Fresh pork, banquets of new milk 


‘and ale, 
Thou shalt have with me there, O 
Befind. i] 
ee [Published in the Ad/antis, vol. i., p. 862, and vol. ii., p. 96. Dublin, 
58-59.) . 
am) (Ante, Lect. ix., vol. i p. 195.) 
79) [See original in Atlantis, vol. ii, p. 103.] 
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was deeply envious of Mairend”, because she was herself barren, 
whilst Mairend was fruitful; “and she called unto her a satirical 
woman, and told her that she would pay her whatever she de- 
sired, if she went up and pulled the Mind of gold off the head 
of queen Mairend. The condition of queen Mairend was this, 
that she had no hair upon her head; wherefore she constantly 
wore a queen’s Mind to conceal her blemish. The satirical 
woman went up then to where Mairend sat, and pertinaciously 
pressed her for a gift. The queen said that she had nothing to 
giveher. Thou wilt have this then, said the women, pulling the 
golden Cathbarr, or diadem off her head. May God and St. 
Ciaran avenge this, said Mairend, at the same time clapping 
her two hands upon her bare head. No person in the assembly, 
however, had time to notice her disgrace before a mass of flow- 
ing golden hair started upon her head, falling down below her 
Heulder-blades; and all this through the miraculous interposi- 
tion of St. Ciaran” [of Clonmacnois].° 
With the peculiar morality of the royal court which this very 
interesting legend reveals, or the miraculous agency which it 
introduces, we are not concerned here; but the evidence which 
it affords of the meaning and use of the golden Mind is so con- 
clusive as to require no further proof. If, however, further proof 
were required, the second name, that of Cathbarr, under which 
the diadem is mentioned, would amply supply it. The word 
Cathbarr is now, and has been at all tmnee, well understood to 
signify a helmet, and in that sense it has come down as the pro- 
per name of a man, especially in the O'Donnell family of Done- 
al, to even so late a period as the year 1700. To call a queen's 
Siem a helmet would savour a little of robust poetry; but 
whatever be the idea which it was intended to convey, it is 
valuable to our inquiries so far as to bear out in full our con- 
ception of the character and use of the ancient golden Mind. 
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280) [original:—bar cpa mon aé- 
naé mép, Feet ano ht Tallem, La 
Diapmaic mac Fengura Cepbedit. 
Ro hopourgic cpa Fis hepen for 
Foparorb m0 oennts, «1. cat an mia- 
vaib, ocup vdnaib, ocur olercu- 
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Cat ava himoan m folc pano Fle 
cad Popopva pores 1 Span 
Chapan—Leabhar na’ heUidire, flo 
42. b. col. 1.] 
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I have entered into this discussion because of a statement _xxvuu_ 
which has been made, and which has been frequently repeated 
and looked upon as final—namely, that the kings or queens of 
ancient Erinn did not wear any kind of head ornament which 
could be called a crown, because in none of our museums of 
antiquities can any such article be found. It is true the word 
Hind does not convey to the mind any precise or definite idea 
of the form or details of this diadem ; but neither does the Latin 
word “ corona”, or the English word “ crown”, which is formed 
from it. If there be any advantage at all, it must be on the 
side of the Gaedhelic words Mind and Cathbarr, words which 
have been shown above to signify a helmet, or complete cap, or 
article of some such fashion, intended to cover and protect the 
whole head. 

Our next reference to the Mind of gold is found in the Tain me mind ot 
Bo Chuailgne, where we are told that when Medb, the queen Him si the 
of Connacht, was on her march with her army to ravage the “Auatigne 
country of Ulster, her progress was conducted in the following 
order,—She had nine chariots devoted to herself alone: two 
chariots of these before her, and two chariots after her, and two 
chariots at either side of her, and a chariot between them in the 
centre, in which she gat herself. And the reason [we are told] 
why queen Medb observed this order, was to prevent the clods 
from de hoofs of the horses, or the foam from their mouths, or 
the mire of a great army, or of great companies, from tarnishing 
the lustre of her queenly Mind of gold.” 

And further of this same Mind of ‘old, we are told that when 
queen Medb and her forces entered the territory of Cuailgne 
(in the present county Louth), they encamped for the night on 
the brink of a river at a place ever since called Redde Loiche. 
The story proceeds to say that “ Medb had ordered a comely 
handmaid of her household who had been in waiting upon her, 
to go to the river and fetch water for her to drink and wash in. 
Loche was the name of this maiden, and she, Loche, then went 
forth to the river accompanied by fifty women and carrying the 
queen’s Mind of gold above her head, Cuchulaind, the oppos- 
ing champion of Ulster, was concealed near the river, and per- 
ceiving the procession of women coming towards him preceded 
by a utiful woman with a queenly Mind upon her head, 
whom he believed to be the queen herself, he Tet fly a stone 

28 [original:—ip amLaro no im- tp ape fo Rio Meod pin apna wP 
chigeo Meob ocar not canpaic Foer catp Forbatge 4 cpunb Eneg, no Hane 
4 cenup: 04 appar pempe vib, fav aclompaib rpidn, no venogun 
{ocur va cenpec na orard], ocap'04 mon fluars, no mop burven, ap na 
Chappac cechcan 4 0a caeb, ocap ipso vlampugun ‘von mine ip na 


capper ecuppu an mevon caverpin. pigna.—H. 2. 18. f. “ a 
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xxvit__ from his sling at her head, which struck her, broke the Mind 
of gold in three places, and killed the maiden on the spot”. 
‘The Bind fhe Mind or Minn of gold was also worn by the women of 
wes the Gaedhil of Scotland, as is shown by the story of prince 
Seotland, as Cano, which I told in a former lecture. Each of the wives of 
Katora’y the fifty warriors who accompanied the prince in his exile into 
Prince Cano. Treland, we are told, “ wore a green cloak with borders of silver. 
A smock interwoven with thread of gold. Brooches (Deilge 
Lacair) of gold, with full carvings bespangled with gems of man’ 
colours. Rrecklaces (or ‘ torques’) of highly burnished gold. 
A Mind (or diadem) of gold upon the head of each”. As this 
story belongs to about the year 620, it affords proof of the 
knowledge and, no doubt, use of such ornaments in Ireland, 
and I think we may fairly assume in Scotland also, down to so 
comparatively late a period as the seventh century. 
at the Mind of gold, however, was not an ornament pe- 
culiar to females, will be seen from the following passage from 
the same old tale of the Tain Bo Chuatlgne. 
Tain Be “Tt was at this time”, says the story, ‘the youths of Ulster 
Chuatigne; came southwards from Emania [to veut: ree times fifty 
boys, sons of the kings [and chiefs] of Ulster, was their num- 
ber, under the leadership of Folloman, the son of Conchobar, 
“king of Ulster. They fought three battles against queen Medb 
and her forces, in which they slew three times their own num- 
ber, but the boys themselves were all killed except [their leader] 
Folloman, the son of Conchobar. Folloman vowed that he 
would never return to Emania until he should carry away with 
him [king] Ailill’s head and the Mind of gold which was over [or 
nj it. This, however: [we are told] was not easy to accom- 
plish, for the two sons of Beithe, son of Ban, [that is] the two 
sons of king Ailill’s nurse and fosterfather, came against the 
young prince and slew him”. 
Farther on in the same story we find this same Mind of gold 
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designated by another name, that of Imscim, or Imacing,as may _xxvit 
be seen from the following passage. called in an- 

“Then the men of Erinn desired Taman the buffoon to put er tnistale 
on a suit of king Ailill’s clothes and his Imscim of gold, and go %/™™ 
down to the ford of the river which was in their presence. fie 
[the buffoon] did put on king Ailill’s clothes and his Imscim 
of gold, and went Leet theford. Cuchulaind perceived him, 
an ing him for king Ailill himself, he cast at him a stone 
from his Cranntabaill or sling, which struck and killed him on 
the spot”. 

In 2 former lecture, an account of the occasion and manner Curious 
in which the celebrated mouarch Cormac Mac Airt was deprived tt torscs 
of his eye in his palace at Tara by Aengus Gai ‘Buaifuech, that Meesciat 
is of ‘the poisoned spear”, his own cousin, and chief of the States 
of the Deisé, in the present barony of Deece in the county of 
Meath. When the king received this injury, he was obliged 
to abdicate the throne in favour of his son, Cairbre Lifeachair, 
because it was declared-by the ancient laws and customs of the 
nation, that no man with any personal blemish or defect should 
ever be king of Tara. Cormac then retired to the palace of 
Acaill, now the hill of Screen near Tara, where he compiled 
the Book of Acaill, a volume of Laws. King Cormac did not . 
submit tamely to the injury offered to his person, and the dese- 
eration of the sacred precincts of Tara and the violation of its 
ancient privileges. But he had been a constitutional monarch, 
and in tisce of calling out the national and regal power of the 
state against the offender, he called a national convention at the 
ancient place of mectings of the states, the hill of Uisnech in 
Westmeath ; and before this assembly he summoned the offender 
to come forward and justify his regicidal act or receive the 

unishment due to so heinous a crime. The great meeting 
took place at the hill of Uisnech, where, we are told, “ Cormac 
came with a king’s Mind with him upon his head, with four- 
and-twenty small leaves of red gold, furnished with springs and 
rollers of white silver to maintain and suspend them, for the 
Rurpose of covering his injured eye and save his face from the 
grace”. 


(sa) [original:—ano pin pa paro- ecmaip a Ferra ocar 4 eolaip ba re 
pecan pin h-eneno pi Tamun opach AiLiLL bar ano faverpin, ocar bo 
exguo diliLls ocar a impemm non- ppecht clore app a epanncabarlt 
4 00 Fabail 1mm, ocar cede Fan wad fap, conapc Tamun onde can 
am n-dt boo Fisonaipp Orb. poga- anmain bap pn nsch ippatbi.—H. 2. 
derean fom noecguo nails ocar 18. f. 56. a. b. mid.) 

4 Impoimm Sposa Imm, ocep cantc —_[) [See Leciures on the 31S. Mate 
bapinn-é . . . . Do connate rials of Ancient Irish History, p. 48. 
Cudvlaino € ocap inoap Lerp in 


xxvitt. 
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I need not dwell further on this curious specimen of the 
kingly Ifind, or the curious mechanism of the twenty-four leaves 
f red gold attached to it for the concealment of the king’s ble- 
mish. These leaves must have been, I should think, small bits 
of gold leaf arranged and fastened together like the folds of plate 
armour, but I must confess my inability to comprehend the func- 
tions of the springs and rollers, or travellers, mentioned in con- 
nection with them. 


LECTURE XXIX. 


[Delivered July 26th, 1859.) 


CVIIL) Dares anv Onxaments Coontinaed), Story of a Mind called the Barr 
Bruinn in the tale of the Tdin Bo Aingen. Another legend about the same 
Mind from the Book of Lismore ; another celebrated Mind mentioned in the 
latter legend ; origin of the ancient name of the Lakes of Killarney from that 
of Lén Linfhiaclach the maker of this second Mind, ‘The ancient gold- 
smiths appear to have worked at or near a gold mine. Lén the goldamith 
appears to have flourished circa p.c. 300, The names of ancient artists are 
generally derived from those of their arts, but that of Lén is derived from a 

iarity of his teeth ; this circumstance shows that he was not the legen- 

representative of his art, but a real arti Gold ornaments found in a 
bog near Cullen in the county of Tipperary; circumstances under which 
they were found, and enumeration of the articles found—note. Cerd- 
raighe or ancient territory of the goldsmiths near the present Cullen. Pedi- 
gree of the Cerdraighe of Tulach Gossa; this family of goldsmiths are 
brought down by this pedigree to circa a.p. 500; the eldest branch became 
extinct in St. Mothemmoc, circa a.p, 550; but other branches existed at a 
mouch later period. The mineral districts of Silvermines and Meanus are 
not far from Cullen. The At and Cleitme. The Barr, Cennbarr, Eobarr, 
and Righbarr. The goldemith in ancient times was only an artizan ; other 
artizans of the same class, Creidne the first Cerd or goldsmith ; his death 
mentioned in a poem of Flann of Monasterboice; this poem shows that 
foreign gold was at one time imported into Ireland. ‘The first recorded 
smelter of gold in Ireland was a native of Wicklow. References to the 
making of specific articles not likely to be found in our Chronicles; there is, 
however, abundant evidence of a belief that the metallic ornaments used in 
Ireland were of native manufacture. 








Tuer is a very curious story about » Mind, or diadem of gold, Story tas 


preserved in the very ancient tale of the Tdin Bo Aingen in the Barr 
the Book of Leinster. The story commences by telling us that fe‘ 
Ailill and Medb, the king and queen of Connacht, so often pe tate, be 
mentioned in the course of these lectures, were one dark No- 
vember eve enjoying themselves in their ancient palace of Cru- 

achan (in the county of Koscommon, not far from Carrick-on- 
Shannon). Their majesties had had two culprits hung upon a 

tree the previous day; and king Ailill, in order to test the 
courage of his household, offered his own gold-hilted sword as 

a reward to whoever should go out to the gallows trees and tic 

a ped or twisted twig upon the leg of one of the still hanging 
culprits. This offer was accepted by a spirited young man 

whose name was Nera, who went forth in the darkness of the 

night and performed his work with becoming courage. How- 

ever, upon Nera’s return towards the palace, he saw, as he 
thought, that building on fire, and he met a host of men on 
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the way who seemed to have plundered and set fire to th 
royal mansion. The men passed Nera without seeming t 
notice him, and he, anxious to know who they were, followe 


them as closely as he durst for that purpose. 
the Téin Bo go, however, as the party soon entei 
the hill of Cruachan, and Nera, still keeping at a res; 
distance behind them, entered the cave after them. 


e had not fart 
the wel] known cave « 
tab] 
The la 


man of the party discovered his entrance, and he was take 
before the king of the royal residence of the Tuatha Dé D: 
nann, which was supposed to exist, invisibly to external huma 
eyes, within the cave. The king demanded and received a 
account from Nera how and why he had intruded into h 
secret palace. “Go”, said the king, “to yonder house, whe: 
thou wilt find a lone woman, who will receive thee with kinc 
ness when thou tellest her that it is by me thou hast been sent 
and thou shalt come every day to this mansion with a bund! 


of firewood for our kitchen”. 


Nera did as he was ordered. While thus occupied, Ner 
noticed every day a blind man leaving the door of the mansior 
carrying a lame man upon his back, until they reached the brin 
of a fountain which was at a short distance from the house, wher 
they sat down ; to this place he followed them unperceived. “] 

is not there”, said the blind man. “It is indeed”, said the lam 
man, “ and Ict us go back now”, said he. Nera inquired of th 
woman about this matter. ‘“ Why”, said he, “do the blind an 
the lame men frequent the fountain?” “They frequent th 
Barr which is in the fountain”, said the woman, “ that is, 
Mind (or diadem) of gold which the king wears on his hea 


and it 1s there it is kept”. 
frequent itt” said Nera. 


are the persons that are most trusted by the king’ 


“ Why is it that these two persor 
“ Because”, said the woman, “ the 


” (287) 


Nera soon after, through the ingenuity of his wife, returne 
‘to his own people at Cruachan, and described to king Aili 


= [original:—epe von cag wo 
all cpa, olin pi, aca bean sencuma 
ano, dcop venad mae Fic, absin 
Fie ip usm po fatten cucu, acar 
Camp acaé va co cuail convatg 
‘00n tatgrea. Do Empum rapam an 
m pin amatl apbpech pip, pean 
410 1anam in bean fatlce pir, acor 
apbepc fochen ouro olf; ‘mora 
hee inpug po chino sLLe ape em, ol 
Nena. No chervead Nepa iapam 
co cuail convatg von oun cad 014, 
adic ap in oun ama, cach 014 ana 
cinv, val, acer bacach fon athuin, 


no terooir combroip fon up ft 
tibpao 1 n-vopur in ouine. “ThE 
ano, ol in val. fileicin, olin b. 
cach, ciagam af in, ol in bacac 
Ro rappaéc Nena sapam in mp 
‘oon mnat. Cro cachargic ‘ol re, < 
all acup an becaé von” crbpatt 
Tatargic 1n m-bapp FIL spin crbpar 
olin ben, edon minnéip bir Fon cir 
MO PME, If anv vO cotpecaip. C: 
op man tn vtep ucuT nochacharge 
OL Népa, Tin. OL Pt, vain pobri 
1a0 po bo campips Lapin ug”. —H. 
16. col. 659 and 660. 
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what he had seen in the cave. This was the time at which 
Fergus Mac Roigh and the other Ulster champions who exiled 
themselves after the treacherous death of the sons of Uisneach, 
arrived at Cruachan. King Ailill, availing himself of the pre- 
sence of these valiant warriors, resolved with their aid to possess 
himself of the reported treasures of the cave of Cruachan, and 
accordingly on the November eve following, he, with a strong 
party, and through the contrivance of Nera's wife, entered the 
subterranean mansion, and plundered it of all its treasures, in- 
cluding the diadem of gold which was called the Barr Bruinn 
or Bruinn’s diadem. 


XXIX 


gend abo 


It appears that this Mind or diadem. was lost or rather car- Another! 


ried back again by some unexplained agency to the same foun- 


the same 


tain in the cave from which it had been brought. This legen- ira irot 
dary statement is found in another ancicnt story preserved in Lismore; 


that important part of the ancient “ Book of Lismore”, so singu- 
larly recovered some time since from the city of Cork. The 
story is shortly this. Fingin Mac Luchta, who was kiny of 
Munster about the year of our Lord 190, resided at his palace 
at Druim Fingin, or Fineen’s Hill, in the county of Waterford. 
There was a certain prophetess from Sliabh na -Ban in Tip- 
perary, that visited Bint on every November eve, and related 
to him all the occurrences that took place in Erinn on that 
sacred night, and the results that should issue from them until 
‘that night twelvemonths. On one of those November eves 
that this lady visited the king, she related to him with peculiar 
emphasis one circumstance that happened on that night, and 
this was nothing else than the birth of the subsequently preat 
monarch of Erinn, Conn of “ the Hundred Battles”. . The birth 
of this great king and warrior was, according to our prophetess, 
ushered in with many strange and wonderful occurrences, all of 
which, however, were of a favourable character, and presaged 
the happy results to his country which were to result from the 
actions and reign of its future monarch. From the many sin- 
lar and important events thus referred to in connection with 
that auspicious time, I have selected the following brief items, 
as quite pertinent to the subject of the present lecture, and 
bringing the older story of the golden diadem, called the Barr 
Bruinn, a few centuries later down than the Tuin Bo Aingen 
just described. 
The conversation between the king Fingin and the pro- 
phetess was carried on by way of question and answer. 
“ And what are the other wonders of this night?’ said king 
Fingin. “ These”, said the woman.— The three chief articles 
of manufacture in Erinn are this night found and revealed, 
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xxx, namely, the Barr (or diadem) of Bruinn, the son of Smetra: it 
was the Cerd (or artificer) of A , son of Umér, that made it. 
It is a Cathbarr (or helmet) of the pure crimson of eastern 
countries, with a ball of gold above it as large as a man’s head, 
and a hundred strings around it of mixed [or variegated] car- 
buncle, and a hundred combed tufts of red burnished gold; and 
stitched with a hundred threads (or wires) of Findruine (or 
white bronze) in a variety of compartments And it has been 
@ great number of years in concealment in the fountain of the 
hill of Cruachan till this night, to save it from the Mér Rigain, 
[a celebrated Tuatha Dé Danann princess,] and so it has re- 
mained under cover of the carth until this night. And [ano- 
ther article, said she], the chess of Crimthann Niad-Nair [in 
the eighth year of whose reign the Saviour was born] which 
he brought away with him from Aenuch Find when he went 
with the lady Nar of Bodhbh Derg’s mansion [in Tipperary] 
on an adventure to the secret recesses of the sea, eal which 
[chess] has been concealed in the Rath of Uisnech [in West- 
meath|] until this night. And [continued the prophetess] the 
thercole- Mind (or diadem) of Laeghaire, the son of Luchta Laimsinn, 
ttioned’” (or Luchta of the white hands), which was made by Lén Lin- 
bi fhiaclach, the son of Banbulga, and which has been found this 


and; 


night by the three daughters of Faindle Mac Dubraith, in 
Sidh Findacha [now Sliabh g-Cuillenn in Ulster] after having 
been concealed there since the time of the birth of Conchobar 
Abrathruadh [monarch of Erinn, who was slain in the year of 
our Saviour’s birth], until this night”. 

It would seem that when these stories were written, it was 


@ common occurrence, as it is 


now, to dig up from the earth 


ancient, clegant, and costly articles of the kind above mentioned, 
of the former existence and disappearance of which there still re- 
mained authentic written history, or a vivid and well-credited 


tradition. 


(a9) [original —Ocur crd .b. nails [2] 
FON Fingin. tim, on an bean.—Teona 
primatcve Cipen mnoéc fo prt 
ocur po Farllpigces, 1. banp;bpuinn 
mete Smetpaé: Ceapo dengura 
merc tthoip v0 pugne, .1. catbanp 00 
copcaip slam ese nanoino [?]ocur 
wbull om vara, ba mere fep cine, 
ocup cet pnechegns imme von 
cappthocal cumureos, ocup cet 
catlcher cipconcpa v0 vengon For 
Lorrees ; octip ceao ponn pinopumnne 
aca sambracenay, 1ca Lina bhad- 
na fo vichLeit terppaic pve Chusd- 
ain, ayy in Mon Riguin cupanochc; 


tte 1apum foceLcan talman cupsn- 
ot. Frogeal Cpimtamn Mav Nap 
cucca hdenuch fino vio Lud la 
Naip custdaeré 171d burob Fo pod 
Epa combor Fo oiathanard na Farnge, 
ata Fo DidLeré 1pm Raith motipnech 
cursnocc. Minn Laegaine, meic 
Luéca Latmpinn, 00 qugne Len Lin: 
fraclaé, mac Danbulga, bana fo- 
PHspacup imocht ceona hingina 
famole mac Dubpaich, a Sto Finv- 
ache ap na bead fo viclert o sein 
Concubdaip Abpatpuard, Sur anoec”. 
—Book of Lismore, vel. copy by Jo- 
eeph O’Longan, f. 138, p. 2, col. 1, top.) 
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To Lén Linfhiaclach, the maker of the second Mind, or dia- __xx1x. 
dem, mentioned above, namely that of Laeghaire, the son of the name of 
Luchta of the white hands, I have found another reference, tne man” 
which places his time, his character as an artist, and his iden- Mind, Lé~ 
tity with one or two Irish localities, in a light that cannot fail ee es sa 
to give satisfaction to every genuine lover of Irish antiquarian ancient 
researches. ame of she 

In the very ancient Gaedhelic tract called the Dinnseanchaa, Killarney. 
or the etymological history of many of the most remarkable hills, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, etc., in Erinn, we find an article devo- 
ted to the origin of the name of Loch Lein, now the celebrated 
lake of Killarney. In this article we are told that Lén Lin- 
JShiaclach was Cerd (or goldsmith), to the chieftain Bodhbh 
Dearg’s noble mansion at Sliabh na m-Ban in Tipperary; that 
he went to this lake to make splendid vessels for Fand, the 
daughter of Fiidas; and every night after his day’s work was 
over, he would cast his anvil from him eastwards to the place 
called Inneoin {cr anvil) near Clonmel, and he would throw 
three showers about him from his anvil, a shower of water, a 
shower of fire, and a shower of pure crimson gems; and the 
story adds that Nemannach (the artificer) used to do the same 
when shaping (gold) cups for king Conchobar Mac Nessa (king 
of Ulster) in the north. And Lén met his death at this lake, 
and hence the name Loch Lein, or Lén’s lake. 

The prose account is followed by an ancient poem of thirteen 
stanzas, in which the history of Loch Lein is further discussed ; 
but as my present concern is alone with the artificer, I shall 
only quote those stanzas which have special reference to him, 
namely the fourth, fifth, and sixth, which are as follows: 

‘«T have heard of Zén with his many hammers, 

Having been upon the margin of its yellow strand, 

Where he fashioned without mishap, or flaw, 

Splendid vessels for Fand, the daughter of Flidas. 
“From Bodhbh’s court went forth reproachless 

Lén Linfhiaclach, the son of Bolcad, 

The firm son of Bandad of high renown, 

The good son of Blamad, son of Gomer. 

“Whether a chariot or a Mind of gold, 

Whether a cup, or a musical instrument, 
Was required from him by distinguished men, 
It was quickly made before that night”. 


(s») [original :— 

40 chuala Len colin up, MhamLeareop fares Flrosiy, 
‘00 bith fopbuipo a blach buipo, Ofte Durod fucieapo canchain 
Diancum canciamge apcalcarr, Lén Linfraclac, mac Dolcatn, 
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XXIx. It would appear from this curious and valuable quotation, as 
Theanctent well as from others that could be adduced, that the ancient 
goldemity custom in Ireland was, that the artist, or goldsmith, sometinies 
have worked went to the gold or silver mine himself, and dug, or procured 
the mine. to be dug for him, the precious mineral, to smelt, or, as it is 

called in our ancient books, to boil the metal on the spot, in 
small quantities, whenever the locality suited, and then and 
there fabricate and fashion those splendid articles, the delicate 
mechanism of some of which is found to puzzle and astonish the 
most expert workmen of the present day, notwithstanding the 
great improvement in the processes and tools of the mechanical 
arts. This appears to me to be the explanation of that stanza 
of the poem which says that Lén went with many hammers or 
sledges to the borders of Loch Lein, where he actually made the 
Zém,tne splendid cups for the lady Fand, daughter of Flidas. But 
goat, who was the lady Fand for whom these Niamleastar, or splen- 
hia ead did vessels, were made? She was the daughter of Flidas 
chea ne. Foltchain, that is, Flidas of “the beautiful hair”, and sister 
: by her mother to Nia Seghamain, of the Eberian race of 
unster, who reigned as monarch of Erinn from the year of 
the world 4881 to 4887, when he was slain by Enna Aighneach, 
who succeeded him. So that, according to the chronology of 
the Annals of the Four Masters, the gifted artist Lén, and his 
royal patroness the princess Fand, flourished about three hun- 
dred years before the Incarnation of our Lord; and far within 
the sway of the Milesian dynasty. 
I must confess that of all the references to native gold and 
famous native gold-workers which I have hitherto met, or may 
Thenames meet hereafter, this appears to me to be the most important. In 
cheattivea the case of other artists of this class, the name of the artist is 
epee often derived from the art itself, or from the metal on which it 
is exercised. ‘Thus, in the case of Credne, the celebrated Cerd 
or goldsmith of the Tuatha Dé Danann, and of whom we will 
have to speak hereafter, his name was derived from credh, the 
ore of the precious metalsin which he worked, and, consequently, 
the fact of his real existence might be very fairly questioned, as 
uotthatot savouring a little of the poetical and mythological. But in the 
neh case of Lén Linfhiaclach no such objection can be made, since 
the name is not descriptive of the art or the metal, but of the 
man proper, and signifying simply, Lén of “ the many tecth”, 
meaning evidently that he was remarkable for high, or a double 


row of teeth 
blocsach mac Danvaro blavbit, co Lean fapip ocagbLavve, 
veg mac Dlamaro, mac Surmaip; ba mim avbal pra narvge. 
C10 capban, cro catbanp op, Book of Lecan, f, 289, a. a.] 


10 cuach, cro caper cil corp, 
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But the following short article from the Brehon Laws settles _xxix. 
completely the question of the native manufactures of these The nativ: 
ious personal ornaments :— of gold ort 
“The law book tells us”, says the commentator, “ that the ments, 
weight of the Land dir (or crescent of gold) was paid in silver the Breho 
to the Cerd or artist for making it”. tans: 
We are told also in the same laws that the artists who made 
the articles of adornment and household splendour for a king, 
or a chief, were entitled to half the fine for injury to their pro- 
perty, or insult or injury to their persons, which would be paid 
to the king or chief himself for a like injury. This shows in 
what respect artists in the precious metals were held by the 
nobles, and the security afforded them by the laws of ancient 
inn. 
In Guthrie’s “General Gazetteer", published in Dublin in 
1791, we find, as well as in other authorities, the following 


yh: 
ae Callen, a fair town in the county of Tipperary, province of Gotd orn. 
Munster; fairs on 28th October. At the bog near this place was cries 
found a golden crown weighing six ounces; many other curi- Cullen, in 
osities have been discovered in it, particularly some gorgets of of Tpperai 
Id, and gold-handled swords: for which reason it goes under 
the name of the golden bog”. 
This bog of Cullen is situated in the parish of Cullen, ba- 
rony of Clanwilliam, and county of Tipperary, and on the 
immediate border of the county of Limerick. From time im- 
memorial gold has been found in all conditions of preparation, 
from the primitive ore to the most beautiful of fashioned orna- 
ment, nay, even the very crucibles—small bronze saucepans, 
with the gold arrested in its progress of smelting or boiling— 
have been found in this bog and its neighbourhood. Within 
the last fourteen years, I have myself seen two bars of pure 
gold turned up out of this Log or its neighbourhood ; the finders 
are not anxious to enlighten one much as to which. One of 
these bars was about five inches in length, an inch and a halfin 
breadth, and more than half an inch in thickness. The other 
was somewhat smaller, but being plain bars without any artistic 
feature, they were not unfortunately secured by the Royal Irish 
Academy, and consequently they passed into the hands of a 
goldsmith, who of course has long since melted them down. 
#9) [In the year 1773 Governor T. Pownall exhibited to the Society of Anti- 
ies of London, two swords, and some other fragments, said to have been 
din a bog at Cullen, in the county of Tipperary, on the lands of Lord 
Milton. On the 10th of February, 1774, he read a paper on the subject, which 
was afterwards published, illustrated by a plate, in vol. ili. (p. 555), of the 
Archaeologia for 1775. So far us we can judge from the drawings, the swords 
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—xxtz__——- To return, however, to the golden bog of Cullen. It is not 


joldorma- at all unreasonable to assume that this bog was anciently a 

nents found 

fallentia exhibited to the Society were not peculiar, being of one of the usual forms of 

hecounty bronze swords. The other object figured in the plate is a low conotdal disc of 

(Tipperary: gold about four inches in diameter at the base. The apex of the conold is 
chased so as to form a small stellated ornament; this is surrounded by the 
usual ridge, like chasings which are found on many Irish gold ornaments. 
These ridges form a series of complete concentric circles near the apex, but as 
they approach the base, the form being a conofd, and not a cone, they can only 
form segments of circles. Around the base, however, there is a border of com- 
plete circular ridges—the ridges being much larger than the centre ones. On 
the inner side of this border is a zigzag ornament which presents the appear- 
ance of rays pointing towards the centre or apex. This ornamentation does 
not go round the entire border, being wanting for about thirty degrees of 
the circle at the shortest elant-height of the conold, that is, where it is nearest 
the stellated apex. Its conoidal shape would seem to show that it could not 
have been the boss of a shield, which it otherwise resembles. Governor 
Pownall thinks that it formed part of the gold plating of a wooden idol—this 
particular ornament being intended for the teat or nipple of the breast. The 

lowing is his account of the matter: 

“The fragment, which was raid to be part of au image found at the eame 
time, is of a black wood, entirely covered and plated with thin gold, and seems 
to have been part of the breasts, the teat or nipple of which is radiated in ham- 
mered or chased work, in lines radiating from a centre, as is usual in the 
images of the sun; and round the periphery, or setting on of the breast, there 
are like radiations in a specific number, with other linear ornaments. There 
is another fragment of the same kind of wood which seems to be a fragment 
of an Ammonian horn; there are in it the golden studs or rivets by which it 
may be supposed to have been also plated with gold. The first account I had 
of this image was, that it was of an human form, with a dion’s face ; then, that 
it was indeed biform, but of what sort not specified. I have since been in- 
formed that the image, whatever it was, was of a size sufficient to make a gate 
post, to which use it was affixed”. 

It must be confessed that the evidence connecting the gold conoids with the 
image is not very satisfactory; for it appears by the report of the Rev. Mr. 
‘Armstrong, given by Governor Pownall, that the finding of the image occurred 
above sixty years before, and he found no one in the neighbourhood of 
Cullen who remembered anything about it. That some kind of carved wooden 
image was really found there, there appears to be no reasonable doubt ; but 
whether it had golden nipples and was biformed, we have unfortunately no 
satisfactory evidence. 

The report of the Rev. Mr. Armstong above alluded to, is a chronicle of the 
discoveries of gold ornaments, bronze weapons, etc., found in the same small 
bog near Cullen, between the years 1731 and 1753, made by a Mr. Nash, and 
between the years 1760 and 1773 by a Mr. Cleary. The golden articles found 
consisted of two chased cups, bosses, pieces of tube, plates, and ribbons, some 
of the former chased, gold wire, rings or ferrules, pommels of awords, the point 
of a scabbard, pieces with the links of a chain attached, a number of ingots, a 
quantity of small bits or clippings, amounting in all to above six pounds. The 
bronze articles consisted of a bronze cauldron and a quadrangular vessel, seven 
socketed spears five inches long with parts of the wooden shafts; thirteen 
socketed spears ten inches long with handles of quartered ash six feet long ; two 
swords with pieces of gold attached to the rivets of the handle; a sword weigh- 
ing 2lbs. 6oz., having a piece of white metal, called in the report pewter, inlaid 
in the bronze near the pommel; in this white metal was inlaid in copper, what 
are described as resembling four figures of 1; a piece of bronze tube ; thirteen 
whole awords much hacked and notched; and forty-three parts of swords of 
the handle ends, and twenty-nine of the point ends; three ingots weighing 
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wooded valley, resorted to by a party, or parties, of gold smel- __xx1x. 
ters and smiths, on account, perhaps, of its contiguity to a gold 

mine, as well as the convenience of charcoal. But indepen- 

dently of these positive and assumed circumstances, there is 
extant a historical reference to this precise locality, which, I 
believe, identifies it with a family and a race of workers in the 

finer metals. There was anciently in this district a small chief- cerdratgh 
taincy called Cerdraighe, that is the territory of the goldsmiths; thy ersne 
and this territory, as well as the tribe who owned and occupied golsmtth« 
it, had received the name from a man who bore it as his dis- 
tinctive title in right of his profession of a Cerd or goldsmith. 

The tribe of the Cerdraighe were descended from Oilioll 

Oluim, the celebrated king of Munster, who died a.p. 234, and 

thats peberee is thus given in the “ Book of Leinster”: 

“The pedigree of the Cerdraighe of Tulach Gosea, that is, Peaigree 
they were named Cerdraighe because every man of them was raisheof 
a Cerd (or goldsmith) for seven generations. Zuisch 

 Oiholl Oluim had a son whose name was Tighernach, who 
had a son Cerdraighe (or the king's goldsmith), who had a 
son Cerd Beg (or the little, or young goldsmith), who had a son 
Cerdan, the still more diminutive goldsmith, who had a son 
Senach, who had a son Temnen, who had a son Lugaidh, who 
had a son Carban, who had a son St. Mothemnioc, who, being 
a holy priest and not married, the family in this line became 
extinct in him; and the race of goldsmiths must have ceased 
in his father Carban, who was the sixth generation from 
Contraighe, the first of the artists, and grandson of king Oilioll 

luim 


‘Tbe. ; a piece of about 1lb. weight of what seemed to have been the residue 
left in the ladle after casting some article. 
‘The number of articles noticed in this report must bear a very insignificant 
jon to those actually found and silently disposed of by the Peasantry 
ing the last contury. Indeed O'Halloran states (History of Ireland, vol. 
ii, p. 92; Dublin, 1819) that a gold crown was found in this bog in 1744, 
which he saw himself, and which, he says, was “like the close crowns of the 
eastern princes”, From the number, as well as the variety of the articles, 
it seems certain, therefore, that gold and bronze working must have been 
anciently carried on in the district. It would appear that nothing had been 
found in cutting away the upper six feet of the peat, except the trunks of 
different kinds of trees, all of which, with the exception of those of the oak and 
fir, were rotten, and some horns, which from their size (they were said to be 
large enough to havea circle of about three feet in diameter described on each 
Im), may have been those of the red deer. It was in the second cutting 
low six feet that the first objects were discovered in 1731. The depth at 
which the articles were found, their number and character, and the interesting 
relation established in the text by Professor O’Curry between this locality and 
the tribe of the Cerdraighe, invest the bog of Cullen with epecial interest.) 
391) [original:—Senelad  Cepo- mon ferpius. Motemmioc (1 Tem- 
‘onarge Tuilée Sora, 4. Cepoopaige nen) mac Canban, mac Lugeva mac 
anmnid, ap ba cepoa cat fen vib co Themen, mac Themnen mac Senaig, 
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xxix. According to genealogical computations, the years of these 
this famlly seven generations would be 210, to which if we add the years 
sleet _ of Oiltoll Oluim himself and his immediate son Tighernach, the 
thas brought father of Cerdraighe, the last of the seven generations of artists 
4.500; would come down to the year 474, or say in round numbers to 

the year 500. And so we find that the trade and art of gold 
manufacture if not of gold smelting and mining, was carried 
on in this district, probably in this very spot, during the long 
period of 221 years. It is a singular fact that there still exists, 
some five miles to the west of Cullen, but in the county of 
Limerick, a well-known townland bearing the name of Baile 
na ff Ceara, or the town of the goldsmiths. I am, however, 
with great regret obliged to acknowledge that I have not as 
yet been able to discover the exact situation of Tulach Gossa, 
the ancient patrimonial residence of the family. 
the eldest But although this, the eldest, line of the family became ex- 
branch be: , tinct in the person of St. Mothemnioc, say about the year 530, 
in St. it is quite certain that the whole race had not become 80, as 
ctreaa.v. " may be collected from an ancient Gaedhelic tract in my pos- 
session. This curious tract contains a more detailed account 
than the “ Book of Rights”, quoted in a former lecture, of the 
services rendered to the king of Cashel by several of the chief- 
taincies of the province of Munster, as well as of the particular 
territories which by ancient custom and privilege, supplied his 
court with certain officers. Thus, his doctors were furnished 
him by the Dail Mughaidhe in Tip erary ; his harpers by the 
and other Corcoiche in the county of Limerick ; his Cerds, or gold and 
branches, silversmiths, and his Umhaidhe, or bronze-workers, from the 
muchiater Cerdraighe; the steward of his milch-cows and dairies from 
the Boinraighe; his poets and scholars from the Museraighe of 
Ormond; and so on. 
Theminerad It is worth mentioning here, that the mineral district of Silver- 
finenmices Mines, in the county of Tipperary, is only about twelve or fif- 
and Meanus teen miles to the north of Cullen, and that the ancient mineral 
Callen. land of Mianus, now Meanus in the county of Limerick, is only 
about the same distance to the west of that town. 

I cannot conceal the satisfaction I feel in being able to con- 
nect the discovery of gold in all conditions of smelting and 
manufacture in this place, with a race of workers in the same 
metal, resident on the very spot, or in some contiguous locality, 
whose ancestry, term of existence, and period of time, I have, 
I trust, established on such satisfactory grounds as will be 
deemed sufficient for all the purposes of general history. 


mac Cepovain, mac Cepvabicce —H. 2. 18. fol. 222. b., lower corner. ] 
mac Thigepnarg mac aileLla OLoim. 





LECTURE XXX. 
(Dotivered 10th June, 1808.) 


(IX.) Or Music ann Musica, Insrauments im ancient Earn. Anti- 
uity of the harp in Erinn. The first musical instrament mentioned in 
aedhelic writings is the Cru, or harp, of the Daghda, a chief and druid of 

the Tuatha Dé Danann; his curious invocation to his harp; the three 
musical feats played upon it; examination of the names of this harp; the 
word Coir, forming part of the name of the Daghda's , came down to 
modern times, as is shown by a poem of Keating on Tadgh O'Coffay, his 
harper. The Daghda’s invocation to his harp further examined; the three 


->-musical modes compared to the three seasons of the year in ancient Egypt; 


\ myth of the discovery of the Jyre Dr. Burney on the three musical modes 





Antiquity of 
the harp in 
in 


of the Greeks; the three Greek modes represented by the Irish three feats; 
conjectural completion of the text of the Daghda’s invocation; what were 
the bellies and pipes of the Daghda’s harp ; ancient painting of a lyre at 
Portici, with a pipe or flute for cross-bar, mentioned by Dr. Burney. 


sp Rend of the origin of the three feats, or modes of harp playing, the 


‘din Bo Fraich; meaning of the name Uaithne in this legend. No mention 
of strings in the account of the Daghda’s , but they are mentioned in the 


“.» tale of the Tdin Bo Fraich. Legend of Find Mac Cumhaill; Scathach and her 


magical harp; Scathach’s harp had three strings; no mention of music hay 
been played at either of the battles of the northern or southern Magh Tw 
readh; this proves the antiquity of those accounta, The Daghda’s 

was quadrangular ; a Greek harp of the same form represented in the 

of a Grecian Apollo at Rome; example of Irish quadrangular harp on theca 
of an ancient missal. Dr. Ferguson on the antiquity and origin of musician 


Cy Erinn; musical canon of the Welsh regulated by Irish harpers about ap. 


1100; his account of the theca above mentioned, and of figures of the harp 
from ancient Irish monumental crosses which resembled the old Egyptian 
one; he thinks this resemblance supports the Irish traditions; Irish MSS. 
little studied twenty years ago, but since then they have been; from this 
examination the author thinks the Firbolgs and Tuatha Dé Danann had 
nothing to do with Egypt, but that the Milesians had. Migration of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann from Greece; the author does not believe they went 
into Scandinavia; he believes their cities of Fulias, Gorias, etc., were in 
Germany ; they spoke German according to the Book of Lecan. The simi- 
larity of the harps on the monument of Orpheus at Petau in Styria and on 


the theca of the Stowe MS. may point to Murrhart as the Murias of the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, 


Tue carly cultivation of music and melody, and a special rea- 
pect for the professors of the art, bespeak a peculiar civilizetion 
which implies no small degree of refinement of habit and of 
taste in a People. If there ever was a people gifted with a 
musical soul and sensibility in a higher degree than another, I 
would venture to assert that the Gaedhil of ancient Erinn were 
that people. 

In no country in Europe, at least I believe so, is the anti- 
quity and influence of the harp thrown so far back into the 
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XXX. “Come Durdubla; come Céircethairchuir ; come Samh 
hisinvoe- come Gamh’ [that is, come summer, come winter] from th 
iap;* mouths of harps, and bellies and pi Two names now ha 
the harp; namely, Durdabla, and Céircethairchuir. The har 
came forth from the wall then, and killed nine persons [in its pas 
sage]; and it came to the Daghda; and he played for them th 
three [musical] feats which give distinction to a harper, namely 
the Suantraighe [which from its deep murmuring caused sleep} 
the Gentraighe [which from its merriment sated laughter); an: 
thethree the (roltraighe | which from its melting plaintivencss caused ery 
lared upon ing]. He played them the Goltraighe until their women cri 
~ tears. He played them the Gentraighe until their women anc 
youths burst into laughter. He played them the Suantraigh 
until the entire host fell asleep. i was through that sleep the: 
[the three champions] escaped from those [the Fomorians] wh: 
were desirous to kill them’”.c™ 
Examination I must confess that these names applied to the hep of th 
ofthe harp; great Daghda, and the musical sounds which he evoked from i 
—evidently descriptive names, as they are—are among the mos 
unmanageable phrases I have ever met. The first name appliec 
here to the harp, Durdabla, can, by taking its component 
at their ordinary valuc, be analysed in this way: Durd, or 
a murmur, and abla, the possessive case of aball, a sweet appk 
tree. The second name, Coircethaircuir, can be “analysed it 
the same way: Coir, significs arrangement, adjustment, and ee 
thairchuir, compounded of cethair, four, and cor, an angle, o: 
rather a beak like the beak of an anvil, signifies quadrubeaked 
or auadrangolars so that the second name would simply signify 


the quadrubcaked or quadrangular harmonious instrument. 
the word The word Céir, as applied to the proper tuning or har 
down tomo- Monizing of a harp, or any musical instrument, came down t 
thon ty my own early days; and we have a good instance of its ap 
‘& poem of 
Keating. 


(sm) [original :—Loucup 4 noraro 
na Fomopac ono Lug acar an Vag- 
Dou apap Opma ap cpuitine [an DaZ- 
04 ponucran Leo, Uaremu 4 ainm.] 
Roragao tepum a flecceé ambor 
Dpear mac Clatan, acap Clatan 
mac Velbait, tpann bot in cpor fon 
an Fhaigro. IPP incpurcpin ap a ne- 
naize na ceola connapofosparore- 
Eon ema gaipm convepsye mDap04 
an can acbenc annrorip. Taip Daup~ 
oablao, cain Coincecanéuinp, camp 
Sam, cap Sam (camp mmbole a) 4 
beola cpor aca bolg acur buinne. 
Od nainm ono bacap Fon an cpuic 
Tn, 1. OupoabLla acar coipcechain- 


éurp. ‘Doluro an choc arpan ppory 
tapam, acap mapbav 1x. man; cay 
Tanuice votum an Dsgoa ; acar fe 
pamnré (?) 4 cpéaor fon amimichiy 
cpurcipt vor, 1. SGancpargy acay 
penncpargi, scar sollepaigi. Se 
painn sollenaigi vorb congolpat 
amna veanééa. Sepainn genncpe 
181 voib concibrioe amna acap < 
macpatth. Sepainn Suancparg voit 
concuilpeo an cyrluas. tp vepet 
vrenlacap acpiup plan uaroib cr 
ma atl a ngom.—Battle of Sagi 
Tuireadh, Harleian MSS. 5280, Brit 
Mus. f. 69. a. last line.] 
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xxx. this passage, it occurred to me that there were two seasons left 
out by some mistake, the spring and the autumn; but then, this 
number would not agree with the three musical feats, which, it 
is stated, gave the dignity of Ollamh, or doctor in music, to the 
professor of the harp. found, however, that there was a very 
ancient authority for the three seasons of the year only being 
indicated or represented by three musical feats, correspondin 
to the Greek Modes. It is referred to in “ Burney's General 
History of Music”. 

the three = In speaking of a celebrated benefactor of the ancient Egyp- 
modescom- tians, Dr. Burney ays that, ‘“ He was the first who out of 
pared to 4s the coarse and rude dialects of his time formed a regular lan- 


ettheyearin guage, and appellatives to the most useful things; he likewise 

Egypt; invented the first characters or letters, and even regulated the 
harmony of words and phrases; he instituted several rites and 
ceremonies relative to the worship of the gods, and communi- 
cated to mankind the first principles of astronomy. He after- 
wards suggested to them, as amusements, wrestling and dancing, 
and invented the lyre, to which he gave three strings, in allu- 
sion to the seasons of the year: for these three strings, produ- 
cing three different sounds—the grave, the mean, and the acute, 
the grave answered to winter, the mean to spring, and the acute 
to summer. 

mythofthe  “ Among the various opinions”, continues Dr. Bumey, “of 

fisyny % the several ancient writers who have mentioned this circum- 
stance, and confined the invention to the Egyptian Mercury, 
that of Apollodorus is the most intelligible and probable:— 
* The Nile’, says this writer, ‘ after having overflowed the whole 
country cf Egypt, when it returned within its natural bounds, 
left on the shore a great number of dead animals of various 
kinds, and among the rest a tortoise, the flesh of which bein; 
dried and wasted by the sun, nothing was left within the sh 
but nerves and cartilages, and these being braced and contrac- 
ted by desiccation, were rendered sonorous. Mercury, in walk- 
ing along the banks of the Nile, happening to atrike his foot 
against the shell of this tortoise, was so pleased with the sound 
it produced, that it suggested to him the first idea of a lyre, 
which he afterwards constructed in the form of a tortoise, and 
strung it with dried sinews of dead animals'”.“* 

Dr.Barey Dr. Burney has the following observations also™ upon what 

musical he calls the three musical modes, which may, I think, be re- 

Goesotthe carded as explanatory of the three feats of music among the 
Gacdhil:-— 

9) Burney's General History of Music, vol. i, p. 199. 
(300) Jbid., p. 194. 
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xxx. I must express my soalality answer this question. There 
is, however, a passage in Dr. Burney's work which is worth 
mentioning in connection with it, though it contains only a hint 
of what might possibly account for the mention of the pipe or 
tube alluded to by the Daghda. 

Ancient “Tn one of the ancient paintings at Portici”, says Dr. Burney, 

painting of « T saw a lyre with a pipe or flute for the cross-bar or bridge at 

tage’ "® the top; whether this tube was used as a wind instrument to 
accompany the lyre, or only a pitch-pipe, I know not; nor 
within the course of my inquiries has any example of such a 
junction occurred elsewhere”“”” 

This is indeed a very loose account for our purpose; one that 
suggests nothing more than a vague hint: for we cannot learn 
from it anything of the precise form of the barp, or of the 
and circumstances of the painting which Dr. Burney says he 
saw, nor to what period of antiquity his words “ ancient paint- 
ings” might be referred. It would, however, be truly a re- 
markable fact in relation to our present inquiry, if there be still 
extunt an ancient classic painting of a harp suggesting 80 curious 
an explanation (as far as we can understand it) of our most 
ancient account of the Dughda’s harp, as regards the union of 
the tube with that instrument, whatever the particular use of 
that tube might have been. It seems to me evident indeed, as 
T have already said, from the Daghda’s calling forth the music 
of summer, winter, and spring, from the mouths of Crutt, belly, 
and tube, that the latter did really contribute its own share to 
the sounds of the instrument: and hence, the very obscure 
words of our ancient text would receive some explanation, or 
at least some remarkable corroboration, if we are to depend— 
upon the singular account of Dr. Burney. 

Legend of Let me, however, return to the subject of the three feats of 

the tgs °f harp-music, to which 1 have suggested an analogy in the three 

feawor Greek modes. Concerning the origin of these three feats, there 

harp-playing ig extant a very ancient and singularly wild legend. The sto: 

fumes forms one of the preludes to the Téin Bo Chuailgne, and is 

‘roth preserved under the name of Tdin Bo Fraich, or the plunder 
of Fraech’s cows. Of this Fraech I had occasion to speak in 
a former lecture, when describing some of the houses which 
formed part of the ancient palace of Cruachan, in Connacht,” 
but I shall have to introduce him here again. 

Fraech was the son of Fidhadh, and a chieftain of West 
Connacht. His mother’s name was Bebinn) a name which 
literally signifies the’melodious woman), one of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, and sister to that lady Boand from whom the river 


0) Wei supra, vol. i. p. 498, 0) See Lect. xix., ante, vol. ii,, p. 10. 
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xxx. Having arrived at Cruachan, the party were hospitably re- 
end of ceived, and entertained for several days. One day after dinner, 
thee” king Ailill spoke to Fraech, and requested that the harps should 


ieror be Played for them; and the story then tells us that:— 
pplaring This was the condition of these [harps]. There were harp- 
s Bo bags of the skins of otters about them, ornamented with coral, 


(Partaing) with an ornamentation of gold and of silver over 
that, lined inside with snow-white roebuck skins; and these 
again overlaid with black-gray strips [of skin]; and linen cloths, 
as white as the swan’s coat, wrapped around the strings. Harps 
of gold, and silver, and Findruine, with figures of serpents, and 
birds, and grayhounds upon them. These figures were made 
of gold and of silver. Accordingly as the strings vibrated [these 
figures] ran around the men. They fee harpers} played for 
them then, until twelve men of Ailill’s and Medb’s household 
died of crying and emotion. Three comely men indeed were 
these [harper and sweet was the music which they played 
And they were the three sons of Uaithne [the harper] that 
were there. These were, indeed the three illustrious men so 
much spoken of, namely—Goltraighe, and Suantraighe, and 
Gentraighe [that is literally—crying music, sleeping music, 
and laughing music]. ‘These three now were three brothers. 
Boand from the hills was the mother of the three. And it was 
this kind of music that Uaithne [their father] played upon the 
Daghda’s harp ; and, it was from it the three [sons] were named. 
At the time that the woman [their mother] was in labour, it was 
then he [the husband] played the harp. When then the woman 


“bnac Caeca Lena 


ambar 1 Marg Dpeg; scar sobene 
‘ono, caeca byac n-oubsonm, acar ba 
copmaiL 4 oach pp opurmnt n-odily, 
cetona oat oubgLara Fon cach bpac; 
gear milech vengom La each m- 
angel co cuato- 

miLaib op umpu 5 acep caeca poret 
aipgoro: commlib om ump. Oen 
gar cpuavaé mon 1 porllpichip mg 
éainvell prgcaigy 1 Laim cad frp 0105 
caeca topace 01 on opLaipces 1m gad 
n-ga1, erpmicivoa vo chappmocol 
pew amp uly, acep 1p 00 Lecard 
SMapiaid imoencat [anayp topn] 4 
n-upourpnn,—no Larcaip in faréor 
amatl puichmb gpene; acer caeca 
claiveb n-opoupnn Leo, acap caeca 
gabon m-bocglar fo purve; scar 
pellce fbertge] rn Fru mils acer 
murLlino [maeLLano angare co clut- 
cin orp] om co clurcimu fon bps- 
a0 cach ech oib; acap caeca cpano 
Escpann] conena co pasverb ‘apgaro 


ereib, scar co pibLanard omp acar 43 
Bar0, Acar co cenomiLarb inpancat 
Fonsib impu; acar caeca echlare 
Fmopuine co m-baccan opoa Fon 
emo caca hechtaipe: ina Lamaib 5 
scar pete miléom ipLabpavatb aif 
B7O, scar MbULL om Fon cach (reap 
Cech nse] plabpav vib. bnocca cpe- 
‘pumae umpy; acar nt parbr oaé nao 
bert incib. Zeéc copmaipe Leo co. 
copnaid oparb scar aipgororb, co 
necaigib tlloachacha umpu; co 
mongatb opoatb pinburds popaib, co 
Lene b ecpoceatt-umpac, Dacap opt 
opuich pemb co mmoarb [angio] ~ 
FouIsn Fon 4 cenvaib; fceich co 
FechLarb conousLachs pop cach naes 
scar co cipbachLatb impu, acar co 
nernavaih cpeoumae rap na Lap 
[caebarb] ma rerach bavan poparb. 
Tmap cnurcipe co n-egore pg 1m cad 
neat Ii ecaigib, acap apna, scar 
eocht.—H. 2. 16. col. 649. 
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xxx. ancient of musicians were practised, the very form of the myth 
itself proves how very ancient—how far before the farthest 
back commencement of the historic period, must have been the 
cultivation of an already regularly developed music in Erinn, 
at least among that superior race which preceded the Milesian 
colony. 

Moaning of The word Uaithne, the name given as that of the Daghda’s 

Doane harper, and father of the three musical sons, has three different 
significations in the ancient Gaedhelic lan; 7 namely, & post, 
or pillar, female parturition, and concord or harmony in poetry 
or music; so that, if the name be symbolical at all, it must be 
in the last sense. 


It may be proper to pause here for a moment, and inquire 
what was the actual mechanical agency by which these three 
mechanical feats, or modes, or their wonderful effects, were pro- 
duced. 

Nomentio It may be remembered that in this allusion to the Daghda’s 
the Dophda's own harp, the Durd-abla, there is no mention of any number 
an mt of strings, or of strings at all, whilst in the description of the 
weutioned harps of the three sons of Uaithne in the palace of Cruachan, 
4o Freeh. there is a clear reference to the strings, which not only pro- 
duced the music, but also by their vibrations set the serpents, 
birds, and grayhounds, with which the harps were adorned, in 
motion. Lere, however, there is no allusion to the number of 
the strings, and we are therefore still at a loss on that head. 

The following curious story, taken from the old tract so often 
mentioned in the course of these lectures, called Agallamh na 
Seanorach, or the Dialogue of the Old Men, and which recounts 
@ great many of the achievements and adventures of the cele- 
brated champion, Find Mac Cumhaill, seems to show that the 
earliest harp was a three stringed instrument. 

‘Legend of One day, we are told, that Find was hunting in that part of 
fuera, Erinn which is now known as the county of Donegsls attended 
perma’ BY only eight chosen companions from among his warriors. 
harp; aving sat down to take rest on the well-known mountain of 
Bearnas Mor, his party started a huge wild boar, and sent their 
dogs after him; Pat the boar killed them all except Bran, 
Find’s own celebrated hound, which conquered and captured 
him. The boar, on being captured, screamed loudly and vio- 
lently, whereupon a man of giant size came forth as it were 
from the hill, and requested of Find that his hog should be 
set at liberty. The eight men attacked him, but he soon 
vanquished, and bound them in tight bonds. He then invited 
Find to his Sidh, or enchanted mansion at Glenndeirgdeis, an 





Xxx. 
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They would all be laughing from it, 
From the hour of the one day to the same of the next. 

“If the free Suantorrglés were played 
To the hosts of the wide universe, 

The men of the world,—great the wonder,— 
Would fall into a long sleep. 

“The gifted maiden plays 

The slow sonorous Suantorrglés, 
Until his heavy re fell 
Upon the son of Muirin [tnd] the highly gifted. 

“To deep sleep, above all others, she sent 
Bran, and the eight warriors,— 

Until the middle of the following day 
They continued in their deep sleep. 

“ When the sun had arisen over the woods, 
To them it was no mighty loss; 
Where they found themselves was at Bearnas, 

Which showed their diminished power”. 
The date of this curious poem cannot be fixed with any 
recision, but, in its present condition, it may be very fairly 
ascribed to the early part of the twelfth century, though I am 
satisfied that it is many centuries older. ‘The question of age 
of the composition itself, however, is of very little moment to 
us, since it 1s with the very curious tradition preserved in it our 
concern lies; and the later the poem, the more curious would 
the existence of this clearly very remote tradition be. Accord- 
ing to it, the fabled Cruit of the magical mansion of Glenn- 
deirgdeis had three strings; whilst the additional information 
that of these strings one was of iron, another of bronze, and 
the third of silver, shows that all these materials were used for 
different harp strings before the time of the writer; while, 
even if his reference to them be taken us the work of the 
poet's fancy, they may also be regarded as intended to repre- 
sent the grave, the middle, and the acute musical modes already 
spoken of. 
Farther on in this, and in the lecture that shall next follow 


‘Va rpemncicée an seancoppslér gad Af. mac Muppne Go mon buard, 
Voplasg an calmuin gan chom 4p, Cuippip na ccothraan can C46 
Vo bervir acc F4ppeve, Dpsn,—ipan coécap écclaé, 
On chat patthon Fo pore. Bo mesdan Laoi mon an mod 
Daryemncicce anrpoancoppglerpdon — RobSvap na ccovlav. 
Vo plusginb beata na mbnson, — Andarp 00 Erpng Eytan orfies, 
4 


Fip Vorhuin,—mdp an mod,— Vhorbrioth nion Badbal ancion ; 
‘Do berccip na prop éodLad. Ann pobévon imbéspnusp, 
Semmy an ingean pated Ben Tiga Leo 4 ceigepnup. 


On puan ceangléar prop gnataé =] gees i 
To pup eure a Compermpoarn MB. No, gig, BLA» p. 420, bot] 
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xxx. form; but it is curious, that, of the various forms of the harp 
and lyre taken from ancient Greek sculptures, and figured in 

is Greek buy the first volume of Dr. Burney’s book, there is but one, No. 8, 

cnancient plate v., of precisely a quadrangular form ; and this is a parallel- 

svipturee  Opram with six strings, as represented in the hand of a Grecian 
Apollo, in the Capitoline Museum at Rome. This figure is an 
oblong square, with a sounding chamber, or belly, and some- 
what resembles the high back of an old-fashioned chair. It is 
clumsy-looking in design, and apparently coarse in its mechani- 
cal details, considerably inferior to what we should be inclined 
to figure in our minds as consistent with the artistic skill of 
the Tuatha Dé Danann. These were themselves undoubtedly 
Greeks by education, if not by remote race, but they, or some 
others of our carliest colonists, have left in Erinn specimens of 
mechanical art in metals—the only material that could live to 
our times—which are not, I believe, excelled by an: thing of 
their kind that antiquarian researches have discovered in either 
Greece or Rome. It may be then that the Tuatha Dé Danann 
quadrangular harp, if not exactly the same, had been modelled, 
and, perhaps, improved upon the early Egypto-Grecian harp. 

exampleof One curious example, at least, of the quadrangular harp of 

ranger ancient Erinn is still extant in a carving on the shrine, or theca, 

harp on eee of an ancient missal of the Irish Church, now unhappily, in the 

missal, possession of Lord Ashburnham, in England. But, as the de- 
scription of this figure, as well as other important points in the 
history of our ancient musical instruments, are so ably treated 
in a “ Dissertation on the Antiquity of the Harp and Bagpipe 
in Ireland”, written by my learned and accomplished friend, 
Samuel Ferguson, Esq., and published in Bunting’s “ Ancient 
Music of Ireland”, I shall quote the passage, in preference 
to anything I could myself say on the subject 

€r Ferguson Mr. Ferguson, after discussing the description of the music 

quityand” of Ireland written by Giraldus Cambrensis about the year 1180, 

grigin of continues his argument as follows:— 

Erinn; “ Assuming, then, that the Irish, in the latter end of the twelfth 
century, possessed an instrument fit for the performance of such 
harp airs as were then known, with their appropriate basses, we 
come next to inquire how long had they possessed it. For, as 
Guido of Arezzo, the inventor, or at least revivor of counter- 
pant among the Italians, lived somewhat more than a century 

efore that time, a suspicion reasonably arises, that they may have 
had their acquaintance with their improved style and method of 
playing from continental instruction. In answering the ques- 
tion proposed, and clearing away the preliminary objections, we 
(a7 Dublin, Hodges and Smith, 1840, p. 46. 
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xxx. of the Irish monastery of Clonmacnoise, for Donnchadh, the son 
of Brian [ Boromha], king of Ireland, and for Maccraith O'Donn- 
chadh, king of Cashel, during the lifetimes and reign of the for- 
mer, and, probably, during the lifetime of the latter also. But 
it is stated in the Annals of Tighearnach that Donnchadh was 
expelled from the sovereignty in the year 1064, and died the 

ear after, and that Maccraith, king of Cashel, died in 1052. 
‘he ‘ theca’ must therefore have been executed prior at least to 
- the year 1064. Now, among the ornaments of this cover are 
five delineations of the harp of that period, containing, however, 
two pairs of duplicates, fac similes of which are given at the 
end of the second volume of O'Connor's ‘ Rerum Hibernicarum 
Scriptores Veteres’, whence the subjoined engravings have been 
accurately copied. 

“The first, probably owing to the minuteness of the scale-on 
which it is engraved on the silver plate of the theca, is unsatis- 
factory as to the shape of the instrument, which appears not of 
a triangular, but of a quadrangular form, and is represented 
with only two strings, the latter feature being, however, a 
manifest defect in the drawing. It is nevertheless valuable, os 
showing that the mode of holding and playing on the instru- 
ment had altered in nothing from the practice of the eleventh 
century, at the time when the MS. of Cambrensis, already 
alluded to, was illustrated.2 

“The harps in the second ornament are represented on a 
large scale, but still not sufficiently so to enable the artist to 
show more than four or five strings on each. This piece of 
early Irish art, which combines embossing, enamelling, jewel- 
ing, and engraving, is thus described by Doctor O’Conor: ‘ Of 
the three central ornaments (i.e. of each marginal side) two are 
plates of silver; the third is the brazen image of a man dressed 
in a tunica, tightly fitted to his body, girdled round the waist, 
and reaching to the knees. The legs and feet are bare; the 
hands and arms are also bare, and are extended round two 
harps, which support the arms on either side. The heads of 
the harps resemble in shape a small cornu ammonis of blue 
enamelled glass, and in the breast of the figure a small square 
hole is filled with a garnet’. 

andofdgures “The instrument”, Mr. Ferguson continues, “ submitted to 
from anclent the reader from the other monument above referred to, is evi- 
Tesh mona dontly of a much older date. The musical inquirer and general 
crowet re, antiquary cannot fail to regard it with intercst: for it is the first 
Egyptian §~— specimen of a harp without a fore pillar that has hitherto been 
found out of Egypt; and, but for the recent confirmation of 

310) The harp alluded to here is a triangular one. See “ p 87 of the Introd.” 
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xxx. name resembles in any way any of the names of the four cities 
be believes mentioned above. Not so, however, with Germany. I am 


of Fatas, certain that every one will at once perceive the close affinity, if 
Gorseh e~ not indeed complete identity, of Falias, and Westphalia; Gorias 
many; and Goritia, or Gértz; "Fnéas and Vienna, or Pinneburg; 
Murias and Murrhart, all names of cities in Germany. And, 
without burthening this discussion with a collation of Tuatha 
Dé Danann and German personal names, I have still a very 
strong argument to adduce in favour of my opinion. It is this. 

In a short article preserved in the Book of Lecan on the lan- 


cordingto” guages spoken by the different colonists who invaded ancient 
fe ekot Kerinn, we are told that German was the language of the Tuatha 


Dé Danann, and that they spoke Latin, Greek, and Gaedhelic 
too.“ Now, it is quite certain that the old Gaedhelic writers 
would not confound the German with the Swedish or Norse 
languages; and, that therefore, whoever wrote this very old 
article had no idea that the Tuatha Dé Danann had ever been 
in these countries, or taught their arts and sciences in them. 

I have gone into this, I fear, too long digression, for the pur- 
pose of Sadearouting to show some remote reason for the quad- 
rangular form of the Tuatha Dé Danann harp. 

You will remember that it has been already stated in the 
quotation from Mr. Ferguson's essay on the harp, that, in a 
monument erected at Petau in Styria, during the life of the 
emperor Aurelius, the Thracian Orpheus is represented per- 
forming on an instrument in all respects fecmbling the quad- 
rangular harp on the theca of the Stowe MS. Now, Petau, 
where this monument stands, is an ancient town of Styria, on 
the river Drave, 35 miles north-east of Cilly, and 109 south of 
Vienna. And it is, indeed, a singular coincidence that the river 
Muer, upon which the town of Murrhart, already mentioned, is 
situated, and from which it takes its name, is only about six- 
teen miles east from the town of Petau. And if we could sup- 
pose that the present German town of Murrhart, or any other 
town on the river Muer, and taking its name from it, could be 


‘The aimila- 
rity of the 
harps on the 
monument 
of Orpheus 
at Petan In 
Styria and 
ou the theea 
may point to 
Murrhart 

as the 
Tuatha Dé 
Danann 
Murias. 


13) [ebpa v0 Chearaip, acar Shes 
00 Pappchalan; Spec scar Latoen 
La Nemen cona muincen; Spec scar 
Laven acap Dpecnaip ac Feapard 
Vole, aca velgaro acu 1 n€penn 5 
acer Sepmain ac Tyachasib ve Va- 
nano; Larven acer Shes acap 5a1- 
oels Leo for. Saroels acap Laroen 
 macarb mileao eBook of Lecan, 
fol. 229, b. col. 1, bot.] 





Hebrew [was the language] of Cea~ 
sor, and Greek of Parthalon; Greek 
and Latin of Nemed and of his people ; 
Greck and Latin and British of the 
Firbolgs, and who also had the Belgic 
in Ireland; and German of the Tua- 
tha Dé Danann; who also had Latin, 
and Greek and Gaedhelic; Gaedhelic 
and Latin of the sons of Milesius. 


A similar account is preserved in a poem in the Book of Lismore (O’Curry’s 


copy, KL. As, foi. 160, b, a. nid.) 
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xxxt._ lecture. At this stage of the interview between the recluse and 

the poets, one of the latter came forward and offered to give him 
a specimen of his art, upon which the following dialogue took 
place between them :— 

Marston's _* What art wilt thou display for me, and what is thy name?” 

legend of said Marbhan. ‘I am a good ollamh of Seanchan’s in my art”, 

neclach said he, “and my name is Casmael the Cruitire ry”. “1 

the inven. wish to usk thee, Casmael the harper”, said Marbhan, “ what was 

al the it that the Cruit was at first derived from; and who it was that 
composed the first song; and which of them was the first in- 
vented—the Cruit, or the Timpan?” “I do not know that, 
thou prophet of heaven and earth”, said Casmael. ‘I know it”, 
said Marbhan, “ and I will tell it to thee:—There once lived 
@ couple [a man and his wife], Cuil the son of Midhuel was the 
man, and Canoclach Mhor was his wife. And the wife conceived. 
a hatred to him, and she was [always] flying from him through 
woods and wildernesses; and he continued to follow her con- 
stantly. And one day that the woman came to the sea shore of 
Camas, and was walking over the strand, she met a skeleton of a 
whale on the strand, and she heard the sounds of the wind i 
through the sinews of the whale on the strand; and Re fell 
asleep from the sounds. And her husband came after her [and 
found her asleep]; and he perceived that it was from the sounds 
the sleep fell upon her. And he then went forward into the 
wood, and made the form of the Cruit; and he put strings from 
the sinews of the whale into it; and that was the first Cruit that 
‘was ever made 

Risterend of“ And again”, continues Marbhan, “ Lamec Bigamas had 

Hon of verse; two sons, Jubal and Tubal Cain were their names. One son 
of them was a smith, namcly, Jubal; and he discovered from 
sounds of two sledges [on the anvil] in the forge one day, that 
it was verses (or notes) of equal length they spoke, and he com- 
posed a verse upon that cause, and that was Be first verse that 
‘was ever composed”. ‘3 . * bd * 

histegend The tale goes on:—Another person in the house then said: 

the wrnpa ; I will display an art for thee”. “ Who art thou”, said Marb- 
han, “and what art dost thou profess?” ‘I am the ollamh- 
Timpanist of the great company”, said he, “and Cairche Ceol- 
bhinn (i.c. Cairche of the sweet music) “is my name”. “I 
wish to ask, then, Cairche”, said Marbhan, “ why is the Tim- 
pan called Timpan Naimh [or saint's Timpan], and yet no 
saint ever took a Timpan into his hands?” “I do not know”, 
said the timpanist. ‘Then I will tell it to thee”, said Marb- 
han. “ At the time that Noah, the son of Lamech, went into 
the ark, he took with him a number of instruments of music 
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XXxI. “The form of the Cithera at first”, says Isidore, “ is said to 
have been like the human breast; because, as the voice [issues] 
from the breast, so from it [the Cithera} the sound is emitted; 
and it was named from that cause. For, in the Doric lan, 
the breast is called Cithara. . . . This is the difference 
between the Psalterium and the Cithara. The Psalterium has 
at the top [or upper side] that concave wood whence the sound 
is yielded, and the chords are struck downwards, and sound 
from above (or at the top]. The Cithara has the concavity of 
the wood underneath. There are ten chords used in the Hebrew 
Psalterium, from the number of the Decalogue”.2 

Passing on from this glimpse of an eiymolsgical connection 
between the Cruit and the harp of Greece, I proceed to the 
further consideration of the musical instruments of the ancient 
Guedhil, such as we find them spoken of in our own ancient 
writings. 

Reference ‘The next reference to the Cruit is found in the history of 
inthe early the Milesians, who conquered and succeeded the Tuatha Dé 
peer! = Danann in Erinn. After the total overthrow of the Tuatha 
lane, Dé Danann power by the Milesians in the battle of Tuillte, in 
Meath, and the erection of their own power and government 
in its place, we are told (in the ancient “ Book of Invasions”) 
that the two leading brothers, Eimher (or Eber) and Ereamhon 
(or Eremon), divided the country between them, the first taking 
the southern half, and the second the northern half for his share. 
They next (as this record informs us) divided the surviving 
leaders, servants, and soldiers of the expedition, until nothing 
more remained for division but two professional men, a poet 
and a Cruttire, or harper, who had come on the expedition. 
The name of the poet was Cir, the son of Cis, and that of the 
Rimker and Cruitire was Cindfind. Each of the brothers put forward a 
east lots for Claim to both, but at last they agreed to decide their preten- 
hitper"* sions by lot. imher’s lot fell upon the Cruitire, and Eream- 
hon’s on the poet. The following quatrains commemorative 
of this curious event are quoted in the same ancient “ Book 
of Invasions”; they are also quoted by Dr. Keating from the 
“ Psaltair of Cashel” :— 
* The two sons of Milesius of bright renown, 
Conquered Hire and Alba. 
Along with them hither came 
A comely poet and a Cruitire (or harper). 
“ Cir, the son of Cis, was the fair haired poet; 
The name of the Cruitire was Cindfind; 
For the sons of Milesius of bright renown, 
(8) Isidore, Etym , lib. ii’., cap. 22, 
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xxx. whatever of what it was, and its close relation to the word Glés. 
The name of this instrument was Crann-Glésa, or tuning-trec; 
and we find it mentioned in the Brehon Laws among the articles 
for which there was a special law for their prompt recovery, if 
borrowed and not duly returned. Here it is called Comhobair 
gach ciuil, edhon Crann Glésa, that is, “ The instrument of all 
music, namely, the Crann Glesa, or tuning tree”. [H. 3. 17. 
p. 4034.) ith this instrument of course the strings were 
strictly tuned, so as to make it possible to play in full harmony 
of chords. 

thecrans- And again. In a single stanza, some hundreds of years old, 
(lea mes preserved in a paper MS. of about the year 1740, in the library 
Reemofthe of Trinity College, Dublin, and prophetic of the decline of the 
tury; harp in this country, the poet says: 
“The Crann-Gléasta will be lost, 
Strings will be thickly broken, 
The Corr will drop out of the Lamhchrann, 
And the Com will go down the stream”. 
tulspoem | ‘This is an important stanza, for it gives us distinctly, what is 
Samer afte exceedingly rare to be met with, the names of the chief mem- 
principaine bers, or parts of the harp. The Crann Giléasta is clearly the 
Eup: tuning tree or key; the Corr is the cross tree, or harmonic 
curve; the Lamhchrann is the front pillar, and the Com is the 
the names of belly or sound-board. The only loss is, that we have not in 
eer this, or in any other stanza, the distinctive names of the diffe- 
gizings ouly, tent classes of strings, such as T'rom- Théda for the heavy string ; 
pchollam t8 Cobhiuighe, for the strings called the sisters; and Goléca, for 
Solum” the light strings. ‘These names indeed I have only met in the 
oe above scholium on Dallan Forgall’s elegy on St. Colum Cille. 


(333) (original: —CaiLLpean an cpann gléarca, 
‘Dyirrean céva go civg, 
TutPrd In copp op in Léthénann, 
ip pogard an com pe ppue.—HL 4. 20. f, 92.] 














‘one or two references to harps of a certain limited number of 


T have next to your attention. 
first of them, and which is contained in the tale called Zu- the trate tm 
Mie Aingis, or the Yew Tree of Mae Aingis (which alludes tne'Yew 
to 2 harp of the kind called Jimpan), is of undoubtedly great Tinuns"* 
those ing to the most 


north Munster, and who was king ince, died after 
a tg the yea of our Lord 294), was arsed to 

(or Sabia), the daughter of the monarch of Erinn 
Conn of the Hundred Battles, and widow of Mac Niadh, a 


man whom took out of the tree; because they were dis- 
puting about him [as to who should have him], so that Oiliold 
ee anaes bexwens Se: He was a little man, 
three strings in his Timpan. Tree is year ae ? [said 

B 
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~ What the effect of this sin, mppeal of the abbot from === 
Corca Bhaiscind on the learn iad fast ing Fedde 

we are not told; hat. we may prosome that justice was rendered 

where it was due. Tt is, however, in reference to » the musical 


Potateeaptnonsy i ate abbot iin fort bs bale 
© ei " fharp] from his girdle; i ink we need not | 


and we must look it as a small and li ighooee ie |, when 
he could conveniently carry it at his girdle from Clare to Ca- 
shel. I confess myself unable to draw hf conclusions from. 
this little “ cight-stringed” Seabee do cannot compare its 
compass with any musical standard of an earlier date; not hay- 
Be ee eth gy ee ah nr ne 


some bkes tee ae 
Ue pea rar te Se harp, 
“i eeemeden ep myred oi at 
preserved in { Tauseum ity eee me 
in m: wee, 1¢ num soon Be 
mb of hemes 
M peers 
Paar of salnge toend one at the Belfast 
in 1792. Seles bal ki th caps ees ieee 
a riper creme ie, in 
due ee tvine bien forty~ 


tpstt 
uy 


iy 
ait 
rea 
List| 
; 


i ! 


Fah menaacspt of K seriues vouo tine in he fe a 


inguished harper 
county: '* As to the harp-playing, said county could well 
having the chicfest master of that ‘instrument in the kingdom in 
his time, Mr, Nicholas Pierce of Clonmaurice, not only for his 
singular capacity of composing lamentations, funerals, additions 


The wniter of this tract does not speak of the i 
which Mr. Pierce flourished; but we have his pat a 


ve 

sourees, and in which bears out the ium of our 

anon) author on him. It appears that Mr. e was 
Bare wo find kara coled, wivsonsneS EEE us”, 

in Pierce Ferriter's poem of his harp, already referred to. 


besides this reference, we have three 
Seed ero rhien ere rely 6k eee 
i about 


i 
L 
H 
: 
: 


date, to the strings of the harp, or rather of the Zimpan, and 
SET deere eterna tact tings dhcnis betes 
forward. Alo hs pees 1680, a controversy up 
of Ulta 0 what ac, By nit 

A 


which I have never seen, to the effect, that the Red Hand be- 


eu) in the library of the Royal Irish Academy. 

am) etn Feast mac oumne ocur bo ely cero, 1pm odn 
rléibe 1 SoclaGan, rpornnesd ocuy sy! ‘ocvy rom 

Guns rat canmeamnestes ocvr cyee- Dy nm 
Se an vein fualooberwund (purine, | COCEL-C 8) fos ea 
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xxxtt._ be ennobled; that is, which is entitled to Enechland; [thatis, to 


Ad 


53 
z 


a fine in right of insult to the honour, as well as for | 
i itheGhous ry aloe bane on the 


Trish ais is, ara one valuable Scieenet 
a purely Trish harp in existence, of al aan ge 
hoes too; though it is one of small size, on, 
e Y seeesrredl in museum of Trini 

with aa observations upon which I 7) eee Bacto 
Seyaea of my subject. 

harp has been the theme of much learned discussion 
already; and I confess I feel myself i pee ya to offer any 
arguments concerning the theories broached upon the subject. 


oe ee discussion of 
evidences present ed bys harp al toto prod nd ga 
of inetuent to whi it belonged, after the cautious and accu- 
of such a writer as Dr. Petrie had recorded a decided 
wolalaslopec'a conten 
Still in justice to Dr. Petrie himself, as well as to the cause 
of truthful investi, of which he ieee Lae 
though not with ee ot eee position to any of his 
Praecamar Po a led to say words on the probable 
Ierory of this h use I believe I am in position to place 
before him and elke some interesting facts hitherto un- 
observed, which may ‘have: no little light on the subject. 
In order, however, to introduce to you the few facts to which 
Tallude, as bearing, Ib i believe, om this eubjeot, nnd for the base 
understanding of their point and value, I must premise by 


(9) [originals cpure, 0. eeenne vliger emcLano cenimeero 


‘La hone 
timpan pin no epwie acs ‘Dan, «1. con copab maLle pe 
aici den aun ore ta vaequer ctr ate aboad apagare a . 2 
Och Han oipproeae Oligesy paipit, 4. 16, p, 941.) 
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ing another quotation from Dr. Petrie’s Memoir of an _xxxrr. 
Harp in Trinity College”. De, Potrie’ 
ee ee 
an ar! WH as 
not only the Lae ancien’ Saco ots 
exist in Ireland, but is, in_all probability, the 
remaining in Europe. Still, however, it is 
ris and he gent yon td grt 
on which the suj 
|, and which has been iicated to raise Sen 
and increase its historical interest, is but a clumsy 
, Which will not bear for a moment the test of critical 
rian examination, We are told that Donogh, the son 
successor of the celebrated Brian Boru, who was killed at 
t | casigihee haat mh ay | succeeded his brother 
in ‘was nephew, in consequence 
fee beeen ying ti a arava 
harp, and other regalia of his father, which he presented to the 


ie 
ay ste 


i 


i 


FE 


he transferring 
Gils Pope ennt he Henry the Biglab, with the te 
i sent the to i 1) Wil e ti 
yo ae gaa ling etc lotr ge pe) 
massive gold. Henry gave the to the first Earl of Clan- 
ricarde, m whose family it remained till the beginning of the 
last century, when it came by a lady of the De Burg family into 
that of Mac Mahon of Clenagh, in the county of Clare, after 
whose death it into possession of Commissioner 
Macnamara of Limerick. In 1782 it was presented to the 


iven to Colonel aah ing biceesngbray eeepc an 


are 80 on real historical facts, the fable is so inter- 
mixed with truth, that few readers would think of doubti 


have the power of distingw ween them”, 
* It is scarcely ”, continues Dr. Petrie, ' to tS 
examination of this further, ex: haps, to that 


to 1 
Pe, col or Cleioante, ave no better authority to rest on 
@®) Bunting's Ancient Music of Ireland, p. 40. 








to inquire— 


mains to ing 
Ls ae To what eutane the instrument ioe od 


II, Whether it ee originally i secular, or for 


i i kill tee 
uary Yih ts en might from Seors [fetes 
we evidently belon 


earlier age, also points to the same period, 
SNe Be Rag ep wid wl eel 
ments uestion. 
namely, the letters L H. deal carved in relievo in the Gothic or 
black-| character, in general use at that period, and which 
is not found on monuments of an earlier 
* That this harp did not belong to the of bardic instru- 
ments, but rather to that smaller class used chiefly by the Irish 


ecclesiastics, as accompaniments to their voices in 
hy would seem most mt probable = its very size, 
= Fara would unfit it for the minstrel at the 


Tt is strange that Bani peneltinn ns 
Essuy, should never have bdo A this story. 
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these observations aright, they amount to 


‘That the | now in Trinity College, Dublin, and popu- 
Peta anshan Corse heres ow cod coal ove 
of that illustrious monarch. 
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BE : 
a 
Hl 
$ 
z 


a ‘of it to the Pope. 
‘1s not true in part 
TL That it that another in the 
of the sixteenth century, say in or about the year 1590; made 
a present of that same to Henry the Ei, bee ery Be 
land rae pele t of it to the first Earl 
of Clantickard ard; or that the ickard family it passed, 
ee ant bray: wees bees of Mae 

on of Claenach in the county of Clare, ancestor of the pre- 
sent brave Dake of Magenta; ae 

mISsslOncr 


think, to have been made, Sui" 
words, and those words set punish? 


by Vallancey, and by Walker in his “Irish Bards” 
1); but that he invented the whole story, and, for the first 
guve to the instrument the name by which it has ever 
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2x11 since been known, is surely more than questionable. = 
~ though dor the dine dace We year 1 when Vi 

n an errr, in dpe 
CS fee ee ee 
tag pop shewnagys ger hae * such iatigac 
means to be taken as proof that it had no existence in the time 


tt See ees into these observations by the circumstance 
fing woth with ‘con ve tensions als Sa 


interest to Tinea be propriety 7 ieolecne eee 
aeraaorers eer 
Stieliest ne 
have been produced. 


d in Belgium, in the year 1 "bre 
Mac Donnell; rgrinpenet repeeing el n'y = in it in 
its present somewhat damaged state. From this ‘Yo. 
BBien Cope nota Yoete nes od omen ee 
own writing, nen ee and fifty-eight rare , 
See of which, vey ar Cee copies are 
wn to me elsewhere in Among these i 
family records, I have fallen wy vey an mk for 
gracefulness of composition as for its peculiar historic value as 
a very old authority bearing upon our present subject, I haye 
pres oka ag DP gery ‘The poem to which I 
Mae Conmidhe, otherwise 


came within his professional ince as much as 
par of pro! Pravines, muy 
Mae Conmidhe must have been born, I Believe sbout the 


1180, since we “ee him writ a 
Donncha Cairbrvock O'Brien, when he keoumne chick of this 


capa gto Non caged happened in the year 
1204, that chieftain dying in the year 1242. In this poem the 
composer deseribes a vision in which he was carried on the deck 
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of a ship to the city of Limerick, and how there he sawa young _=xxu. 
man in the chieftain's chair or throne. He then describes 
personal appearance and costume, butalso of his various accom- 
plishments; and, among the latter, he makes special mention of 
he in the following complimentary 


This Donnchadh Cairbreach O'Brien was the first who took 
the distinctive chieftain name of * ‘The O'Brien”; he was the 
son of Domhnall Mér O'Brien, the last king of Munster, who 


Oey eadlegae the i hich inspired this 
appear that the warm wi i i 
poem, and the connection a TA and the chieftain 


able clearly to ascertain, had previously passed into that country. 

ees tal Gin oveedion <f iis caren tat Nan Coumedi 
wrote this second poem; and as no words of mine could explain 
20 Well as the poem itself, either its historic value, or its beauty 
asa r and as the piece is not a long one, I may as 
well give it unbroken, in the following closely literal transla- 
tion :— 


“ Bring unto me the Cruit) of my king, Mae Con- 
Dell agen ee ay ae pacman te 
A man’s grief is soon banisl mies 
By the notes of that s tree. ‘O'Brien; 
“ He to whom this music-tree 


“ Many a splendid jewel has he bestowed 


ich contibmn dorhpa, sia Pera tees Sate’ 
yea ; 

cLanforlead mi from the O'Connor “Don's Book, 

Sn Rinn cuantakareite "| — OGurry MSS, Cath, Univ... 208.) 
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fi ime of the Ei ae 
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indeed strange that, if Henry did the 
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the harp-coinage was in circulation in Ireland in ; 
inicmy” time is well known; and the following brief extract from | 
Viitvan Lord Deputy and council of Ireland to Henry the Righth, 
at Dublin, the 15th of May, im the thirty-fifth year of 


i ign, and a few weeks before the creations of the earls 
Acree ad Cleric, eine t oerions dlbemnton af 


highnes, wer utter! to bryng 
thither, I, pr eb deputie, teat O'Brien on hundred 
mie steding i harp grotes, in default of other money, which 
have delivered to your tresorer”. 
mhochen. _ Supposing—believing, indeed, as | do—that the harp now in 
aD 


man only 5 
mistook one as the a Donogh O'Brien, all then that the Chevalier 
Ottnee tor 0 or some person before his time whose statem 
suother followed, could have done was, to substitute a “name, 
that of Donogh theson of Brian Boromha, for -Cair- 
breach O’Brien; for it is scarcely possible that O'Gorman. 
any one else could think of inventing the entire 3 or that 


earl of Clanrickard « harp at all, unless some such harp had 
been really presented or asserted to have been so presented, by 
the Clanrickard family. If O'Gorman had invented the story, 
how did it happen that he should not have selected the O'Brien 
himself, the newly created Earl of Thomond, as the recipient 
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xxx or whoever first framed the story, appears to have done, 


that not easily if at all to be got over. Dr. Petri 
three objections are:—1, That the carving of the harp, 
‘asad saaseg 3 Viet oroenaed seriagale 
Dr.Tetrle’s teen! ¢ practice of carving the monogram 
Semehlegernt meer 
were not known in ti 
ieee wn epi mr eee EE 
arms on the or eailan on eee those of the 


O’Briens, but those of the Se ranean 
authors Po th fet okpestion coe ey andion ian 
ia believe it would be 


onogra difficult to find now an: specimen of | 
Luna; ait doug of the clowa of the fourteen ae 
of the th. , presenting the peculiar | 
tracery of the upright of this harp, and that no such 


ecimen has been shown to exist. ‘Then as 


7 


» H. S., Leannot doubt but that the letters so boldly, 
cools beled Roane ee 
re) t ie fhis 
Sheedy und the 8, tied ler of er ase 
sented by a C; and this is more in accordance with | 


se er pe ae or 
on ds Glee Fear ie bets for 
of gay, we ie in 
ee Careers vf 


portion ; 
remains, ibol is not to be found, excepting at folio 100 b; 
but this is Say the oogioal anal" Again, in part I. of the 
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Od al steer Rhema lies now. We are to suppose O'Daly was 
_ Mac Donnells, or perhaps the king of Scotland,—for rid 


go 
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3 and it could scarcely be cattle, only other com- 
could have value in both countries at the time. We 
indeed, from Mae Conmidhe's poem, that whoever the 


TT 
iff 
| 


early enough rersteste warts Sone 


chief; and it shows also, we may fairly argue, that so rich 
as the gifted poet could not be parted with in the 
for sny amount of the ordinary commodities of 
it then that brought O'Brien's into Scotland 
‘ime? Tat sais here tet ee Cohesive 
be defective at the end. It does not, accord- 
eceeecnage ani sa ene a 
ep 
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7 
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eceege 
i 
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a 


begins; and if it perfect, it is more than 
probable that we should have had some allusion to the circum- 
under which the instrument had passed into Scotland, 
direct authority on the subject; but from the allu- 
may express my own belief that the The suthor 
the jewel sent there to release Muireadhach O'Daly (lst 
difficulties which stood in the way of his return to his }4), 
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iftt 
Fe 


question is, whether that harp ever came back Tiss herp 
? and to this question I think we may answer (i4z",°"™" 
the probabilit of truth, that it did not; for we have it Jelunt 
the authority of Mac Conmidhe's poor, that its restoration ““"”” 
be obtained for love or money, at least in the owner's 
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bly may be so; and that whether this harp from test 
land into along with the regalia in the time of Edward 03", 
the First; or whether it came there in any other way before 
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after that time the tradition of its having been given | 
King Henry the Bighth to the Earl of ee 
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so rude and inferior in artistic design and exceution to the rest 
grb by Sims paneor fh inament aha 
Bom tie of the instrument after it had 


ee Ona 

ho 

LI peed Ltn orf ot Unt te eed pol 

ita true history; or if not eer nearest at 
=e one 


Re Sting eri rede i 


rt 
ite 


if 

rapa ny my be on a landoarks in the further 

osecution of this interesting antiquarian bar pe 
, to show that I am not trusting merely to 10 speculations 
and that there is nothing at all iocobebie ie hee bape 
ote ny sane pldpmeye ae ae a 
"Brien, 1 may here notice a reference to the stray- 
a pele: another distinguished, but much later nobleman 
Nh t O'Brien family. This harp, indeed, might come 
within of Dr. Petrie’s antiquarian tests, as to its age; 
but, if it is still extant, it is not accompanied by any known 

that would lead to its identification. 

Poem on peSeosibe 0s, sa hat) hens et ae 
Sgyine found in an anonymous poem of considerable rc har. wo 
Baia Mae Conmidie's een veg 

to it, when a 
consolate bard of its exiled owner. This phe te py 
Rena See tee present cremeay 


ee 
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f ver the sea from the English power. It is curious, _xxxrrr. 
however, to find that within the comparatively short time the itwasduring 
‘earl was absent his harp had into a strange country, if atmence 

q poet 


try, 
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ig not a Munster name, and 
name could searcely be expected to be raised 
the distinction of chief Ollamh in music to the Clann Tail, 
in preference to the musicians of their own country 

win Trinity College could not have been this tnenary in 

Of Thowond, alees indeed that the latter eae 
“hay down some hundreds of as an heir- 
werk this is not probable ; and if this strayi 
‘Brien, Earl of jomond, of the year 1970, 
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remains in the Royal 
properl; examined aad compared; under. °°" *M™ 
appreciate by tho general public a walla by the 
exceptions to this rule, as in 
‘Donnell, Bart., of Newport, county 
who has for man years allowed his precious relic, the 
B40: he sickiones ob tea planted rnamcts'0f ihe 
my, and it would be to be desired 
example were more fol 
continuation these observations off mino, and tracing seus sous 
down the existence and abode of a few other survi- (min ur 
of the later times, the following communication from Pr "vile 
ool tee rape rap therm ohare ee 
received with all the attention and respect due to 
fomedol aden Ua ealody.a body 
ancient Iri é to “1a rogrese 
i ater among he eat clas vn 
regret no ancient specimen Te- snient 
of th iatrument which gave that maby «gre 
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stowed upon man, as the most sensuous and pure of b 
enjoyments, Unhappily, such touching memorials, 


it seems to have 

Joy's eet late Mr. Henry Joy, of Belfast, in his 

“ “The Ms 3 in ned 
ro mirable ‘ Historical Critical Dissertation onthe Harp’, 


that— 

“4 About ten or eleven years a curious was fi 
in the county of Limstek in dat iets of  Bickasd 
by whom it was given to the late Dr. O'Halloran. 
death of that it was thrown into a lumber room, anc 
thonce removed by a cook, who consigned it to the flames. Its 
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twelve spits or spadings under the earth in Coolness Moss, near 
ato Trees ted allay Tt seems extra- 


“ From the great depth at which this harp was found", con-* 

tinues Dr. Petrie, “it could hardly have been less than one eee 

thousand years old. ros 6920 arpa bebe See ee 
ly part 
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to an old custom", Mr, Joy writes, “the instru- _xexne 
s SE pe or ee a 
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M'Cridan". This harp, which was twice 
of the last noticed, has been thus described by Mr. 
to WDeserip- 
row forty-five strings, besides seven in this burp", 
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the year of its making. This inscripti ot, as usual 
Me rash pentane written in tl 
which was u1 






Regen an charycies os purely 
on the sound-board, and, amongst other matters which 
Sy armel Sad wea tie eta of a Captain / 


naam 40'Ts chs percod T think we ational aleo secrlbeattig ‘pres 


Jorsira, served with an honoured place in the hall of Holl; 





Pad Nd sence ae TY a i 


our. And he presents himself to 


b i 


for the purpose of the 
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oy Sgr empe in the old mansion of Hollybrooke) =a 
rn nea of Rieter es - 


ates 
in tTemembrance, not in 
ocr das gree birth, but even in ‘ 


ie tied: diroosed 
the 8 td tnd rly ay tty a 

in $ need os 8 — 

“The Academy also eee 
ay just claim to the name it bears—‘ Carolan's'—would be &curaan'ta 
Se cet no i wh cp nr 


een tee acento di ret 


me Dermot Roe at Alder: Boca ae 
Galan died. And even if such evidence were wanting, the 
Peace sboilany steel! wold belie the sasertony for it is 


eceeniantions 
i. I have ache, abereiocn, oabyrtisey i; few 
words in ‘to the harps manufactured in our own time. 
eee noe Sees ines are all the manufketure of 
SS eubeadha pa Oublin harp-maker, and owe their origin to pentury alt 
of providing instruments for a new race of dey 

the pups 3 Bb waar the Beleat Harp Socety 


inthe of Ti celtacn iad 
I believe to be hose present 


i 


nl istenoe of the harp in 


instrument which could give forth no 3 never 

ceasing Irish shout, which I believe is allowed to be far superior 

to all other shouts, of the assembled thousands who 

and surrounded, and followed the car, hag tae 

would allow no other sound to be heard. of that day 

was the one which is now mine; and the harper, appear 

ance indicated a sentogecarian age, sad ine ie ee 
ught it, was M'Loughlin, one of the young 


‘pers 
getthe etort of the pepe pe Se nar cere ee 
nd, by trying to give a’ skill 

yy trying to give aharper's 


Harp Society 0 & number of blind boys, was at once a 


of Baten 


a patriotic one; but it was a delusion. The at the time 
was virtually dead; and such effort conld give it for a while 


without any greater regard 
possession of the organ of hearing, for doomed 
thom to a wandering life, depending for existence mainly, if 

pathies of and neces- 





of the few existing examples of it known to us, as I have 
Nouasable $6'puiher in ray aeicin gente ena ea But 
SS ee and as I 
have said so much of Mtrireadhach Albanach ‘I must 
be pardoned another short ‘ion, in order to to 

iigeue I bel proud to bea ies ley Sa 
acquaintance to 
this celebrated Irish bard. i 


(a MS. of the year 1529). This book is a valuable contribu- 
fion to the Guedhelic literature of Ireland and Scotland. Ibis 


work of labour, most creditably executed, 
Tides fe labones of the editor batwol sean he. bps 
int Introd: and additi notes from the 

of another valued friend of mine, William Forbes Skene, 


wok h. This i indeed, the place to enter 
Scie tadcniiiin of Win Men Eanchlasitiwrcalt T cannot 
Tesist the opportunity which the occurrence of 


“Daly er ligious character ascribed to Muireadhach Albanach ”s 

a\attox of which I do not know of any copies existing in and 

~ at 109, in which is printed a poem ascribed to a es 
Mac Murrich, Mr. Mac Lauchlan spree ti ee 
‘This John MeMurrich, or McVurrich, was in all li a 
member of the family who were so long bards to Clanranald, 
and who derived their name from their great ancestor in the 
thirteenth century, Muireach Albanach". And aie 
157, where _ of O'Daly’s poems occurs, the following 
note 15 a] : 

Mnwae Mi ee ee race of Mac 


i 
i 
i 


cGregor' searched, 
positions existed; but here we find several, all very much of 
same character. There is one long poem to the cross, which 
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Carte these ranean it racked Mar- _xxerm, 
of , or Muireadhack 


Scotland, i Albanach, would a to. 
have lived between a.p. 1180 ae Mr. Stan He 


kindly cent to the writer some years ago a poem, still 

in Ireland, containing a bl Muireadhach and 
rnd ay Be erie 2 cine 
BiOethal'e fort! ia known to: avo. boon! between 4.5. 
1184 and 1225”. 

Mr. Mac prints the here, but the description bis 


oacr' 
net ane 


of it is incorrect as far as O'Daly is concerned, for it contains , 
allusion whatever to Hiokevig embraced a religious Tif, erect 


no 
On the contrary, he strongly urges the warrior king not to Olay: 


sheathe his sword, but rather to whet it for more battles, in place 
of ‘ing his knife for the of tonsuring his head; and 
Cathal of the Red Hand did continue fighting his battles up to 
the year of his death in a.p. 1224, he died in the habit 
of a Cistercian monk, in the ab! Croc Muaidh, in the 
county of Galway, an abbey which he had himself founded in 
the year 1190. Even in this poem O'Daly does not forget 
ee Seeone compliment to his friend Donn- 

i O'Brien; but it is doubtful that he was in 
Ireland at ll atthe time of writing it. T possess a fine copy of 


EI 


curious poem. 

Tt does not a that Mr. Mac Lauchlan was aware that ar. ame 
Muireadhach Albanach was an Irishman, but such he certainly seraware 
was; and if the Mac Murdochs, or Mac Vuirrichs, of Scot ee 
are descended from him, they are the only posterity he is known A¥awica 

Trishinan, 


to have left, For although his own pedigree is preserved 
the 0" and Mac Firbis, they do not seem to know that 
he had oi ante Muireadhach Albanach eee 


larly those in praise of the Blessed Vi 
ied in the 194A; acd 3p 9 powible thet soose of tis posta 


‘O'Daly family is set down by the O'Clerys and Mac Firbis as 
the lys of Breifney, and not of Meath, as some say. They 
were descended from Niall of the Nine Hostages, and of the 
same race as the O'Neills, or Cinael Loghain. 
From this ion I now return to my proper subject, and 
@) See the Annals of the Four Masters, ap. 1224, 
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—zxxmt_T shall i with our investigation into the 
Tall soundings pool vid ee noe 
m Enna. 


ancient 

The harp, of course, was the chief instrument in 

Vast masio. ries ett 
greater a apocryphal statements current 

‘Tho anthor i ea hg ose, L have here collected all tha 


speak of the Telya, or Welsh harp, 
more full account of the Timpdén. I have but to add a 
few words by way of caution as to the speculations of some of 


Trewekan and musical instruments, particularly by Mr. Jomph Keape 


Belfast in the year 
1792. That the information derived b; be ie Se 
y 


Jong list of musical terms published in his last volume (1840 
allof which, with few exceptions (as I shall show by and bye! 
are, I may at once say, mere forgeries, or else the most common- 
lace vulgar Hibernicisms of English terms supplied him 


»y his informants, whoever they were. Mr. paige 
im 


Irish music and musical instra- 


instrument, cither singly or in concert, has been i on 
anything like authority by our musical writers. reason of 
‘these writers this, however, is obvious enough. ‘These writers had no ac- 
wiete quaintance with our ancient literature; they did not even under- 
dunia stand our language; they had a reference to Craiftine and his 
* wonderful harp from Keting, a few references to horns or trum- 
pets in what are called the poems of Oisin, and to these their 
on imagination nol ethsoniney toed large: Rano 
It is with the greatest reluctance that 
brag remarks on the compilation published by Mr. Banting, 
wi 80 m our precious music an 
ho has rescued uch of our preci ic from loss 
oblivion; but 1 must say, that it ve more to 
blivion; but I y, that it would have been his 


bu [ 
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credit if he had left the whole discussion of the ancient Irish _xxxm. 
harp in such judicious hands as those of George Petrie and the author 
others of his stamp, whose deep learning and perfect conscien- Foprets 68 
tiousness would always keep them within the bounds of actual sett thas 
knowledge or fair rational induction. As for Mr. Cooper Walker, Mme st 
he appears to have been the sport of every pretender to antiqua- so much of 
rian knowledge, but more especially the dupe of an unscrupu- %™ ™°#* 
lous person of the name of Beaufort,—not the learned author of 

the “ Memoir of a Map of Ireland”, but another clergyman of 

the name,—who unblushingly pawned his pretended knowledge 

of facts on the well-intentioned but credulous Walker. 
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jtbleoracgpen he renal rte rie Bare 
neat important authority for the 


cre down ou in Thre a sot wih tha nanle a 
itself as applying to any instrument of music in m) 


of ancient lic eee feb but the Buiniré, or 
performer on the Buinne, is theancient poem on 
the Teach Midchuarta, or vjueing. Hal p Hall of Teen 
is placed at the same table wit or horn-player, 


in the pl neice Dr Poi in hs Bay 
on the Antiquities of 
fourth instrument is the Coir Conthairehuir,—the great 
harp of the Tuatha Dé Danann, so amply discussed ists 
lecture; but, whether this was one of the special names forthis 
Ea harp, or the name of a alee pees or class of 
it is ee present quite beyond our ey 
fifth instrument on my list is the ae Be 
ply and literally signifies a horn, but which, i 
sork ied ay to a metallic ‘ekg of music of the 
Of this fact, as well as of the use of the Corn, we h 
ra examples, of which the Salowiiy will Tearbat 
our present purpose. In the very ancient tale of the Zdin . 


it F| 
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Fraich, ted in former lectures (where the three _xextv. 
SEomiccem scare 


or “Courihip of Por cad Glide i caaen tae earn 
brated of its class. Herb was the beautiful daughter of Gerg, 
the chief of Glenn-Geirg, in Ulster, and she was beloved 
Méine, one of the sons of Ailill and Medd, the cele! 
king and Geniauh he eo We are told that mies 


— rae, of aking a formal demand of her hand 
ie Sei set sh at the head of Meher: cavalcade to 
f Cruachan to sho' a himoelf to Bis royal 
to iuaire their benediction and good wishes. 
Se eaalae us gurpsocs Wa abe Gmcsips in this tale 
of prince Méine, and the cavalcade that bad a ster 
as may be seen from the following short extract, it will 
be observed includes the mention of the Cornaire or trum- 
md taal wa ee 


“ There were seven grayhounds at his [prince Maine's] ia the 
chariot, in chains of Hee with Walls of gold won es upon eae bee ore 
80 that the tingling of the balls against the chai 
music sufficient [for the march]. was no payee aoe 
‘that was not to be seen upon these a There were 
seven Cornaire, with Corna of and of silver, wearing 
clothes of many colours, and all faren fair-yollow hair. Three 
druids also went in front of them, who wore Minda (or - diadems) 
of silver upon their heads and speckled cloaks over their dresses, 
and who carried shields of bronze ornamented with red copper. 
basedleeyaads (or harpers) aecom sence each of kingl 


oy uaalnet) ee It was so they arri 
on ou the gree (Bia palecnat i owee bees prec tet ad 
three assembly-races upon the green of 


20 ‘original @) forginal:—Sete mle 
fs a eS igs mecanpacrtishneosl ase eS 
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poems, and at traditions, and at the royal 


to-morrow morning we 


“Not eo”, said Donobo, *T am not abla to amuse then thia night 
nor can I oxhibit one single feat of all these tonight 


that night, because of their great dread of th 

the great tempest. For this was the eve of the festival of 
Finnian in the winter” (that is, the 11th of December). 
The on to relate that the battle was on the 


next morning, and that the northerns were | with the 
lose of eae hatin men, including the monarch Fergal him- 
crppi aim 
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self, and almost all the northern chiefs. It was Aedh 

Leinster chief, that slew Fergal, but not before he had first 

ane ehh sppes to have lost. his life in 
e 


ee 
Hi 


Ft to 
ones apie eee arent stinrteay 
80, em y 
emcee forms a STG loud and saline nah 
Erinn that time to the time of the writer. This was not 
all, however, for we are further told that king Fergal’s head 
was then cut off, and the buffoon's head was cut off; and 
that the of the buffoon’s roar continued to reverberate in 
ghee peptaigeunbe msrp aap geaetey ee gr 

what class of the wonderful the tale I quote belongs. 
comes the passage in which the allusion to musical instruments 
cours, in connection with which I shall quote this si 


“Tt was at Condail of the kings” (now Old Connall in the 
county of Kildare), continues the story, “that the Leinstermen 
encamped that night, drinking wine and mead pleasantly and in 
good spirits, after having fought the battle, and each of them 
relating his triumphs pea and serial: Then Murchadh, 
the son of Bran (king of Leinster), said: ‘I would give a 
chariot worth four cumhals (that is, twelve cows) and a 
and my dress, to any champion who would go to the field of 
slaughter, and who would bring us a token from it’, ‘I will 
sai , a champion of Munster. So he put on 
is battle-dress of battle and combat, and reached the spot where 
(king) Fergal's body was; and he heard something near, above 
‘im, in the sir, which suid, for he heard it all: * Here is a com- 
mand to you from the king of the seven heayens. Make amuse~ 
DR ci eseg gre tare al of 70m, sea oes et 
y thou ua have all of you, men, 


here, is, pipers), and C 

(that is, trumpeters), and Cruitire (that is, harpers); yet, let 
not terror nor debility prevent you this night from performin, 

for Fergal’, And then the warrior the music both o! 
singers, and trumpeters, and filers, and harpers; and he heard 
the voriety of music, and he never heard before nor after better 
music. And he heard in a cluster of rushes near him a Dord= 
Fiansa (or wild song), the sweetest of all the world’s music 
‘The warrior went towards it. *Do not come near me’, said the 
head to him. ‘I ask who thou art?’ eaid the warrior. *I am 
the head of Donndo’, said the head, ‘and I was bound in a bond 


PALE 
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pole, upon which a cluster of bells was 
ee ochape, Eke the wih bl, wiley bn di 

within our memory, a rather conspicuous 
in the military bands of British army. is, 
to call this a musical as we | i 

find it mentioned any where in connection with other instru- 
meentlinsd ments of music. first to a musical t 
orrids I have met is in the ancient tale of Fledh Bricrind 
Spratus (Brieriv’s feast), fully desorbed in a formor lecture 
Feast"; hen at this feast the wives of the great Soot of tee oe 


had ito 8 warm of words i 
mle the in ec 





creas of Ailild arose, and! he shook auaieaaEE 
tl arose, 
Beil ge Beachy whereupon allthe Ultonians were 
alent to hear him. by 
This Sencha was a ished scholar and poet, aie 
beside the pos of chiet | ge to) Conch chen ae ae 
pene aan ie ooh gene bse ayo ite 
° , arms, and dress, as feth 
tod fl tlh ng Qe 
hain, in Westmeath, from the Zain Bo 

{he Mudoal That the Musical Irae ae igen ome 
‘elt poets, and probably for the double purpose o! 
rector, commanding silence, asin the present ay baal 
sgumsoding another passage in the same tale of ricriu’s on the 
occasion of the first commotion of the women and their hus- 
bands referred to in the passage just quoted above. The con- 
tention in this case arose among the women when outside 
vy na fo thovabonla be ther first to get in, viene 
tale says: 

(4 [See Lectures onthe MS. Mate- 1 vebta se 
rials oj tr rh 
hil i poison na e485 Saat 
eanitece nets go 

ec ima] 
spree Go folemonee 


bie | 
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“Their husbands arose in the house; each man of them xxxrv- 





an epee aa for his wife, so that she should be the ax 


shown thy 


woman to enter the house. ‘It will be an evil night’, said ;aqc™* 


ee eines elas 


couch was placed 
it was ornamented with plates of silver, and Smt pae ee 


ing to the roof of the royal house ; whenever 
struck with the royal wand thia plate, the Ultonians all wore 


Boers 


The next reference to the Crazbk Ciuil, or Musical Branch, i te Mea 


to be found in the ancient tale called Agallamh anda Skuadh, or toed its 
a free analysis in a former lecture when treating of the pieces ofthe fae 


called ancient prophecies.“ shall give here a short analysis 


ie re ee sean to court of the above Conchobar 
fac Neesa at Emania, about the time of the Incarnation. This 
Adihna had a son, Neithe, who, after finishing his education at 
home, passed into Scotland, to add to his learning and know- 
ledge of the world in the schools there. After spending some 
time there, at the school of a celebrated philosopher of the name 
of Eochaidh Echbheoil, he returned with a few companions to 
hie father at Emania. When he reached that royal pulace, 


@e) [original :—[Conépgec 4 pip atpcro, co nuarenib cpeoumar, co- 
cot vib vo Ly om for 4 cerwarb, co nEe- 

oplogun pia no mnoi subi a wae coppmoguLineib, comma com- 
10. 


an 
iol sy Toad attr plas Ma youl ney rae nip ce are 
4clé napgic po bérmalaim pupm an perp: in nam no Con- 
nudiém cnéouma in naimva. Con- cobasy corlerc pipoat an con= 
pareen iy Pepe ran cacy ular olie jur-—MSS. 
far na Gira betaez.] ton 6260, Brit. Max] 
(348) [original —tmoae Bo} (aes) Lectures on the MS. Mate- 
dmoaipenech m trge, co proalooib rials of Ancient Irish History.) 
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mlb gntsngling bell ofthat which coped am some Ea 


silver creas 
cent 


in British military bands. It ha 
that there are at present in the museum of the Royal ii 


bullets, with stems, which may probably have formed 


ir 
i 
i 


f 


EE 


little smaller than the former, and not so regularly globu- 


REE 
F, 
Ly 
i 
£3 
if 
x 
Fy 
ue 
mE 
: 
e 


SAC peaant't paris sae lar bends, and the whole of them 
formed into hoop or ring, Like a cogged crown wheel, with a 


and 


Dolley 


instrument of this kind. One set of these bells consists at bronae bolls 
ls; they are formed of bronze of an 2i*.Ps, 
kind, having two small holes at both sides of the stem, felohrea 
without any enclosure. ‘The other set consists of thirteen ; perays to 
are formed of a more modern kind of brass or bronze, and 


“ Dublin Penny Journal™”” by a correspondent who signs him- Semis? 


which, with a t variety of ‘sk , ‘celts’, spears and 
srrow-honda, gonys, metallic pens, and other rlice of antiquity, 


were found a few years ago mn a bog near Birr in the 8 
county. Many specimens of the curiosities just en as 
well rare remains of ancient times, including that 
antique work in metal called Barndn Coolawn 

lann of nine hundred years old), of which an account 
[a very silly account indeed] is given in the me 


Bho ealonhentof Le Cacks, Req rut Bion ‘Ti bella ove at 
the collection of T. L, Cooke, Esq., of Birr. bells are of 


(2m) No, 47, vol: Ly Py 376, May 18th, 1898. 
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of Lord Oxmantown [the late earl ar is 
the possession. {i ] 


ie De ofS Patrick's, and Mr. Cooke, of 
the collections of Irish aatigiitie altel teoatireae 
od of Dr. Pei, hat of the Dean oS 
‘has since that of 


our ignorance sti 
our national history. A boldness to be the more wondered at 
from the well known fact, that not one of the three ever read, 
or ever could read, one chapter, one or one sentence of 
in the native Aimguayalihongh ie encireled shen all 
volumes, five, six, seven and more hun- 


Hie 
4H 
: 
Ee. 
Hn 
: 
Hl 
e 


for any purpose 
fay pea It is a modern corruption 
of the Latin word, thus explained in “ Ainsworth’s 's Dictionary”: 
“ Crotali, or crotaliorum, jewels so worn that they jingle as em 
r strike against one another, Crotalum, an instrument 
ee ne eke Eietes cx bones, which beageietk geben 
made a ang aoc castanet™. 
ehan1 a ete there is the remotest resemblance be- 


musicians, and druids in the actual exercise of their respective 
Punt "¢ but imno instance of these, nor anywhere else, have 
oo cee tore age Par a Be Heroes 


the instance of 
Darcseretna sca Brana ae ae eet in th lon 
To follow these most im) &, Becanse most Sgnorant, 
writers farther on the present sul saa oul Peano eee 
of time and patience, and I shall therefore leave them for the 


present, and conclude this of m apiecl rit Ai ae 
Eee cn tho wend Castel ce Ovctal a . af 
VOR. 












523 
i 


u 


ft 


Wt erewicke tai) Goaenaes Crothla, 
ee are the sarees that I 
with in the Gaedhelic which at 


great reason i 

of a bell from so remote and dissimilar 
om) [original a ni clu. 

Teorete atime be aco[..] 

Riptoe: wo stoena 


Sump ame Sabb 20 mt leas te 5 Ener cpotli 
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from the Brehon Laws that cows of the first class or AXxIY. 
in ancient times were patiy erpruecgier me oe ae 





aaermticive, Pear ta 

i Reticence ee ste ts 
mitted | ordinary v. Senchus Mor, vol. i, ‘and on 
fubs by Bacon La Com ive noe, oe ie ro p bores; 

if Soe tebe tee Senses ver and gold, at 
necks, fore the introduction of Christianity into 
country. An instance of this fact is rved in the 
ee ee rates hees vs oe 
of whom so much has already been these 
lst, when gong i Crean to fo hi toe 
went with a cortege of fifty horsemen in 
Teaceksytac.each horse fasashed, econg baciarenn ae 
Frames cnet tas the olen lags bel or bells, at ite neck. 
ces 


written about it for i last seney yore in packet read sryzitins 
lemy, is pure fabrication, Bonet yore 
ee ee 
as I trust, for ever of ly as 
been an ancient Irish instrament of music, I shall turn fone 


cal Tree; Sate a feet Gee "aust observe that the word Seuical 
by, neat peal pall ar daag ane at 

see in the ornary seme of growing plat Whi When I use 

the word here, I do so in translation of word Crann, 


some compound English w as a ade eee 9 
Sees eee 

or Musi would imply form 
of the words that the instrument was made of wood rier 
this, even if so far, its natural signification docs not extend. 
Indeed, I might say that the word Crann-Citiel is a generic ways 
term for almost any kind of musical instrument; and as a dis- fer tor any 
cussion on the subject would be of little value, I shall content “24ch 
myself with two examples of this use of the term. Tn the old inirument, 
bed of Lismore, we a falbeng ee recorded 

taken place between Cailte (the surviving historian 

St Find ‘Mao Cashel) and St Patsoks 

oats wee hn it asthe , “that St Patrick asked Cailte 
if they had musicians in the Fenian ts0ops. Bu! 
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ie 
Bre 
a 
t 
if 
: 
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ae 
i 
Py 


ie 
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F 
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(om) [original:—17 anoyis 
Fars hare ete Chante m abeesn 


bain. C4 hain me Sf Patpare, pn finn Damo ea TORT 
|, Cae APE @ cuUc alam na Lar, on 


aay CW ‘oupNN oO spin hn cook Phy 1 
fun vo fener, ocur aippiers Cus- Mare 4 anum a Fhinn ap an 
cual w 


Ten ‘vo feils oo, o0w a 
EiUup way i Fle pee peoks — C™) Coriginal Ht. 8.18.4. 415) 
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‘was on a visit to the of Ulster, a an came to the _xxxiy._ 
i king pati v. 


court dressed as a minstrel, and mathis 
back. This Scanpae ciel ienaes son 
Htheap. dhs, grtct Zuatka 194 Desons shset ok I 


ceived ie yunt anh dn a Sy pleted eidhoe 
apr Leahy pcan ie 


performance, be Sees fei ish 
im heaven, in 
MY Hesrea ta thioo", said St. Patrick, * and may thy ait bo ome b sie 
ese Hees ats by which sperm, shall seal hip beonlit eg ae 
in Erinn; and though the unwelcome which may be ini ning te 
for a man of thy art, when he has played his music and [told 
s, may be great, he shall not be any red 
ccc the professors of thy ast aa be a 


r ce, 
rom. aloe age ch for rm: owe 
2c | that the term Crann Citi was otter 
nately to a Cruit or harp, a Cuisle or tube, and a Tim; 
aie. certainly 9 pane p instrument of the iy kin 
next instrument in alphal abetical order is the Cruit, of 
which I have already treated in the former lectures. 
Next in order is the instrument, the name of which is written The Cw 
, 2 word not obsolete, but which, from the position of “"' 
that it holds in relation to the other instruments men- 
tioned along with it, I should take bo sigily 9 reed eae 
such instrument of a very simple order. this instrument I 
have never met more than two references, the first of which 


at 


Laid Daca crete tue np a ~elbgad| bl atl pi che 
epste, scup pups: an 
aps cae Brock 4 Fetal sean pa act nad veannarc Loree. Ocur 


‘wepeau an Erpinn hi; ewmppium 4 Curt ina comm= 
im vorchiLt bir pe pean semen as " of jore, f, 228 i 


age convenna appicen, con- (9) [See Lecture Eons, vol. i. 
woipi pcela san, Larch) ieee ap 8°) 








‘found in 
hinge” Almhain which Ihave eres ohare Fergal, address- 
dina ing Donnbo, says: “Meke amusement for us, O Donnbo, because 
thou art tse nial Erna, Rpt es coment 
pipes (or tubes), and at this com! in- 
Lx soa Sh we find the Cuiseach 


oan the my iteteuinent in alphabetical order isthe Ouse Ci 
txother (oF musical tube). This is, sit , another name for the 
Grim ay City or mo tree; and it is from this form of the name th: 


of the formers is derived, , that of 
Dantereoks & vie yao while onal mpt at 
Coote deriving a performer's name from the form “Crann e 
meanings word is a livin; one at this day, as well as in more an- 
Une * pt tn, oa both to the veins of the 





which courses from the heart to c 
Mites soa vec Sfies of reed, or hollowed aa 


in count lic houses is, or was in m: 
i try pul x ay eee 


story of the misbehaviour of Dealgnad, Parthalon’s: wife. This 
tens eee stated, in this very old account, to have given | 
ee te of ale Teh neg ep 


der horn or mies and in an ancient Pid, Cul 
vellum M.S. classed H. 8.18. TOD, & ta’ 


3 

Hiuieai "of the word sufficiently indicates that a ee sles 

ee this name must have been of the pipe or tube class, and proba- 
bly one of alight or thi in bore, 


(rm) Boe eupre, Pp. 310, 


LECTURE XXXV. 


Coattrerea ah aly, 1462-) 
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ae ele 


oe IxstaumenTs 
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ae ie 


tae 


‘hy 


HE 
nit us 
astay 


Hil 


Rea 


Hoey itil 

HEF LE Pot oo 
i: Bi ‘ne 
#1 alii 


a : i i 


ae By 
Het ae 


iene 


ini i 


#3 aaah 


ai 
jill 


ie 


aE S 


pipe, or 


Fedén. Che word Fedén, 
manuscripts the term is applied to 


tt in alphabetical order from the list the Fedins 
thin, slender, musical 


lecture is 
signifies a 


if 


musical 


i 
in my last 
the old 


een. 

ive 
the livin it 
tube, and in 
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— sav. a fistula. Tt probably inating wi 
: peal radars atetant 







3 
cr 
i 
i 
pe 


i 


git 
au 


ifort 
a 
BER 
Full 
Lrg 
We 


mentioned uncover lade o! spear, rite “i 
Wilmore, to your forehead, or to some other eee or ' 





rs various rofeastons, tn re “are set 
tive down se those who ‘Paine the fairs and 
‘the Fiat or The next musical instrument in alphal 
Mddiex -Fidil or Fiddle, to which, however, I have met | iar 
ferences in our old MSS. +» one considerably 
other; but I cannot say that the old term Fidil was 
the same kind of instrument as our present 
Saif. thas conronaseh Sony Laan” oe poser poeah Ona: altel eae 
Levaipce marin ceol prpetcad pro, vo eann na mg pt Be 
cour win ngaven pale ngmc- pe cevan, no ian 
ges %, ab CONT, Syclag out Beak 
Gt. aiLlen mac Myona)... - faa) hore, f 212. bb] a 
DO favo Prada, map accLumpe mn ceol 7 


Pre. : 


of these references is found in the version of the poem descrip- _xxxv. 
tive of the ancient fair of Carman, referred to in the last lec- mentioned 
ture, which is found in the Book of Leinster (a MS. of about tn the 


‘The second place in which I have met with the word ‘ Fid- s@ina,_ 
dle" is in s poem written about the year 1680 by Eoghan ta in 10%, 
O'Donnghaile ce Eugene O'Donnelly), a native of fora 
harper, whose istian name was Feidhii , who paid him a 
visit. The poet's praise is conveyed chiefly in a negative strain, 
not describing the bnltsy eae pa ati ph 
but the defects and blemishes which they have not. This very 
clever poem consists of fifteen quatrains, of which the follow- 
ing, the third quatrain, will give a very good idea of the cha- 
racter of the whole: 

* You are not Eugene of the bad tuning, 


Tt is not you who have the shifting — 
And there are no in your nerves". 

Here the fiddle is written F'idiold; and it is a curious fact 
that at the present day, in Munster at least, the instrament is 
called violin in speaking Irish, and fiddle in English; nor have 
peasy ones at the latter is the older name in their 

word Fiddle is, I believe, an old word in the 


Saxon. too. 
The next musical instrument in alphabetical order to which Te oun 
T have met with any historical reference, is the Guth-buinde, a"! 
compounded nee gly fhe dames robs, and Buinde or 
Buinne, x ortube; probably some trum) 
I Tapeoten ree chet thie furtrimment named in any purely Gesdbeic 
‘ition, nor at all but in two instances, both of which are 
ions from the Latin, The first reference to the Guth- mentiones 
buinde is found in the life of Alexander the Great, translated from tits of Alex 
Orus, an author, and preserved in the great book of gitsts"* 
Dun Doighre, or Leabhar Breac, in the library of the Royal Irish 
Academy,;*” into which it was copied from the ancient Book 


te jae See P- mibtonsa bar. an Boeke — 
‘ see Appendix original DBionn 4nvo 
of the whole poem.) Ocury MSS. Cath. Univ. Hiss 


the 

9) [original :— torical vol. iv, p, 405.) 
A eam mmol, (9), 105, hy d 
45 4 mbt on proioll msorsainy 


— 











of burden, i f ousan 
Sumadlas (or ) and Mallas (or mules) and oxen, and 

and horses bien or i eat. The het 
which were there to su meat to the: : 

of thy hat wi te lepan andthe cay ad Aefe 
mules and the royal i 
the helmets of the army were carved and ornamented k 
of] Alexander, with red gold and precious 3 ing 
way were the Guth-buinde with their Coslénas 
him, Though it had been by night this army had m 
would have light sufficient from their and h 
arms, adorned wid gold end silver, od eee  pre- 
cious stones, the same as if each man were a king”. 1 


copy of this tract in the Leabhar Breac ia 
the Breac it is stated that the account ix taken. 













Co) 
‘but not so good a one in the Book of 





itten at the of the tract 
of nea te Retake tbat the aontamn ie fons ty TORE 
, who drew the materials for his. 
ating So that both statements are to- 
tract before his death 
behoped ll soon be sag lah niece clbars read ean si 
(#8 [bo mop epot ri Gav Alaxan- .l. vo carmancarty at. oparte 
‘orp an inburo pin .L. pop. co. moo mannath bepcato ecu 
yay; mile map- camall; ocuy.2x. [m.] v0 pu 


.coce. cechanman: SOX. han cpurtnetca, ba vi: hale 
tech ocur Le SONOMA One ta been ann tjecinnnase eaelal 


a ‘| 
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and silver, and these gems with which Alexander enriched _xxxv. 
fe nae ia oes 
on cn jon, 
oie adorned from the Le stores of Por's unfor- 
piel merones ike inde, with their golden Cedldna. the Gesiim 
From the component of this word, namely, Guth, the toved in 
voice, and Buinde, a tube, one would be inclined to infer that 
the instrument was a speaking trumpet; but it is rather a puzzle 


to understand how, if 1t were a trumpet, it have 
eng as Cedldna, that is, musical bells, attached 
toit 


Of the name Cedldn itself, no authoritative signification has 
Lia ene lt ci by any of our Irish lexaicographers or 
w's “ Gaelic Dictionary”, published in Lon- 
don me yn 1700, be ie Cedlén, as a little bell; and 
yin his“ rab Boglith Dicti in 
Dublin in 181 ; follows Shaw eral. Not oy hover the ineorreet 
Dr. Daniel Dewar, Gey ist 
in their Dictionary of the * Gaelic Language", printed in Glas- 
gow in 1839, scorning to follow their own countryman Shear, basta 
or the Irishman O'Reilly, 5 thay see ah sare peal 
ee 
Ps Auber aoe a tender soft air". It is surprising to 
itlemen, well versed, too, in the spoken dialect 
ore i esionc ic of Scotland, fall into such a grammatical error 
as this, Deskin lah, has no diminutive, any more than ‘* mu- 
sic” in English; and if it had, it should be Ceoilin. Cedldn, ceatdn not » 
then, is not a diminitive of Ceol, music; but it is a descriptive $y'tne 
pee be a Diese ia chiming bell; and arias 
as I am aware, be applic’ ly to any thing at belly 
it MAP wbAD of wane ounce power) will be clearly 
understood from the passage in Trish life of St. Mag Cr 
which I shall now quote. 
St. Mae Creiche was the and bosom friend of tno cedién 
oy aie emg ee dng y yatee Sou kee 
, and must have been born before th rape 
! He was the founder of several kat the present ~" 
Fe of Clare, only one of which is named from him, namely, 


es plogarb. 14Lla épos cpa no- fon mour pin ns pelat alie eer cona~ 
emai pat oeup ceoLanat! 
no na: gaat oc jl, ocur na no cere esr ba rol 
nech pigoa im can mri dtraneeross vorb via nempevaib, ot eae 


bed po eopsrc apm occur gerngh, og Gg Soe 
na plog La hal 

0 ecuy © semmaib Log- ji tee fol 95, 
maparb; pocumvargeo Lap cpa . 








EE 
I 


Se ee a to 
its abatement. Tae area 
Pyitbasclaygy, tay, headed hy, einhe Madiaeiene fac Aiblen, 
a meeting of the people on a cer 
Sacatnal deteakany wile wy wei pojnet shea 
cattle of : 
ieilagend “a mh pom ~ Cue 
, was to 7 
sat noies with thax yliqoatice ana seta 
and the [people of the] country shouted with them, both men, 
women, and children" These ings, however, only: 
we additi co and ferocity to the monster, 


Semen the Destaction of Tey, poewed tana 
ry 


ip 
ae 
ute 


34) (original ay 
baste mon eve pha 
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bos se tip occurs at folio 239, b. of the Book of Bally- _xxev. 


tien stack up thi of Troy adobe 


begining we ilows 

‘These were the kings and peso lehege st h oeiares 
tel are Agamemnon, the son of Ateri, son of Pi 

of Tantal, son , son of Jove, son of Saturn; and eats 
cave wveen and Achilles, les; and Patrocul, and the two Ajaxes, 
namely, Ajex the son of Olci, and Ajax the son of Talaman and 
Ulysses, and Diomed, Nestor, and oer Pal 


splend 
;_ sre not bron able wo find an Passages to agree, 
ire of the: Se aa eee aa valent 
and, uently, no equivalent 
be utnde, i a Unig ae 


- The next instrument in bees order on my Tee out 


list is the Colada, eo the eig! 
from its very have been an instrument of the hay 
seri gs height strings To this, instrument I have met wi 
at reference, however, with its asso- 
as many, and evidently typifies a class 
ord sshd atari ep hae fered 
Ae homeo with (irks profession, namely, the ecclesiastical. 
NS Pot thie fs this instrument, and the curious 
ie abbot of ~ Cormaic to Feidhlemidh 
He S Gants ee Munster, have been amply dealt with 
@ previous re. eS not necessary to repent account 
I Piste already given of ite 
to 
oo oe Ee pe ee 
Agmemnon mac Mac PLoIp, Taep Vo vellpav occur vo ies 
mac Tancarl, ie ties mac na clatc necramail niloatech, na 
lord, mac Sacwpn, oguy Menelaur gem cappmocal cat vata, ocuy ne 
ocur drab, coup Pocpo- “Sede apeee, ocur eiy\groy 
COL, OBS Na OA Stax; 41. diax mac ocHT Mi tn alavnn comotes, occur 
Ole1, occur a1ax mac Talamom,ocur na a mal nalann rae spina; ae 
UsLixep, ocup Vromio, Nepcop ocup waryat' 
oc) -paLamivey, ocey ba 
Mnepowy, ocuy iS moa ele. — *) [Sce Lecture xxxii, ance, vol. 
Tancevap cpa na hurle arpong ocus ii, p. 261 ef seg.) 
‘Byee spin caé tn Varies Ds 


vi 


t-stringed, which must 7" 


e 

i 
ihe § 

E 

4 


E 
HELI! 
iil 

i iH 

fie 

Hi 

‘ 


| 









is to say, 
a iit enya, we eal 
of all music is the music of the Oircin".°? 


Keomaias however, note here, that among the mp 
Zea who attended Seanchan Torpeist, the echiet yoo 

Bardic SER MR Ny Sn t, as d 
ae former lecture, there was one who was named ( 


Jruitire, a harper, is derived from it, a 
expladen aE Be eonet Cho. 1 Sant na Sooo expla 
Sper, that it was the name of a specially gi 
tows tbe 


ae 


dog 0 al 

ame of the (a7) [original caé ceol, cect 

hat lap- maleory aL, cool | 
ts cea cabcoperenigen aeage apne a oe we 


72, et ~~ 
2. baet cat colli ‘See 
oe cat 


& 


ee i 
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ea ha stated former, or professional Oirene. 1m 
a eee 
oo pee Oirene but a brugaidh, or 


e in the 

ae oe = 

: to the ru 1 mentioned 
ths siclent fsx of Carman, now the sowa of Wexford.” In sam 


land. ‘The following fugitive stanza, more than a 

Cr eal Plantes 1855 from the lips “sa 

Mac Donogh, a native of Castlebar, in the county of Mayo, but 
now of the British Museum, preserves the Connacht 
Oo nol eter atitabprer digress ypear to 

to an itinerant piper on his return his 

wanderings to the residence of some hospitable patron; and the 
second two lines are significanth ily ratte ng estab 
eee. testes clas 


and thou shalt have lemon 
bi us Penekoiy which we were for some time 


The Ly in he dor, and draw us a horn of drink, 
sr ainge isn Pobre UNE eC 
Mr. Mas Devoe stanza to a delicious simple air, 
Geeta gare Oo wt oocrack wtres oral to the ample and 
select collection of our great collector, Dr. Petrie. 
Like the pipes themeelves, I have not met in any ancient the only 
ees more than one reference to the Pipaireadha, Gr fears to 
‘This reference is preserved in a fragment of our ancient pains 
en consisting of but one single sheet of four pages, now bound Pipes 
hte las Danes eer of laws 0 often referred to hathor is» 
en erence 08 classed H. 3. 18, in the lib- treba Law. 


nS mit md pF Ny ip Gesbs cups acd on Godaip annpa sonore “pup 
TAN MINE Cope Se. ar 
ca Bain etn an bye to, na cual- "eb cape ah na pps am 
‘amey 50 for, nly m 


1 





tary 
Numbers, chapter x. YT i 
Siidegthionats thakeceaetc ean which the r 
Moses to make, one for mustering the tribes, and one to 
the march ? “a 


“2. Make thee two trum sof sien slvr wane 
mayst call together the multitude when the camp is 
di —s 


move 3 
“3, ni Non lt soend ce hoe 


ou once, 
multitude of Israel shall come to thee. | <% 
“5. Butif the sound of the trumpets ees PS 
terruptions, they that are on the east side shall first gi 
“6. Phat ah the eanohil ing and li i 
they who lie on the south side, 


09) [original :—Oaep nemin cT,.1. nopeds, cour no 
Fooins Ha Sparops cua, ocuy corn 38. loowe s 
eneéLann tao ocur fa prpsipeds, (1 

ocup na clepemnais, oc na cop- iL p. 





I 
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after this manner shall the rest do, when the trumpets shall sound _=xxv-_ 


for a mentioned 
“7. Bat when the is to be gathered together, the sound pate 

of the trumpets shall plain, and shall not make a broken gious! 

sound”, the Leather 


Here it does not appear se ee ee 

trumpets ad the alr or arching trumpet were one and the 
same instrument, or w ae besrioge pian pelle treet ema? 

a— but I believe they were 


me We have in the same great authority another curious instance 
eaeezeiece horn and the rites from Joshue, chap- 


ae 8 Now Jericho was close shut Ocean aa 
of Israel, and no man durst go out or come in. 
“. And the Lord said to Joshue: Behold I have 
feeates, Lente Jericho, and the king thereof and en 


“3, Goran about tec yall hting men, once a day. 
So shall ye do for six da “4 beng) °, 
«4. Anil on the seventh day th ts shall take the seven 
Ee acrmosnt: and eusha abi and shall go before the 
ark of the covenant: and you go about the city seven times, 

the shall sound the seyen trumpets. 

“5. when the voice of the trumpet shall gi 
and broken timo, and shall sound in your ears, al tho 
fede Ga tele red, great shout, and the walls of 
the city shall 
one at the place pease Nile ar el ea 


eee ira ae tattoos 
further; it is sufficient to say, that these trumpets continue to 
be spoken of down to the fall of the eit Seb 0 at the seven and in the 
or petong presen The fo from the the" Full ot 
historical version of the fal of Jericho, from 1 Book of Dun Jerlehorin 
Doighre, will show what the ancient Irish translator calls the ’ok; 


oer their flocks and their hosts over 


pbel eg pe the chief city 
and their scourers, and 


strong 
impregnable walls around that city. There were sounded 
Seen eccyaa 
YOU 1 


t 
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cet rrr a leah 


aod again in A the same old book, where the 
lat "Aine tc ae od tsk, hore th soning of Anh 
tan ltl we fad Ue pag of wc ee lowing 


seth da: of jud, ech then. WIL aera canet 
Michael, fe poner 5 sah, Po oe 
his Stoc, and all [the dead shal abo Gom thelr eed’ 
Aad isthe — ‘The Stoc, in its plural form of Stic, is found in the enume- 
fm ihe art the musical rpecheser ten the ancient pe 





~ at trees oe the sa =F Ailill Finn, 
fair-haired, a va fant an powerful chief of frietn Con 

iments vo the Incamation, This was 
at which ‘Aik amd , the celebrated king and pei 
Connacht, were preparing to set out on that famous nb 
into Ulster, 80 aig ae as the Ziéin Bo 
oe reference has pees ne in the course of 

Feo to setting out on 1s Rew ssot wen > enn 

collected voluntary contributions from their 
subjects, in the way of su spples for their army. ‘the 
Connacht chiefs most celebrated for his pepe and heads 
this Aiill Finn, or the fair-haired; and to him the kit 
ae sent a a friendly request for a contribution to their com- 
prince of php! who was at this time 

in in onile at te Ganatton court, asked and 
ee x: request sbi Pott ee Ailill the 

it Fergus had motives of his own ihe an, 
he had seen and loved Aiéild's wife, the beaw 
he sought to make this an sepa sees wi Plan, 
her in her own court. ‘ai-haired, however, was 
not without his sug flocs of the tre retiver stag a 
when, therefore, arrived at his court, he 
coldly, refused him the supply, but offered him the een 


) [original :—to piece cise cachpach co ceno yecemame . 
ocur pene Fon muigib alle ex- mur ceé Loe no 

amls henico S eitncach ay nd pur—Leabhar fol. 52, b. a) 
cannance, cimpaigic 4 flog, ent 4 om [gn ene - 
Sinancer cai a Tot on chy bnata rappin. Tubs canec Th 
imacuoine. Bote eign maxigneen chaeLec omer pepungenc. > 
choglarme imon cachparg pin. fo- Michael a conveneét m 
yennie oc macew Ippeel .un. poe ay ee) \b.—Leabhar Breac, fo 
epena he < 


cogharpe im wun aed ne 
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of his house. Fergus refused this offer, whereupon a q XXx¥, 
sity beg ni Piaget 

and twenty more of them killed, Lepramece to 

the royal palace of 


2 
E 


Cruachan, and a 
dangerous state in which they left their hie Th hicnesn news 
not tamely received by king Aililé and queen Medd. They 
ly set out with » force, and having arrived at 
Fair-haired, they is ete to it, and after 
struggle, took and plundered it, paling bisesiiee all 
t brave defenders. It is in describing the attack on the 
rt of Ail the men lsined the Stoe is mentioned. ‘The pas- 


TLEDY 
Ee 
& 
be 
bas 
F 


ie “Leageates gen Ailill and ke Medb; 
=| Scie, 3 and Pad taka 
ma in lamation o an 
nn bln rdinary “osu Sea 
‘is ves no doubt of the o use 
whatever sare be ve been is pHhigine form. But we have meth 
here, along wi th the 8 Stoo, another instrument, evidently of the 
trumpet kind, namely, the Sturgin Ofthe Barges Ihave never 
mothe any be but the present, and two more, which, 


down to com) a ly recent times, do not throw 
any ational he on cae eng ses mele Be eerie 


a poem in my possession, written for Randall, Axdsiws 
Lor ofthe and of Ara, te Beh Gn ean Firat 
was of Danish and 


5. Randall, the subject of this poem, and who flourished 
ate ear 1180, wat of he Trish moo by his mother side 
and in right of this descent the poet exhorts him to come over 
fo taek sot and estab lish is right wo the throne of ‘ars. The 
peetiiiiias of Ay sacsae ‘The stanza which contains the 
reference to the in is the last, and is as follows: 
tho of the world’s acts 
‘Thou king to whom my warm aff affection clings; 
thee around O' 
There will be a concert of Stuic and Sturgéna"™ 
(ae) cu) arb! 
See eet sweeter 
Ceiba ey Hira pat ju, ee 
ocur po gery ot 50 Mop, ocur a neg Aig mien 


ocar Mood 140, ocup cucpar pH 04 tal 
14 nacnpetc on el Pare aetase am cae “i asian 


och po fenvic a Scue occur 4 = biato opgan, rood rf reupgen.] 
EN cats, 
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~The O'Colman’s hill spoken of was the Hill of 
oo here, pak ‘Tara, so 


called in allusion to ly; 
ing of Tarabt we tbe mane war Clann Cli 
stanza, as in the passage just above, we 
libdeaat Paarpan ta; Gomnecaion’ wie 
ms sur. In the Rev. Doctor Keati work, 
geen, 80 well known under the name of the Three Shafts of Death, 
vier, book 8, article 18, occurs the following 2 


“18, While he spoke unto them, 
came a certain ruler and worshi , saying, * My dangee 
is even now dead: but come and lay thy hand upon her, and 
she shall live’. 

44 93. And when Jeons cuise into the vulees oa aaa 
the minstrels and the peo] 


dead, but sleepeth’. And they la hed bia $6 act 
“©25. But when the ne ae 


forming this miracle. Tale ier os ge 
crowd hich wer init bos Sogo orp yes 
Oirfidioch, ov musician, on faye 
Specimensot Krom all that I Lavesead sod Ppt the Cora, the and 
Swcana’ the Sturgan, the three chief military musical instruments Pour 
Surger 1" remote ancestors, | have no doubt but we have ancient 
Fevound ia mens of each of them still extant in the Museum of the | 
ofthe — Irish Academy. 
oe I om satisfied that the Corn was the Cornua of the ancient 


daa [original Peery sete $ ‘ ene funn na mopbatltp vo 
i “Oy 
Pea Rieane matpa TO emmne eanath. ay cur 29 Cy ep an 


Filia mea movo mopeve ec, 

ec Mpone manum cuam pupers = ven ho peor! % 
ec ues”. 4 tipeapns pusip min- Tone Map an 

Ren hit anos cen seeneannion a” ny Mac Curtin of 
seranrene assy in fe te eee 


cup go neppnard more eni TMSE Egerton, 184, sprit Museu 


ay J 
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ee. were joined together __xxxv. 


end of one of them, into which boss the end of each picce was 
received and made air-tight. It is evident thateach instrument 
has lost one or more curved pieces, which had been attached in 
the se Woy, and contin unl thy formed the requed 
of the instrument. They must have also had an orna- 
mented mouthpiece, to correspond with the beautifully decorated 
disk which adorns the orifice of the one which has the boss just 
referred to. eal al ering pts ange ba 
ti so hd Cr soon Sertioaiea fact of 
of a third Corn, upon its ¢ 
into which the ends of the other two 
nak elipey prety ed. These uni on Charts natal 
of ancient bronze, not cast or welded, but joined by a riveted 
band of the same metal, which rans within the cylinder 
ot been m which the edges of the mould: 
oe are beautifully and, to 
vo a li a shel, sveed own; the hes hada 
of the rivets being on 

Hips eeeeel of apes sete, Gn Stoe, re} T am Te Stee 
satisfied, the Buccina of the ancient Romans. ¢ Buecina is fhetoman 
described in Rees’ Encyclopaedia as ‘an ancient military me- 5+ 
_tallic instrument crooked like a horn used in war, The word", 
oe “comes from bucea, mouth, and eano, I sing”. In 

no description, however, of the Roman Buccina that I am aware 
of, is there an: a i te ee ee 
strument was blown; whether from the smaller end, in the ordi- 
nary way, ot from an orifice in the side or in the concave sur- 
face. Indeed from the fact that the name Buecina is derived 
from dueca, the mouth, and cano, I sing, there appears good 
reason to think that the instrument was a spoaking trumpet ofa 
tera fans ws yetnna aa eich 

it is remar) no men of a t trum) 
or tube of any kind, pe eat alas arp eed yd 
covered any where that I know of. 

‘The third of these instruments is that which I have ventured The Surpan 
to identify as the Sturgdn; and when we com are the following fetta” 
short description of the Roman Lituus fi ‘rom Rees’ E Enoyclopac- titase 
see ne Sige of Kha kcument Given in fliah week 
specimens in the Academy's museum, it requires no argument 
rare that, however they ma differs little in the exalt shape of 
ees ar 8 ele identeal ly the same in original conception 


* The Lituus”, says the writer in Rees’ Encyclopaedia, “ which 


a | 


| 
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_xxxv.__ was almost straight, 0 extremity, in 
exe tmp de of meal ad een Tod a 
r 


pdr Saber ecb etn 

augurship. ...... Aulus Gellius says it was bigger 
Pithe Sega it will be ascn Uike tho Coon 

it wil seen, like ) Was m 

ad isha ewe pares und poteraate isd, ca ohare 

ice; still, as far as we know of,no specimen of the instrument 

ane Deel aren somite (ee ae 

Mr. the Stuie and Sturgana in the museum of the 





oruskia, An Account of three 

of Limerick, in the year 1787, by Ralph. q 
communicated by Josep) iy 
the Committee of Antiquities. March 29, 1788.] 

cite or Tle cocscy, Ee of kere Vea vena Ee 
tiquities of this country te eived, 
the following short description of three uncommon musical in- 
struments is with great deference offered to the Royal Irish 


«Thege trum were found by peasant cuting tur inthe 
eta totted deter pty ebomenet mp 
7 sold to . Limeri 
Sr GE rid eres a seo, They asc 


a 
co colour. They resemble strongly those ‘ibed in 
Walker's Historical. Memoirs of the’ {reste Berd (rae 1094 
Se) except in the middle, which differs from any I 
ever of, and is, 1 believe, an unique. This tube is 
23y'5 inches long, of one entire piece, and has a loop in the 
centre to run a cord through. At each end it has four holes, 

ing to four in each trumpet, through which two. 

or pegs fastened the instrument. Both trumpets were on 
the middle piece, like the points of a German flute, when ! 
found, and very firm with rust and dirt, but the pins were 
I should imagine this tube was only to hang them up by: Doctor 
Fisher (a celebrated performer on the violin, and doctor of 
music in the Uae of ney who saw them with me in 
Limerick, conjectures fig, I. and IL, 

mouth or large end of fig LL. is four and a-half inches diameter, 
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being one inch wider than the other. » TIL. is the Stoc or__xxxv_ 
Stuie, a sort of speaking trumpet ibed by Colonel Val- 
lancey in the Collectanea, No. KE, page 46, and Historical 
Memoirs of Irish Bards, page 83. mouth-hole is oval, 
14 inches Jong, by 1 wide, and was cut across by the turf 
spade; but the two and middle piece are in fine pre- 
vervation. die ae’ ll orcasuenbodwith Kettateon! al teaes oe 


in the manner of ope ta deseri 
. It is natural to think there must have been mouth- 
Pieces for fig. I. and IL, but none were found with them, nor 
with any I believe, in the kingdom, being made, proba 
* bly, of perishable materials, The three trumpets and middle 


“LT, 21bs.; fig. I1., 2 Tbs. 94 02.; fig. IIL, 3 lbs. 7 02. A very curi- 
ous brass rowel of 274; inches diameter, and eight prongs or 


rays, was dug up with the trumpets, and is now in oh im 
“Millsborough, near Casilerea, August 16, 1787". 


The trumpets so accurately described in Mr. Ousley's com- 
munication are now in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and the drawings which accompany Mr. Ousley's paper are cor- 
rect representations of them. It will, however, be apparent to 
any man of common sense that the three instruments could never 
have been the parts of only one instrament, as they might be 
supposed to have been, from the state in which they elie, 

To make sure that such was not the case, ] have examined the the speci. 
igi pas ie xen of that Scope —— me to Reulemys 

assert positively, that they are parts of two, not of one in- "eum ore 

rGabiciy Win opcn applying the atecighh tubo to ths aihéller Torrent 

end of the |; trumpet, I found the opening of the latter ove; 

much too wide for either of its ends, and that the rivet 

holes of neither end would match the holes of the ing. 

Again, upon spplying the straight piece to the opening of the 

smaller trumpet, 


one instrument. We may very well suppose, i 
rivets which the finder of the trumpets said were lost by him, 
had not been present at all, and therefore that the two curved 
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XEXY. 70 mightiest tempo- 
rarily in some moment of upon the one a 
Sects ase po ts ne 
were for a disk, such as may seem one of th 
Pomits Ue chowleny's sxceeihs atone oe ‘allancey sur- 
mised, to fasten another tube to them. ni 
Although this, or some such would be 


t su reason to think, that in ancient 
eek eeter bicep y 
ments o! compass; 
compass bags, and those others diminishing in D 
in shriliness down to the smallest since Enea 
which are in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. There 
such have been 


thotrampets The trum; to which Mr. Ousley refers us in Walker's 
past, Memoir of the Irish Bards, published in 1786, were original 
pit ae Gescribed and figured in Smith's History of Cork, vol. ii. p. 
descrited 404, published in 1750. ; 
itsaius: “Ina bog between Cork and Mallow”, writes Charles Smith, 


oan a few years were discovered several brass some 
Sat of which are spats the ion of the Rev. Mr Somerville 
of Castlehaven. One of them resembles that es us by Sir 
Thomas Molyneux in the Appendix to Boate’s Natural History 

a 
entirely 


which shows imensions; the sm: 
sue She hele thay ommced dan by Yom AA Sao 
and not at the end as in our modern trum) t is not 


known what kind of noise those who had in sounding this 
instrument could make before it had been injured by time; at 
present it gives but a very dull, heavy, uncouth noise, that can- 
not be heard at any great distance.” If the method of filli 

the German flute was lost, and a person was to find one, i 


7) Smith has a note here from Diodorus Siculus. 
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ee Rees ae of and eae ee xxxV. 

SA 0nd oF Cos srusyes oe baka; 

a isa cs) le trumpet, open at 
gla peli oy Sagirg 

“From A to A are two brass pipes better than half an inch 
diameter; these pipes had been sol: ated we Ha oh Ay 
exactly enter the small ends of the curved partof th e instrument. 
The curved parts are both of a size; if jomed when the pipe B 
was whole, it was impossible by by blowing in the wider end to 
make any musical sound; but by blowing into cither small end 
with one or both pipes fixed, it might have afforded no inharmo- 
nious noise. The wider, as well as the smaller ends of these 
instruments, are ornamented with a row of small pyramids, as in 
the figure. to sw game tr trmpt Thay 


discovered at the same time; pot oRanpeonl Sipe gti 
and uncommon, particularly fig. 2", 

That Smith, any more than Ousley, bestowed but little of 

cloge examination upon these trampets whioh he figures, will be 

t from the fc reference to them taken 

conte pendix to Welker’: Memoir ofthe Irish Banda, page 


“ About igle aaa since, the trumpets delivered above were Walkers 
found in a bog een Cork and esa) were boughs yi roed 
by a brazier in Cork, who was just them down, 
wi were rescued from his han: By the Ray. Mz. Somer” 
ville of ven. aban Sheranne coed to cals. they 


Seamer sesthen tatiana. On the bahop’ 
decease his valuable collection waka pete aber 


the 

«* Pig. I. Tit ay ey ny 
a dozen more) in a bog between Cork and Mallow, in the king- 
dom of Ireland. y are imagined to be some of those in- 
They have an aes the northern PCE OSE of in ing 
S 8a) iodorus ug, 
eGone mt, ect wel B to sharmesirat ot 
Geer a rl ) emit ou sounds wel ited 
to the din of battle’. ‘ands says Patines * the parade and 





it. These were not sounded as the former, 
the manner of a common trumpet. The mouthpi 
“«« More of this sort were found some years ago, near 

of which were ] 







‘itish , 

Walker adds the following observations, which sho 
man with ordinary discernment might-see, that he « 
lieve these two curved and two straight tubes were eve! 
tended to form but one instrument: 










svimiiar another joint. One Mr. Rawle, a 
mae d much resembling the one in ques 


gesses a trum| 
Hom; with two joints and. 
found in England". 


anihbor So far Mr. Walker, and I have gi to repeat that T 
Weekin: with him fully in the opinion, indeed I may say certainty, t 


a perfect mouthpiece, ‘This trump 







pure aust there must have been another joint to each of , 
soother and that that joint, whether or short, if not 





een oe mouthpiece, must have con’ mouthpiece. 
ie I need not point attention to the discrepane 
be 
‘Smith and the en: 

aay 8 


be 
from that of the other. A similar difference of curve 
seen in these two trumpets, figured as one by Mr. Ousley in 
() Soe Vestusta Monumenta, vol. il., 1789, plate xx. 


——2? j 
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ions of the Royal Irish Academy. Smith's opinion, _xxxv. 


wore 
are, The Danes had no such trumpets at any time in is County ros 
saat ina abaciciey of their eyer Lavi mi ehireaskmentiia 1e 
bog in which these instruments were found does not require onc 

word of refutation. 


T should not ee have dwelt so long on, I might say, the Sees 


as the Cor! 
For, in the April tena 1860, of 
‘Archaeol Ro 


in a clever article written on Irish pears by that gentleman 
himself, we find Smith’s engravings of the Cork trampets, and 
his idea of their having formed but one instrument, reprinted, 
‘without any attempt on the part of the writer to show the utter 
absurdity of'such an idea, 

Dr. [now Sir William R.] Wilde, however, in his Catalogue sir w, 
of the Antiquities of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, nurs! ttes 
page 624, takes a different, and to us in Ireland, a very novel of he ue 
view of the straight piece of tube found with these instruments. straigut 
After shortly referring to Smith, Ousley, and Walker's account” 
of them, Sir William Wilde says: 

One of these No. 12 in our museum (see figs. 
526 and 529), with a lateral aperture or mouth-hole; the other 
Ress pion of igs whiny, Lika das rofemntedog Cnaty, 

: straight tubing, like that re y Fs 
and which were sate ancl have eembeaeari el Hew 
trumpets. It does not, however, follow that they were portions 
of, or in any way attached to the horns with which they were 
discovered ; and if (as we believe) they were portions of 2 com- 
mander’s staff, as stated at 492 (see fig. 360), it was notan 
oro) Serena ‘icles to be found, where the commander 
ofa had also his 


oat trumpet, as well as his trumpe- 
ters beside him, when he fell in battle. “That a curved trumpet, 
attached to cach end of a straight tube four feet , could not 
beof any use known or conjectured in the present day, is mani- 
fest Lhe subject, however, requires further illustration !" And 
so indeed the subject did require further illustration, and Sir 
William Wilde would have materially sided, if not altogether 
supplied that illustration, had he, as he ought to have done, 
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gi the engra' Smit 
a Werasta Be ee fr fic he dm ort 
would have given to his readers the of 





Beg thd of wich fo 358 the 
find the curved variety, with 


cl lg bs hg 
O, with a moveable ae 


portions. Hitherto, this 
of a trumpet, and would 
as such in vol. ii. of the 


aay a 
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scribed by Ralph Ousloy, Esq ono of our eurist collectors of azar. 


The fog Loni IL in the Academy, and 
are tha head of of musical instruments. 
ie pt yar tr and beantiful form of bronze battle- 
axe has been vntyat Th the bog of Rock Forest, near 
Roserea, i aie con gperay it ins ong nd 
it 


tne has two perfect rivet-holes 
two te Ey wie in illustration, the 


ying 
Soe en Ee EE a a 
poste, mere, that te prey termination at top. Itis 


cation nee Tock Pont raneytie Renierareen 
Qusley trumpets, must a) Ta unsatis 3 
eacabemcte habe eraln tt X 


q 
staves, a a below to a peciaeha distance, and 
\ gt then, indeed, not only would the #"°, 
collars or rings upon the tube be hidden by the overlapping Jaths, 
but the le would then be te too Ohtey ek aeeaipiae 
either as a lever for so light a military weapon, or a 
“ commander's staff”, It may be worth while to state that, in old 
Tish wars and battles, as far ax have come down to us, the 
pees rere always aes equipped like the ae 
warrior, but in a more su , trusting more to 
pes Bi of their swords or bora alee ee of Reames 
to raise and direct the coutrapa of Haestdollos soar than the simple 
wave of s0 out-of-the-way a “ commandostab” as that figured 
either W: or Wilde. 
_ Sir Wi iit an Antony’ occ ota Gemcene 


sowie. 


Guisorenn if not by Sir William Wilde himeell, rhea by ough. Sanh tobe 


the authority of the lemy, pyresering, it to the place in“ 
its kindred ip which it has filled for more than filt 
T do not wish to enter here on any criticism of Sir Wm ilde’s 
eee ore vex 3 iby times Sham ana Seats 
dogmas. As a descriptive catalogue, it has its value; but the 
seta pid tas ware i rather too 
ly, mig, tn os my 0] , have been for a more 
mature stage in the antiquarian studies. 
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xxxv._ _Of these trumpets it only remains for me to say, that of the 
Surgena, Sturgana, or Lituus, there are in the museum of the Royal Irish 
caneant A lemy the curved parts of four, differing more or less in size, 
mussumof and a straight piece which fits one of them. Of the Stic or Stocs 
andT.C.D. blown into from the side, there are four perfect ones and a broken 

one, of different sizes; and in the museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin, there are two very neat, small specimens of the same 
instrument. Of the Corn, or great horn, we have, as alread) 
stated, two fine specimens, consisting each of a curve and middle 
piece, and the middle piece of a third. Many more of these 
trumpets are known to exist, but I shall speak only of those I 
have myself seen, and those engraved in the Vetusta Monu- 
menta. 


LECTURE XXXVI. 


Di A 

originally perhaps a derisive name; Caradoc’s account of the introduction of 
ah from Ireland into Wales; author unable to find what Welsh 
permet eter baer r Ws vier nil aN eee Cre i 


i 
Be 
FH 
i 
5 
F 
F 
E 
: 


if 
i 
He 
in 
A 
fe 
il 


BE 
= 
F 
e 


Ht 
"Ee 
i 


ec proves this 
ier of rae word gives ae materials of which 
it was made; mentioned in an ancient paraphrase 
aso in tho ‘Tal ena ad 
in 


FEE 
“ 
a 
fe 
i 
8 
z 
ze 
Hy 

a 

é 

i 


nelent 

Lethrind ; in this passage Lethrind signified the 

description of the ven in the Siege of 
ee ees on with a bow; this is confirmed 
a passage from a vellom MS,; w also shows that the and 
‘were not distinct ions; this MS. was compiled 
by und O'Deorain near St. Senan’s lake; the passage was ied into 
it or first written in 1509; the same person may have the and 
but were two distinct professions. The ‘came down 
century, Important passage from Brebon pat Tesi! 
ing the Timpanist; it would appear from this that, in addition to the bow, 
the desper were struck with the nail, and Timpanista 
ment in the Tochmare Eimere. harper alone always 


Tue next musical instrument (if I may so use the term), and’ 
the nineteenth on my list, is the Teillinn But, although 1 
avai bid ck chance wich Blall dnsecsataby besos kerr hah 
word, Téillinn, into my list of names of musical instruments, I 
Weil Oo Lg The word 
Teiilinn, however, is the name for a harp in Welsh lan- 
guage; whilst the name for a fiddle, in the same language, is 


‘The wort 
Teittin, tho 
name of a 
Wala 

Welsh, is 
Dot 

in 

‘to a musical 
Instrument; 


=) 


Bntons, at some remote ; 

i fii fa ogy, a ae eae but 
ment of it, implying, in their sense, no relation 
harp, to its actual form or characteristics, 
ever, a time, I am confident, when the name Tei, 


aes 
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Welsh got the word Sn for 2 power- axKvt 
Ipariching ieee music, of the guitar kind; rep» 
and that with the decay of their age, the: in some way, jerhapee 
now inexplicable, retained the derisive name Telyn to denote 
the superior instrument, and transferred the real ancient Irish 
name of that instrument, the Cruit, to another altogether dif 


ior. 
The old native historian of Wales, so well known as Caradoc Corsilors 
of Lhancarvan, who died about the year 1156, when speaking trim 
of Grugyth ap Conan, of North Wales, who died in imnsution 
the year 1136, writes as follows:— ie Net 
“ were several and wholesome Lawe and Statutes inte Wales; 
enacted in his time; |, among the rest, he reformed the great 
disorders of the Welsh minstrels, which were then grown to 
[ ctkiente OF these [minstrels] there were three sorts in 


name; 


ie harp and crowd, which music Grujyth ap Conan 
land, 


as Re tale our : Pht ran 
was to sing to the instruments plai another", 

men Hom mative Weldh wait iT, who 
wrote in his native , and flourished at the very time in 
which, as he informs us, the prince Grujfyth ap Conan intro- 
duced the Irish music, Irish musical instruments, and Irish in- 


first translator of Caradoc (wbout the year 15407), has taken 
pposing 


caress Fy bhanenemes 2h Bae) Ye) D: 268. W. Wynn's 
edition, Lond. 1697. 23 
Vor 


45 
e:| 


; 


3 


4 
aii 


i 


= 


3 
FS 


a3: 


2 


Ha 


i 


% 


Es 
E 


: 


Ce 


I 


commandments; and that it w 


It is surely 


‘The Trieh 
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of Magh Tuireadh, down to, silat wea 
Tam certain it bore no other name than Cruit, excepting in as 
where itecems to be alluded to under the name Ti 


The Welsh Crath, or “ks here te described by Owen, Me weiss 
with its six strings, and played with « bow, could not represent stows 
wich ne doe ose hee onl scion neraen oece 
wl it tin appears to Ith 

. ¢4 a tortoise shell. mo 


sent patos ancient fon, and not a ion (as it is 
by some Welsh authorities that it may be) of the 
| Chelys, « tortoise shell, andif it bei to be aname 


ard ab tegen ality of the instrument, then we 
corny wi q ceed ent, then w 


sae hy, nl indicative of a peculiar kind of ret 2ate 
music, if not derisively of a musical instrament. The word that {\" ja" “* 
Palade toe wien ‘eillin, whilst the Welsh word pronounced Zit, 


ventigacierinaih of bees, if not to that of the humble or 


per, Soh at buzzing bee in particular. 
these references to the word Teillirin is found in Zetia 

the ancient topographical tract called the Dinnseancias, s0 vie Dinn- 
often in the course of these lectures, and in that article "+ 
of it <selpenbreh yer origin of the hill of Bri Leith, 
i lord. “Tho tory ison this — 

Eiath (or try, e son of Celtchair of Cualand [in 
the county of Wick! was the comeliest son of a chief among 
the for fai J of Erinn; and he fell in love with 
Bri of the freckled face, daughter of Midir, called 

dix, Echtach. 


Tulach ne 
Gul peeve eee 


[ibe TSA tr, whose peat of darts were as thick as 
upon @ summer’sday. they wounded Grek 
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‘it’s poem. 
What, afcr all, if the Welsh term Tolyn wore, ston 
for a harp or | 





Gun bane senaii rane 
‘of the Greek learned friend. iegfried, | 
Coa dolor emin tie etree the Wel 
Prana ea fat on he wae ey nd Cat a 


bn ek if nin ay nnd Sips ‘i tha i ie le 
reoveveet . 
coe 


ts the ancient Cruit bo 
we T may direct attention only to the papi ea tae 
on ih Wl 
are enumerated: . ~ 
topemon — * These are its peculiar pri él 
we ier ‘Trampots, Cruile, sein horns, —_— 
bee Cuiseachs, ie without tiring, ~ 


" Pipes, fiddl , 
ef eaeheer ad d tube-players, ul 


oe 


The twentieth and last instrument of music on my list is the of me 
said much already, I have 


the T that [ shall produce is an attempt at the 
Timpan that prod: 


from 
compiled about the year $00:— Tinpan, i. @. from thie wod 
tin othe pally Gantt) kdesy ic ecshenmny 8 whee 


sweetness”! 
With the speculations involved in this etymology we have sive us the 
pre eds ts but, the statement of the instrument being wish vn 


and bronze or brass (as it may be supposed, the 
ings of is of come 


The word Timpan next ocours in the ancient historic tale of ws0 in she 
the Battle of Magh Lena (page 50), where Eoghan Mir, king Wai 
this 


Magh Lena; 


Leng greater ofthis poem, — (°F) [originals —tym; te ate 
peel the tee sarees of it boce, to aE - 
found in the Books of Ballymote and nec, vel quasi Simpan a 
Leinster, has been already in Le. from the melodiousness.’ 
Lect iL, vol, £, p Al ef seq. two — 4% foriginal:—fa Pp von vapid 
stanzas piven ere are from the ver. lech vo Moye ocvp mm anon, 
sion in the Book of Leinster, and differ ocuy he nambat mm Maurpo 5 
tomewhat from those given in Lect. ii a. Muype mgen Amparm pray vo 


peer a sey impor- Moyye iproe, ocuy fr Oc pennermm 
Seseaa fe cecaes an, Gat Soeur sesh ic sctte maa a 


20.— 
a fol, 49. b, b Hine 
Vonitareepeclinlpnseg far beeh ite 4) 
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d4k ba 


He ‘ied most powerfully then, 
a cc oe a 
‘The Tinpin i account: 
Bae” aye ary chief of the Tuatha Dé-Danann Geihe mere invention 
phage with Popenrts enclosed -tateananf alk, Si hi 


| 
: 


(9) (original -— : 

Tonfar vse, Cem; ‘napa Ginn Fowa nenarbs 
telus Ake Pyleh el ore occur na hooey ‘np thod men, 
cacime ma Sat cacm a 08 A 
or op ne ‘Do furs cum ~ 

Trnpan sypeie sna wo DOM Iceol cseN 





; yorras [ H 
ere. ono po oh J ba hevd ame “oer 
tec a ermpart ry 


PGsar PecanGaae cent clon RLA. £169, & be a! 
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on with a wand and hair, words that enough de~ xxavi_ 
Bilbo fdilobow. Bo that wT ay sme that 
we have arrived at a clear i of the hitherto unde- 


‘And thisdeseiption will 
go itl esi ar formar tw of the mera 


unconnected \y ibject: 
M sip, the Olying Mode Ske Lengian distinction to a Aes 


h aatnely, , the C) Mode, the 
me Mole. Te Timpani has a eRe ees and hair, and 
one enrentes e harper has exelusive 
this ne The Timpanist has exclusive pate: 
ing (or Tenpon play nS Cy ae 


curious, but to me at obscure note although 


and 
ennol °. music, or melod ie which on 
eee otis tang Later tn 
peculiar to the. ety, ove thopowert 


And secondly, it proves thatthe Tim 
= decd by hg Carbon eae ma 


0 [original ” ace con cpap 
chen opure, gol smote rene tat sree Imaponass 


yuancparger. acur emnan 
Toap capes acon cmpenad, map Ermpanaec ston emparg roe 
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xxx The MS. in which this note is found, was transcribed on 





this 18.vax the brink of Lock Senain, or St. Senan's lake, in 
Eimet,” 1509, by Edmund O'Dedrain. ‘This lake inte me fo 
ec ed cyan trees of han lolacd inde acco gap 
tower r 
oo 
the year 540. This lake is well known tome. Ie lies 
five miles to the east of the town of Kilmsh in the cor 
of Clare; and the ruins of an ancient church and 
mark the spot on which St. Senan was born; 
ated on the north side of the lake, near the east end. ‘This book, 
the then, ha been compiled in the year 1509, the on 
Into iterfist harp and must have been copied from an 
Yiu" "or written by the scribe himself, for the first time, that year, In 


and we have them again mentioned in 
poems, about the year 1680; but from that time down, I am 
not certain of having met with any reference whatsoever to the 


Important ‘To the above valuable passage taken from Edmund ODeo- 
taw. rdin's book of 1509, I may be permitted to add one short ex- 
the Taran. tract more from an article in the Brehon Laws, whi “i 
tty as to wounds and injury to the person. The passuge is as follows: 
TLE the top of bus Roger, Sota the a6ot afi Che eee 
the black, has been cut off a person, he is entitled to compensa- 
es fei [snyored bey aac = ne is ee 
Sol ceahecetae epe ere Tf the | has 
been drawn while cutting his nail off, he is entitled to the fine 
for blood-shedding for it. If it be the black [circle] out that 
his nail has been taken off him, he is entitled to the sume fine 
as for a white [or bloodless] blow; and if he be # Timpanist, 
then there is a quill [or er] nail for him besides, by way of 
restitution”. 
1" [original:—ma wt bana al n ‘ Noma 
ses temcaiimktreo sake: porte, Coleen era namEe 
vebon yusy ve, CONPEINE AF6T ENe= INGIn ve, If eYMe FUILIgee wo ano. 


k 
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Le cherr ase Mege mathe Lana ENXVT. 
racter, that nothing more need nrc ong 

3 iemonec lar Sit ns ecten oot cbs alts ‘€x- 





it may easily be Ay teins as rier tae 
how the two extra of the i jatar now Filed Coat Corarta soon fe 
bomen ~ We mu: tees eK stato eres 


the kings of Ulster at Hmania, in the time of king Co 
Mae Nessa, and is as follows: 
AS and numerous were the assemblies of that royal 
2 cae nano aoe esaniadine and in 
poets 


, oe instrument a " ores 
ww as of the same 
Ge eed te treo lien of cho gen Cn 
otf end to four oes ai ershsniotts 


in ad- 
dition to whatever the fine and for the actual i jury 
may have been. It was onl poe a ry 
that was entitled to distinction; and he was so en- 
titled “ager iyo musician fe . chief or king 2 
not. or OL im when Sete 
- hee armen indeed entitled wae ig 


ay fo bensv ve a ocupapyenoree; 1 OSU AneAnER Aan 
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reader to form some definite idea of their respective char 


(1) foriginal:—Ocuy oo erpsroop curem; ocer cImpan xebo n: 

Teata VE Vanann ofan: fete pan eputc ; . 
OT 5 cy; 

Poe) cots cesp eacumasts, Case © Beek oe lean aalel 


<a. Z| 
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ret 
1 
it 
BBE 
g 
if 
FES 
it 
i 


i 
‘peel 
Ara 
aie 
cane 
a 
iret 
HP ihe 
aie 
PFE 


1d name on my list is Cnaimh-fhear,a word which se, Crain’. 
a bone-man, though he is mentioned in inithe ist’ 

poor on Pn fit of Corman‘ Sready w ieucny 

on larman juent 

mentioned, What the instrument made of leer ‘: 


hich this I sere ar 
ss a jeer Lc apap am hot to su: en 


e can femal aendoaty 
Setiesisal maetun.ariba 
sis hy mn sperm ch ny ee 

third performer in alphabetical order is the Cornair, or th cor 
get treo He is set down inthe Brehon Laws among ““” 

eter ee Atay Md CORR OAR ae CTS 

of dignity above a mechanic. ‘The Cornaire, 

Selatan tea aicare theoeny hoe nie lana stoi sies Doce 
inthe get Banqueting Hal Tarn The Cornaire is men- 
tioned in the Progress of Fracch, the son of Fidad, in his 
sist tp Graachans the soya plac of Connacht, to court 


del 
Th 


princess Findabar, as : 2 
ture; and he is also mentioned in the of Maind, 
the brother of the same princess, in his visit to the residence of 

of in , to court the lady erb, that chief 


cial in the Hall of Tara, and accompanied 
the sae The’ Crt as speci 
ater ca ola Seabee emees trt cP ile stale Sead GaAs 


on Book of Leinster, fol. 162. Anil see Lect, ti, ante, vol |. p. 46. 
‘See Lect. xxx., alo, ¥ole lis p. 2195 ale Lect. xxxiv., vol, fi p. 807] 
ton ‘See Lect. xaziv., ante, vol. ‘tp. 807) 
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pipes which we know at present as the Highland Pipes of Scot- _xxxvi. 
land. 
The tenth performer on my list is the Stocaire, that is, the the Atecsire; 
performer on the Stoc, or short curved horn or speaking trum- 
pet; the ancient Buccina, of which so much has ‘already been 
said in a previous lecture. 

The eleventh performer on the list is the Sturganaidhe, that the Bhargen- 
is, the performer on the Sturgan, or Lituus of the ancients; re- “"""* 
garding which the reader is referred to the R already 
quoted from the Rev. Dr. Keating's Three Shafte of Death. 

The twelfth and last on my listis the Timpanach, or Timpan- the Tiapen- 
player, of whose instrument so much has been said already. “* 


VOL. It. 24 















































mausic, or only a popular 
to decide, as | have met only three references tot, two of which ==" 
ee rh the air. The oldest im 


reference to the word , in a tousical sense, is found in the fH Fale of 
description of the Battle of the second or northern Magh the Sond 


clashing of the shields; the flashing pecese erie 
ol 


whistle, twang, and Sian in this 


Passage, 

nearly the same, sounds a variety of undistinguishable names, applied 
"The next place in which Lhave met with the word Sian isin eerie 
the lament of Deirdre for the Sons of Visnech, where she eays :— /50m 0 
“ Sweet with Conchobar the king 


f 


A Sian which the sons of Uisle sang”. 
cp set halon ihe Mec Mba isle 
The third place in which I have met the Sian, or Sianam, it wd wo 


in the wanderings of St. Colum Cille's two priests, Snedgus and [h2,"r\0- 
Mae Ri oon their return fm Ireland to London the," 
coast of |, were driven into the northern seas. Here ana Nae 


they were driven for some time from one strange island to an- : 
other, until at last, as were approaching a new island, they 
heard the sweet voices of women singing on the shore, when 
immediately they recognized the music, and said: “ This is the 
Sianan of the women of Erinn”. These were Irish women be- 
longing to a clann of people of the Fera Rois, or men of Ross, 
who had shortly before forcibly sent out upon the sea at 


From these two last instances of the word Sian, or Sianan, it 1: 
would appear that it designated some kind of soft, plaintive shpshure 
ny 


fronech cour Feogayw na claroim, O'C." copy, p. 28. 

See Peed cele moat. sain Pony uses arate 4103 

sMnvegun ma parprobole, ocur i Fe Lact om se co 

Epc meer pat ocd na $84.) 28 oe 
VOL. It. 


| 
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hot take. 
off it nor shut his ears against its notes for a full hour, it 
ecased and flew away to the next tree. Here the bird resume 


fter’ reflecti 
wonderful bird and his wonderful music, arose and returned to 


his church. The way back, however, aj very strang 
him. The grove in which he had sat had disappear 

lace was occupied by a cultivated field. The path by i 
fe rete i was no longer toe tom, the way in, 
crossed with hedges and es. At length he made | , 


to his church, but he found the edifice much altered s 





the : 
wonderful bird. “ M. friend”, said “you must 
under some alae oe holy ete sO) i 
went to heaven one hundred and Tiky ” n 


A) 


tis, Mochae besought the priest to hear his confession and pre-_=xxwu_ 
val to heaven, and his dropped into ashes and 
ae . On this beautiful an ancient poem, quoted 


maya ener gaat words Adbond Trirech, or triple tiple 
he explains as a tune of music in which three 2yiainca 
arts are understood, namely, Gentraighe, Goltraighe, and Suan- ' jiishaet 


+ much, The word Trivech occurs in Zeuss’ Grammatica Fire 
eltica, vol. ii. Page 929, in an ancient stanza, which he quotes Youu’ 
an example of the 
cation. ¢ author of this quatrain would a) to have 
ten a student, pursuing his studies in the solitude of a wood 
+ grove, or else dreaming or imagining himself in such a place, 
hen he says: * ‘ 
Dom fayicar roae fae! 
Fomchamn tse lave eS nso eél 
Husy mo Lebpan molincech. 
yen tpipech inna nén. 
apaich pepice cein mayrooa 
vcotes 4 méelecan. 
hiss ai the wild wood's visitation, 
birds sweetly sang notes which I conceal not. 
, Over my many-lined little book. 
was the Yrirech of the birds. 
*T was my much-loved, long-coveted treasure 
To understand their warbling.) 
oecha v0 tiockoe chan sent (idles ‘5 ae 
Dpeesbourn ve bape fon Sham Ure tnt uch, nao 
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the name, description, and residence of the person for whom he _xxxv1. 
wrote. But, from the specimen verse here given, it is evident 
that it was for God, His attributes, and His kingdom, the poem 
was written. 
The stanza under consideration, as I have already stated, con- the stanza 
sists of eight lines, and will sing in two parts to the ancient air { thealrot 
ularly known in the south of Ireland as: “ Ar Eire ni ;rorusint 
tnneosfainn cé hi”, or, “For Ireland I would not tell who she oe 
is”. An air also known as set to the words of the song of ~ 
“Nancy, the pride of the west”, and in Scotland known as 
that of the song, ‘Tweed side”““) This leads me, however, 
to the consideration of another subject, which I must postpone 
to my next lecture. 


(4) See an eloquent and elegant discussion on the ‘tage, Scotch or Irish, 
of this weet melady, is discussion provoked by mysaif, in De iv’s Ancleat 
Music of Ireland, vol. i. p. 97. 


lnk : ne tale 


ba 5 Pie 25222 Be 
Aue te Ae ud 


fan 
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Geen jae Shon anon Pomona Sous Sim Semen iot Sales ickesvees XVI 
imme Oana ‘nano wai ‘alae 


Sree oe) ae fe biee Vane on Bee Nace or cere 

cient Irish lyric verse perfectly adapting itself to one of those Bugis 

ancient Irish airs which haye come orden Soret ne Seer 
primitive, at least nearly that in which must been '2 in last 
— niet sobs bet Y 


oh pete! “ta tho ae 
rdseensil yous oll, Wut sig to the air of 
“ Ar Bive ni inneos gan ce he”; or, * For Ireland I would not 
tell who she is cannot, indeed, say that these particular 
(He ial ear Tadduce it only as 


=or cue I ike auch ee fd yu i , 
Aaa renee be adaiced ol riche 

i in existence, in minutel Arcee 

cc mn og in intely ac ge 


rage most ancient of our native literature. Tt would, Sura sun 
however, be the work, not of a otice here, but rather sine ie 


of a course of lectures in itself, to investigate the numerous te mualeai 
examples by means of which I “think this connection of the any 
existing remains of our ancient music with the carliest eras of "7 
our national civilization may be demonstrated. And se 


Teetares * mae 
ae sucl as I, by m iy 
public. on mag 
Septet oe a 
quoted on the last evening; nor even to any 
based on the chance analysis of such remains; Sate mene 
Posmaplin fas obs hooks, bu ahs year 4801, ate 
Sa RS Sab ce verses Goa in itch spstinee vers Sede 
are given of all the poetic measures known to or practised b; y ton 
the ancient Irish. reiteuion 
Generally these specimens are verses of four lines onlys wo Ys 
ase fateradad Soe 8 Tastee woogucipiertimant, fhe range of the : 


7 
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XExVIU. sleisees Scnited and it mcet: bere beens eee 
the speci. there are several ancient 
mmeauare Ret tear toch en 
slog to cer. Hoems called Ossianic, 

Se tend shine hares 
verses 
feomicaiet lables to the lino, with 

cate and exact rhythm, 
the sutber ay tag capeit 
is father beidiesaaly Se Stand 
outs have heard 
poomsi of course beyond my 
and has a 
herdot® futher's house, and who was 
ineret_, that his contemporaries had ever heard. 


i 
3 
5 
i. 
BE 
r 
4 
: 


go with a 


than Oisin's 

often reache: ry 
Berard olen called the berg th 
neighbouring fields at both sides down to the water's o 
enjoy the strains of such music (and such ce 7 
I fear is not often in these days to be heard even on the fa- 


Ido ha heard i the 
the anthor not remember havi any other poem to the 
tagoner’ six of these Ossianic pieces rt 0, ated thod SA ae 
Set cs foot old Mey honarneog eran sos eal ee 
the Oxslanle MOTE too, als i 
ants every night, Sat dharortinead thea impre 
on my memory from the earliest dawn of life. This sweet 
poem consists of twelve stanzas of four lines » beginning: 
“ Direct me how to praise thee,— 
Though I am not a master in poetry— 
O thou of the angelic countenance, without fault! 
Thou who hast given the milkof thy breast to save me" 


486) original — 

Sowypav me vow tholad Tug pugad c'uéca vom 
1a naé oLLarh me am oar —O'Longan'’s irish MSS. 1» No. | 
4 gndip amglide, san Lo Fup. 09] 
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‘The air of this hymn is not popular; I never heard it Xxxyitl, 
but by my own father. I know it myself very well, and 
know 1 abaya tomgingbadrly ol pnp mayer perp 5 
poems uscribed to Qisin, the son of Find Mac Cumhaill, and the tela” 
ee ee red The Festology of Aengus Ceilé havers, 

, written in year 798. 


Besides a it variety of specimens of the four-line verse, tne tract 
under various technical names, the tract in the Book of Bally. terse 
NT tn ets ec yao tanee eae 

¢ measured positions of the accented read to 


Ochtfoolach 

¢ightline curved verse". To make this name intel- $2y"c%tng 
ligible, it is necessary to state that the meaning of the word 

“ corranach”, or curved, in this name refers to the second part rer"; 


part of the tune. The example given here is certainlya Mun- 


Oée Foclaé coppansé bes. 

A opiurch na n’Oéip1, acloicceanv cérp1, 

Nh dia vay noe, a murs of nabuatb; 

& opium pe perp, noéo Dumpeipy), 

Noéo foméerls vo cusd vo chisl; 

Amchig edt! rch im ip urns, 

Rorch wror rays nuror, aor copdrth ; 

& Lojican ting, a Dolcain burt, 

Fon colclan cung), ra ndin a map? 

The Little Light-line Curved Verse. 

Thou fool of the Deisi, thou head of the emall pig, 

After us the cows shall not enjoy their plains; 

‘Thou forsaker of science, not obedient to me, 

*T is not under my counsel thy sense hus vanished ; 


<4) [Book of Ballymote, folio 160. a. b.] 


—i 


“7 
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fhe lledecrer ] to Rome; 
tutor tutor, pursue [thy way] to i’ 
D Domes or tol eon cole fee 
Upon the bare board, cre eve approaches from the 
‘west. ai 


F 


thiscssot Now, any one with an ordi eur for Trish patina pestle 
Piitten toe. once see that the of which is i a curions 





as Dr. Petrie 
mor 
to do it full justice, or must have taken it down in some other 


I shall_not undertake to scan our specimen verse, with refe- 
rence to this exceedingly ancient air—indeed that is beyond my 
ability; but I will lain its peculiarity, and we shall then see 
how it differs from metres, and y What peculiarities it 
may be distinguished. ‘The first three lines of each of the four 
quatrains of which the stanza is composed, consist each of five 
syllables; the last word of each being a word of two 

with a Leesa vowel assonance, indeed r- 
fect rhyme. e fourth line of each quatrain consists but 


aS 
i 
il 


line in the whole stanza. These peculiarities cannot, of 
bade aprenn  terl Kaglch sanlacon; but an or 
er Aw detect them in the original: a: 
The second acne specie a eee eight lines; a stanza which 
jotach is called the foclach Mor, or great eight line verse. From 
ae an the context, these lincs would spear to ve been taken from 
line verse"; a dialogue between the author anda student, who rs to be 
Doiatly Guts Mae Neo, mow Cleanse ee 

fac Nois, now ise, in 

ape ooteiey and that it was at Kildare this interview with 
the author place. The following is the stanza:— c 


Ochryoclech mip. 

Canap cre mac Lesinv? 

com 6 Chluain Celbine; 
* Tap Legao moLesino 

dere eta 

Invip rua rahi 

Inorppec,—na cusle 

Sinnarg Imahuada 

care bruans bols. 


Great cight-line verse. 
Whence comest thou, O student? 
I come from Cluain Celbind [of sweet music] ; 


it,—hast thou not heard 
in the foxes of Imahuadha' 
Have found [and] consumed i. satchel. 


These “satchels” were made of leather to hold books; and it 
may well be supposed that the offending “foxes” were only 
fgonioe of some objectionable persons, who found access to 


Like the former stanza, any one with an ear for Irish MUEIC thisstanse 
will, indeed must, at once perceive that this stanza was written inte 
to the musical metre of which the first half of that beautiful ere: an 

air, called now “ Seaghan O'Duibhir an Ghleanna”, or “ Jokm iret ich, 
buyer the Glenn”, i is an exam This specimen is called of" John 
“the great eightline verse”, only it has not that curve 90ers oh, 
plop it is called, which we understand to sgniy a full ees 

‘eng of eight lines, or two quatrains, like the first, which 

wold to the full double measure of the air, such as we 
Ienow “John O' yim of the Glen” se di pevsint ny, This 
is a curious and important of a verse and its music; 
and will, I may be allowed to ho} LE a ae 
matter of discussion to Dr. Petrie, in 
Ancient Music of Ireland, so long a acted pen 

‘The three first lines of each of ates of which ete, 
this stanza is composed, consist of six qlatied cock pal the last or 
word of each consisting of two syllables and an assonance, or 
indeed, I might say, rhyme. The fourth line of each quatrain 


[Perhaps this may be Timsoe, in the Queen's County; the author's 
Mabe iene ‘ 
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xxxyit La irate lel bpp last word of each being a mono- 
ee with each other. 





sy! 
‘Tho third is io.a sanes of ta, Ls, Aa 
foclach itor slash Mon Chorransel ", or great curving 
Sastre 
olen Ochepoclaé mop Coppanaé. 
7 


"Domhnall us Ouibosla, mm parnec Cilt Days 
1n bpaccuig no in cdna, pucad uav co Sopo; 
Rams, SiG wOals semb mine maya: 


Mo oye mo capa, ua Cons Na ceapo, 
apse vans mat Caba, og ep 2 Inbep Chapa, 


pee ie ae connavib na noyo,— 
usip Senge acap sala, 
ens ering alam NS Vpargin ap oeals. 
Great curving eight-line verse. 
Domhnall Ua Duibdala has to 


pursued to Kildare 
Ths phate Gb gpl WE eS ee 
At Sighs 1 n-Dala was heard the loud maddened bellow- 
The kond st ay Heart, the descendant of Concor6 of tha 
The ee Mael Caba's daughter, from the banks of 
With Be Ne ajapaats, with the insignia of heroes 
A Spt i lender wooden an sine of ei and 
A suger lan Jenest at 9 SiC ee 


Ths a, tna el hehe, ie, mo 
a character, and appears to have some reference to 

immediately idee rin ote lg 
betwen the aor a the dudents 


of 

capes cil, aa search of ks mn to be 
to Swo: poet says e maddened bellowing 
ofihe cle weal dasiad fon > Slighed n Dale, which was the name 
of the ancieiit road that ae across the Shannon 
(now called Shannon lonmacnoise) to Tara. ie 
sya uth under a name of Dowhnail Oa 2 
the friend of his heart, and descendant of Con Corb of the artists. 

4) [Book of Ballymote, fol, 160, a. b.] 


w E 
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Henextstyles him the son of Maelcabu' bes *hter, from the brink _xxxvmm_ 
of Inbher Crara Lr or river, with the situation of which 
T am unacquainted). Anne the oe epee tetra 


the parsit and recovery of his property She onder hale 

ef pe ace ht et ¢ a lancet in the weak 

hand ofa the handle and blade een eee 

more a character than a black staff mounted 

wits singlo thera! 

rin Ad so vm 4b came of these) three’ specimens ever 
oe sy need i 


wake ue aoueke character; cab ismeru driopetlane 
but that this was a custom derived from more remote times. 
This stanza was certainly written by the man who wrote the 
Pesceding- tion, or hallotnasa of eight Enea; it wea evidealy 
‘written at the same time, and on the same sul but merely, 
i bateca rg Sai es witha oceans pom or dou! 


at ost of Sean Dut on Ba 


Iyrcal stanza called in ancient times the Ocht-foclach Mor 
, or “‘ great eight-line curving verse”. 
Dikats'tue exunple mare to give of this species of wesee, jut aaitac 


satya ow ok cae ty oR ca 
m of which a fine is stall extant. 
eee cncreed fo ts oak of Leake, th te Royal ee 


of Gor and doom a Ped a th dy 
ment. poem is enti in ‘this kind 
that is, “the ctu of sort Bini’ re i 


ed chains toons ro manean coco 
ment, and consequently, that the piece should carnage 
Sighe line name of the Ocht-foclach Mor Chorranach, or the “ great 
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xxv: ‘The Ui or O' prefixed to the name of the author of this poem 





‘Te O¢ or & does not of necessity imply that he must have lived after the 
Tonos pos lige nce Pao ly surnames, at the be- 
ieaanther |, ginning of the eleventh century ; it merely means that he 
does or descendant of a Emin. The 
tonne? fac and O' (thut is, son ad been in use in Ire- 


bound by any law or custom to O h-Eimhin", un- 
less he ¢! yb his Seas, io be ee ee 
“ ", rather i or 
econ whatever jan names may 

this O' h-Himkin have been, I have no doubt 

sta ise oam ara eri dee oot tax Shale gegen 
esrtption, i li e full Lyrical stanza, consists of 
of pom, eixteen lines, or four quatrains to the stanza, The 
first lines consist each of six sy! ; the last word of 
containing and an aasonance or 


quatrain, however, contains but four syllubles, ending with « 
liable, and not in assonance with the three 
lines, but each does with the others throu, ms the Doras 


the mere literal translations of the former, any more than in 
that of the present, which runs as follows: 


1n ochcpoclach hi @rhin. 


‘Dis mop vom imoicen, 
Dia mop vom imvevail, 
‘Dia mop vom Forpiceaval, 
"Dia mop im fail, 
“Dia mop vom chaipeancav, 
"Dis Mop COM IMPAOAD, 
‘Dia Mop vom ImEnava0, 
Did Mo} COM plomain. . 
in cate mop muincepach, 
Mo etic ermaeeson, 
Compich mo chomeipli, 
Cpe cachbappeach ; 
M’ oro, coup m’ anmehapa,— 
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of 


Ih 


iH 
fieae 


Haar ise ma a med 
er my oa un 


But is os einen, WCE Lage just given from our 
ancient Irish Yeorody wece Dot, all af leeoh snare shesetar Sau 
By tea gutlion oF Ghat tenet fon she tiene 


ere still exist means 
Such evil Seen se: for is xnmplyn haem fon 
ferred to of the Tain ich in the 

in Leabhar x Oude, and Piaptogitmee$ 


at 


i 
ae 


a 
hi 
8 


fuer 

peeefeetee 
BFE ce 
He 
fihtrll 
ERS: 
inn 

rb efzeeenits 
ee 
Ue 

Ey 
gees 
iby 


Yreland and Soodand. Theoaraediaee 
{her champion, and the ant 


Ff 

aH 

: 
iu 
ah 
i 


ae are then given in a poem stanzas, consisting each of 
selnaaa He ey cunt the oe, of which bust to eae 
yucen begins the dialogue as follows;— 
m, Rac fis Lust mop m-burnne, 


qc éue marge yy chaille, 
‘aipie vo ELainne 
sell co ci bpach, 
4 Fhyrvora0 mic Daman, 
eipss) Sum ip Zabaal, 
actecha af Seale 
1D DsIE San a aba 
[o ni gobap 46?) 
F. 0, Mh gebra san Ande; 
vars nim Laeé gon Lamas. 
buo see eer ’ yar VBtWies 


buo 

ey se ied Fala 
1, eee an T-uppono; 
ni Sees “a Pacey tig 
buv cainptech in cerom. 





[Sar 
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goiy to ache agen’ th as 
aitention to tent persons to investigate 
tneautleet. lasses of our national melodies to which [ have referred. The 
task is rather for Dr. Petrie than for me to undertake as itought 
to be undertaken. 
Antiquity ot As to the antiquity of the present version of the tale of the 
temuonor Tein BS Chuailgne, in which tons ltine Sine posers 
Guatigncy’ 1 have already, ina former lecture,“ all the 
that I could find into the discussion of that important 
so that I may now state, in a few words only, the drift of the 


fo ae Lock a Materials of Ancient Erish History, Teet. I, 
p 82. 





& 
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i with the 
yemainder of the wey Hane lost. This ook of Maclmuire has 
come down to us the Leabhar na h-Oidhri 


and that 
copied it in the year 1100, that is six years before his death, 
wre would find that the age of the book ‘ould then bo but 560 
Fipacheatered yh veigitns cae can hice eer pork 
with religious care, and wl 
Daly cat dw tothe foaren di or Eheenth cena 
at) 


game tale ee inster, 2 e079 Is 
an almost contemporary soa large folio ple. of ince 
which a large portion of about pages remains still in, with 
ie excepiony, te beautiful on. This book was resitien 


oe inn Maderain, who died as bishop 
‘Kildare in the epee ye ee 
a oi ale book, then, which is nearl; y as old as 


eg Tidhri, contains a beautiful copy of the Tin Bs 
Chealigus and ftw tom this copy that I have taken the last 
oy i ek ia vera toes There called’ eleecons 


So that, in fact, we have now in Leabhar na h-Uidhri, by the 
ence tuts single hand, the Tain Bé Chuailgne (as 
peed a sre main there in the same state probably that it 
ee some time before the year 548. 

pia the flock of Letasier & pt'er oti 
te copy ate Boa edhe Neel pes 
eae and Mael- 
himself observes, in some jlaces, that other books con- 

tained readings of some passages different from his own, 


‘ 


i | 
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xxxvim, We have not, however, to Ge on the speci 
Anica oe stanzas from the prosodial ris nek nape 
the five ie the Tile i Chaaipen Se oem 
4 A 1 page 


i 
E 
é 
4 
i 
8 
z 
E 
3 


wi 

ford obtained the name of Ath Fadad, or the ford of Faded, a 
name which it retains to this day under the slightly anglici 
form of Ahade. It would appear that before this last: bs 


occasion is preserved in a poem of five stanzas of eight lines 
each, which are precisely of the same measure and structure as 
those which pte Fanha  Bpanglna dra Tain Bé Chuailgne, 
and like them, will sing to the same airs, Evan of the Read~ 
Head begins the dialogue as follows: 


€can, Mo nuap mi fopcacaro, 
h ba veoch vo blachaich; 
M bepa fon mataip 
Mee opin amach. 
Fave0 oloch Lopean 
Acbep prib in cuooap 
‘Do faech vo saebulsach 
Fy Largmd reach, 

Favav. Ticya Doe nm voeneoch, 
Co Lino wz co mileoch 
Co napm noaropech nomeoch 
Do chup chopeum cpuarn; 





ew] 








ask, has not Dr. Petrie been supported i 
to bring out his great collection of ancient airs? How isit 
pooped Red io et ee ‘a 
a bith two or th ree years, as wou) bring out a yearly 
Appeal to Melanes this splendid collection?—Oh! ahile ssi0 wal m1 
Hvonrot fs late, let me even here entreat the 





away from us for ever. It is 
him well, and I do not hesitate to say, that when | 
dea bacte you sell es again look pon teil 
like the English! How immeasurably 
There scarcely i a Senay om the they 
taught labourer and mechanic up to the 
bial laa ede volume ofthe sale 
country, as well as of e natio’ 
in Gachic and i Knglish, that from i 
active press of his country, may not be found. 


Having ventured so far to touch upon the ery 
song-music, I have yet to say a few words, a very few 
indeed, on dancing and dancing-music. 

fe clare It is and will, I am sure, appear to my readers almost 


Mion ia 
incredi’ a8 far as | hay read, there is — 
ii tea bes elo ota ler alton to dancing 
any of our ancient books ¢ present general, or 
sarin aia ti eoteci ie icusenil, bok moet ation itis called 


et , 
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for a foot, and ceadh, a mere active termination like in Eng- the modern 


term, if 

describe the action to which it has ‘iven asthename. ‘The [yae0kot 

term Raabea cine, Wiover euily 

that action; and I should, therefore, take it not to be an term 

at all, but rather a Hibernicized form of the English word dance, 

for take, for example, this word dance in that form in which, 
‘modern European , It most nearly approaches 

ours, form dansa, and it seen that our term damhsa 


dictionaries, ex: and Damsha; but, sin- 
fiesta ian see 
ion, at w in } 
the Pike watiicon Daroaatons 
form, without giving any reason w ing so. 
native name now known in Ireland for singing fons sna 
music is Ponn, and for dancing music, Port. former is & modern 


doibh”, that is, * Ports and. Cors were for then, Now, 

this word Cor, of which Cuir is the plural, is an old Irish word 

for music; and I may say that, w! whenever I met Gv, othe 

Seeing i net Leet Soh den od them ao iat 
» if not at merry tunes, a8 We Tae 

are now acquainted with. The Cor, however, has « 

vedere nha Latin which is explained, witn Créres: 

“a dance many dance together; a ball”. If 1 were to author 

ae ae i ion, L would venture to Piva 
the Port was, as it really now is, the same as our Jig; Site) 


F 
$ 


means a twist, a turn about, or 2,2" 
ime, would very well deseribe the character of «rec, 


: 
i 
j 


aay 
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_xxxvm. the dance now called a Reel. Where the term 


Reel for a 
came from is not easily known, since it is not recognized 
i Here is 


giymology of by Webster in any such sense. 
se! "Reel, from the Swedish Ragla, to to incline or move 
an walking, first to one side, and then to the other”, It is cu- 
to , 
of the Ak after g, form, as fur as sound is concerned, « 
regular genitive case of reel. For, if the word were 
native u 
The older Scotch dictionaries have the word reel as . 
Se ae 3 but 
npr seks Cae ee eee 
muneiation, t it Righil. own im- 
essnis Se, Shack Con sain thay haws aaoa Sra or Nor- 
way into Scotland in modern times, and from that passed into 
“ee ‘The modern term Jig for a certain kind of dance, is certainly 
fromshe taken from the French word gigue, or the I 
ha ‘The term Rinnceadh Fada, or long dance, is so often 
imwcodh introduced by modern writers, is not to be found in any mann- 
ancient’ script Irish writing that I have ever seen. It appears to be a 
tnloa toa ae name for what is called a country 
4nusr? — which is itself but a corruption of the French words “ 
”, a name ti iptive of the simple arrangement 
of the dancers in two ‘ite to one 5 
Conctaston, — With these few words as to dancing I here conclude this di- 


Ss 


cient musical instruments; and it would have been impossi- 
el eeln aioe any intelligible account of the em- 
ployment of those instruments among our ancestors on all the 


various i 
old times called into requisition. I have collected only some 


on Dr. Petrie’s inee, but endeavour to prepare the way 
for what, I hope, all will tans patos tet esi as 


b 
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believe he only, of living men, can really explain what is yet _xxxvm 
untaught on the music of Erinn. It has been my province only 

to allude to the subject as one of those connected with the great 
subject of this entire course.—The Social Customs and Manners 

of Life among the People of Ancient Erinn. 


APPENDIX. 


kT 


Rh. LEBB tues. 


fi 


1. 
THE FIGHT OF FERDIAD AND CUCHULAIND. 


AN RPISODE FROM THE ANCIENT TALE OF 


THE TAIN BO CHUAILGNE, 
oR 
THE CATTLE PREY OF COOLEY. 


The original text from the vellum MS, in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Known as the Book of Leinster (Class H. 2. 18), with a literal Translation. 


‘The oldest copy of this tale known to exist is preserved in the vellum MS, 
known as the Leabhar na h-Uidhro, in the library of the Royal Irish 
‘This copy is, however, now iraperfect at the end, and docs not contain the “ Fight 
of Ferdind”—ono of the finest opisodes in the whole tale, It is to be regretted 
‘that the copy in this venerable manuscript is not complete, as it preserves tho 
‘aptique forms and the archaic purity of the language much better than any 
other existing one. There aro, however, two ancient copies of the tale preserved 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. The one in the vellum MS. H. 2. 16, 
which is, however, imperfeot at the beginning, and differs somewhat from the 
older copies, to which itis inferior in form and in language. The second, which 
Is the most complete copy known to us to exist, is contained in the vellum MS. 
‘Class H. 2, 18, better known as the Book of Leinster, This copy is perfect, and 
Ta nearly as old as that preserved in the Leabhar na A-Uidhre. 

Although the grammatical endings are better preserved in the fragment in 
the Leabhar na h-Uidhre, the copy in the Book of Leinster in very nearly of 
the same antiquity; and the langunge, though a good deal modified in the 
antique forms and grammatical endings, is still very archaic and difficnlt, 

‘The text of the MS. has been scrupulously followed, the only changes mado 
boing the lengthening out of the contractions, for which the Editor is indebted to 
the copy of the whole Téin made by Professor O'Curry from the Book of Lein+ 
ster, and collated by him with all the anclent copies known to him, and now in 
the Ubrary of tho Catholic University; aud also the division of somo words, and 
the punctuation of the whole, As the object the Editor has had in view in 

this episode is to give an example of true Gacdhelic poctry, na distin- 
guished from the inferior modernized logends and the confused jumble of tradi- 
tions of various periods which Macpherson and others have fused together, and 
fabricated into the so-called poems of Ossian, to the prejudice of all that remains 
of genuine Oxsianic postry, he does not think it necessary to givo various road~ 
ings from other MSS., or to iMustrate this tract ns he would have wishod to do if 
he did not expect soon to see the whole of the Tule of the Tiin Bo Chuailgne 
RE tat i sd wh eager bn 
‘Tho marginal references to the Trish text indicate the folio und page of .he 
original in the MS. H. 2. 18. 


comrac Fhirnveao inso. 


1.218%. Ip anopin pla imparvev oc b h-Epenn, cia ban 

oe | fontang ani vo Compac i ComeuLaine pa eevee 
marem mudi op na bépach. Ip peo pa paropecap me, com- 

~ baw & Feyo1av, mac Damain, me Vdpe, in milro 

ma ofepaib Domnano. Oars ba cormarl o ac 
4 comlon scar a compsc, Ac oon muinme v4 quNSpecon 
cemo Snimpava Soile ocay Farero va pa m: ae pedch- 
ANB) Ocap Ac Ustarg, ocap ac Aire. a 
neich orb ac apsile, abc clery mn sae bulga sc Cor D: 
Civ eo én ba conganéneryac Feyorao se comlunvo ocsy sc 
compac pia Lacé ap St no Ip anopin pa parted 
Ferra ocap ceécsipovs ay cenv Fhiyrorao, Ra < 
Ps erccchercop, ocsp po peppecay Feporav no ceéca 11 
sa chamic Led, vais poficip 4 ni ma Daj 00,—D0 
éomLone ocap vo compso pre dapat, pe Coclé, ocap pe co- 
malca, Fepn-oiav moc n-Oaman mic Dane, ‘Com- 
aeciear ni chamiec Led. 


tp anvpin Farcce Mevb na opuich ocar na gLamma, ocar 
Na cpusopperya ap cenv Fhijrorsv, ap con cede 
aap igte 04, ocar Cedyjia SLamma vicenD, 50 tc 
Tedps tule bap sees ocep amm, ocap achip; | 
buo mapb « éecéip, bao mayb pe cio nomarve munw 

. Tame Fepyorso Leo vay cenv 4 eng, vary ba h-eyps 
eters 4 tuccim vo Sab po ocap apero, ocar eng- 
nama, n4 4 tuccim ve saard ane, ocap ecnaty, am 
peppta. Ocay a va pate, AO ocut 
Lev é, ocat a ante Lo pol ota peat 1 
Hop bo mere mevapidain 6 Ocoy ps Seles comava mops 
ay in comlonv, ocap aj! in compac Do venam 1. ¢ 
cethw peéc cumel; ocap cimchache 0a fen vet ve 
cata vata; ocap co méi a fepaimo ve min Marge h-ay, Fan 
tain, [pan chobsch, ocap cen vunso cen pluaisheo], cen 
ecenvail 0a thac, ocay 04 ud, ocur vo topthua, 50 byumne 
m-bpata, ocap becha; ocap ral v0 én cube ocep im 
ced 6p bac 1 m-bpuce Mevbes fap snuap Ip amLara pa 
bai Mevb 54 piv, ocap pa bepe no brat} anv, oar pa 
pesca Fepoisn. 
Rac pia Luad mop m-buinne, . 
pac cine mage ip charLle, 


| te 


THE FIGHT OF FERDIAD., 


And then i tela Seectae das nag ip eee area Ferdtad 
to combat and do battle with Cuchulaind at the sarly hour of the fst 
morning of the morrow. What they all said was, that it was Ferdiad, ©vehslsindy 
son of son of Dare, the great and valiant warrior of the men 
of Domnand. For their mode of combat and fight was 1 and 

had learned the science of arms, bravery and valour 
same tutors: with Scithach, and with Uathach, and with 
And neither of them had an advantage over the other, 
feat of the Gai Bulg. _Neverthe- 
in-protecting armour to give combat 
st him. Messages and mes- Me tsiuvitoa 
Ferdiad denied, and declined, "”"“*** 
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sent the drui Is, and the satirists, and the violent edb sends 
they might compose three repressing suiriate; 

three hilltop satires for him, that they might raise three 

his Dlemish, and disgrace; so that if he 

, he would be dead before the end of nine days, 

not with them. Ferdiad came with them for sake of his to save his 

for he preferred to fall rather by the shafts of valour, gal- comer)” 

ng , than by those of satire, abuse, and reproach, 

he arrived he was received with honour, and attendance, Nels volr, 
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a1 and ly 

him for making the combat and the fight, namely: a 
worth] four times seven cumals; and enous ctitrsive 
colour; and the extent of his own territory 

Aié, free of tribute, without purchase 
courts or legions, without peril to his son, and to his 
grandson, and to their descendants, to the end of time and life ; 
and Findabar as his wedded wife, and the golden brooch which was 
in Medb’s cloak in addition to all these. And thus was Medb 
saying, and she spake these words there, and Ferdiad answered.— 


et 
i 


T will ‘A great reward in rings, Dislogus 
With thy share of plain and forest, Bradt at 
Ferdiat; 
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1'4 paipe v0 éLanne 
anoiu co ci brach, 
4 Fhipoiso mic Daman, 
empigg) 5uin ip pabéit. 
attetha of ceé andi, 
cro vait San 4 sabail 
(—a ni sabar c4é?—) 
M sebra san Ande; 
‘oats nim Laeé gan Lamac. 
bu0 comm form 1 m-bapaé, 
‘buv foyicpén in ferom. 
ct 04n comainm CuLlano; 
ap amnor in n-upipano; 
ni fupura a fulans ;— 
buv caipptech in cerom. 
Ratpier Lach pac Lama, 
node page oft 04a: 
Tréin ocor er na 
‘04 bepicatap put Léim, 
4 Fhiproran in n-d56. 
0415 17eT DUN! D4na, 
‘oampa bat fept 5pd0a 
fet cach, san naé cdin. 
Ni posra gan pdta 
‘00 éLudi no h-dta. 
menpato collé m-bpdcha 
Ho m-bput ip co m-bpig, 
noto Reb 5é ert, 
5e p4 bech vom péres, 
pn Byréin ocar és 
mMuipi ocap Tip. 
Bochan: owe a furped; 
naipepiu Sopibac burvet 
FOP OeITy ME af pumped, 
00 pragat pac Lam. 
furl puno naar curlpea— 
potpia caé ni Cunspea, 
‘DaNs p14 Ferp co maipbrea 
im rep tie 1c Vail. 
Ni séb San fé cupu,— 
ni ba ni bop Lugu,— 
pul vo néop mo muou 
1m-bail 1 m-biat pluarg. 
‘04 nam Copppeo mapvaric, 
cmnfet cun cup comnopt, 
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co n-Oepinuyt nm compac 
po Coinculaino cpuato. 

M. Cro Domnal na capper, 

na Niamdn dn aippne, 

Bro tac Luéc na baipoone, 
potpiecypu 510 atc; 

Fonare Lact of Mopano; 
movaill Lact « chomal, 
naipe Cappy) Min Manano, 
aT Narre 4p 04 Macc. 

f..0. 4 Mevb, co méc m-buafaro, 

nic cpeob caine nuacaip; 

ap vepb ip ca tp Dyoéar 

op Cruschain na clao, 

apo SLOn ip ope Sappnepc. 

vom poised pp6L pancbpecc, 

Tuc Dam t-6p IT T-apiget, 

‘DOIF NO Faippged ‘vam. 

m. Naé cu’ im caup coonaé, 

04 tibept velgsg n-opolmad? 

© nou co ci DomNAd, 

ni b4 val ba pra. 

4 Lach blacnig bLaomaip, 

caé pét caém op calmain 

‘04 bépchap oie amLaro: 

ap wil pocpia. R. 

Finnaboip na fepgga, 

pigan rapchain Elgga, 

api n-oith con na ceprova, 

4 Fhiproran, proopia. R. 

tp anorain pa plage Meob maech n-dnaig bop Fepnoiao 

1m éomLono ocar 1m chompoé pra peppiup cupad ap no b4p- 
ach, naiméomLono ocar iméompac 714 Comnculaind, 4 oenup 
roambao aru Low. Ra pratc Fepoiso maét n-dpars 
Fup) no snoop Leip, im chup in c-feippip Gecna 1m na 
comaoaid 1a Sellav 06 v0 chomalLuo purr maova coecpan 
CucuLaino Leip. 

Anorain pa gabair 4 eré 0’ Fepgur, ocar pa h-nolev a chayt- 
pac, ocer cdnic peme co aipim [4 m-bo1 CucuLaino] co n-in01- 
peo vo pain. Fyupp CucuLaino pales mip. “ Mo cen v0 tiécu 
4 mo pops Fhepgup”, bap Cuculano. “ Tazupps Lim in ni 
inn-falci 4 valrain,” bay Pepgur. “Acc ip 00 pavecarosa 
‘oa inmipin OWT Inti po tdet ‘00 ComLond ocar 00 Comypac 
utc p14 h-taip na maicne muche 1 m-b4piac”. “ CLunemni Lace 
‘oin”, bap Cuculaino. “Oo capa fein ocar 00 tocle ocer 
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Fols7.a 00 comalca; t-fep comélirp, ocar comparcro, ocar com- 
Bima, Feprorao mac Oamain mic Dsre, n miro mép calma 
‘vo'fepaib Oomnano”. “ Access ap cobair”, bap Cuculaino, 
“ni na[p] o4:l ouchpacaman on capa 00 turveéc”. “Ip ape 
fein ropium”, ale ban Fepsur, “ap a n-aiuchlea ocap apa n- 
aipelma, 0415 ni map caé conapnecay comLund ocar compac 
yuuc fon céin b6 Cualnge von cuppa Fepo1a0 mac Oamadin 
tc Dépe”. “ Acctipa pun 4m”, bap CucuLaino, “ ac forcuo 
ocar ac impupeé cethyn n-olléorceo nh-Epeno oluan carte 
famna co cate imbuils, ocar m1 pucar cyarg ceci0 pe n- 
oenfep pup im pe pin, ocar ip dig Lim ni md bépac pemi- 
plum”. Acar tppamLaro pia bai Fepgur 54 pao 50 béegLusan, 
ocer pa bent na brratpa, ocar pa pecan Cuculamno. 

& Chuculaino comal n-gle, 
1 ocd If MITIE OUIT e1Nge 5 
ota pun cucut pla Feips 
Feprora0 mac Damain oped veins. 
Cc. Actipa puno, ni pedl rens, 
ac then farcuo rep nh-epeno; 
™ pucar Fon Tesed TAIT 
of apa ComLuno oenfip. 
fF. Amnor in pep 00 Lae feips 
or Lory 4 éLarorb cpd veins. 
cner congna im Phepinoia0 na n-opons, 
mr ni geib cat na comlono. 
Cc. | Tort—neo cacain 00 reél, 
4 Fhepguip nan-opim n-imchpén 5 
‘Dap cac Fepannd, Vay caé Fond, 
‘oampa, noéon, ecomLonn. 
fF. Amnar in fen, fichtib sol 
noéon fupuya 4 tpoecan; 
nepe cét na chupp,—calma in moo,— 
min ge1b pind, nin tere paebor. 


Cc, Mav 014 comaippem bap 4¢, 
mrp ip Feyrora0 sarcro pnat, 
ni baé 1n poapiao Fan ped: 
bun fepiggeé op paeban sled. 

Ff. — Rapao fFenp Lem ano 4 Luss, 

4 Cuculaino cLarveb puso, 
combao citi pa bepan part 
copcup Fhiorso viummarers. 

Ce. A ciupya bechip co m-bars, 
on commaitre oc immapibag, 
ap mppt buavargper ve 
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Of the son of Daman, son of Dare. 
F. Itis I that gathered the forces eastward— 
In revenge of my dishonour by the Ultonians. 
With me they have come from their lands,— 
Their champions and their battle warriors. 
C. If Conchobar had not been in his debility 
Hard would have been the strife; 
Medb of Magh an Scail had not made 
An expedition of louder shoutings. 
FRA deed awaiteth thy hand— 
battle with Ferdiad son of Daman; 
Hardened bloody weapons with obdurate points 
Do thou have with thee, O Cuchulaind! ' 
Fergus came back to the court and encampment. Ferdiad wont Ferdiud tolls 
to his tent and to his people, and told them that he was firmly napema* 
bound by Medb to give combat and fight to six champions on the “db; 
morrow, or to combat and fight with Cuchulaind alone if he thought 
it easier. He told how he had firmly bound Medb with the security 


of the same six ions for the fulfilment of the promise of 
The inmates of Ferdiad’s tent were not cheerful, /, oF in thelr anxiety 


melancholy pleasure on that night; but were cheerless, sor- 2... 
ea aealtnedy: reese ancy Lae at wherever the two 
champions and the two hundred-slaying heroes met, that either of 
them should fall there, or that both of them would fall; and if it 
should be one of them, they were certain it would be their own 
rata was not possible to make combat or fight with 
pt he bagi saot (eo clad vag earth ee 
night , and when Feralsa 
pares hep see ‘im, and annkerand 
his intoxication had vanished, and the anxiety of the fight and the chariot to ve 
battle pressed upon him. d he commanded his charioteer to ”“"* 
harness his horses and his chariot, The charioteer 0 hla chariot- 
dissuade him from it. It would be better for thee [to stay than to fimpomtns 
go there], said the servant, for to thee my approval of it is not cumbats 
more than my disapproval.” 
Be silent now, my servant, said Ferdiad Lor we will not be per- 
Babsad Gy any youths froma tha journey) an so was he saying, and 
he spake these words then, and the servant answered him.— 


F. Let us go to this challen, Dialogue 
"To va this = Ferdinand 
Till we reach this ford— betes 
“A ford over which the raven will eroak— co 


* An idiomatic mode of eaying he dienpproved of it. Tho pbrase is still 
current. 
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Fol 87... 1 comvail Conculens, 
‘04 5uIn che chperct cumains, 
Boppuca Te upipaino, 
copop ve bur mapb. 
5B. Ra pao fepp otid anav. 
ni ba min fap mbagan; 
biaro neé v1amba Solan; 
bap fearon bu pnér0, 
techt 1 n-041l alc loo; 
ap vol 014 m-bia puvdan; 
Ip Fata bar cumaon; 
MaIpE Pager in pérm. 
F. Nr comp ana pao, 
ni h-opaip nao népe; 
ni oLesap on dle; 
ni anpam Fao hat 
bi core, vin, 4 s1LLa; 
‘bro calma 4p pipt pinm; 
ep ceinn: no cimm; 
Fan win oalJ® T. 

Ra Zebaic a eich Fiprors0 ocar pa inoleo 4 coppac, ocar 
canic fleme co 4t im chompaic, ocap chdnic 14 cona Lin- 
forlp: 06 ano icip. 

“Maré, a 5ilLa”, bap Peporav. “ Scap 0am foptcha ocar 
forsemen mo chappaic fom anvro, co po tobup mo chytom- 
thayichim usin ocer chotulca anoro, vars m pa chocla 
‘veined na h-arochi pa cert mm chomLaino ocer 1n chomparc”. 

Ra poop in silla na ere Ro vipcump in cappac foe, 
coir 4 tpomteipchim coculca fap. ° 


Amchupa Conculano punvsa mnoypa. i eppaée proe 
aif co tanic Léa cona Lan foilre vo, 0415 na h-apparcip 
fin h-Epeno, ip ecla no 1p uamun v0 bepao fap, mavvs 
n-eige0. Ocar 6 tanic Léa cona Lan foily, pa Hab Ldim 
op (a) aparo apt a n-gabao 4 eoco, ocar ay 4 n-inoleo 4 Gay 
pac. March a sills’, bap Cuculaino, “ Serb ap n-erch own, 
ocar inmltL ap capac, oars 1p mochepgeé in Lech pra vdil 
nag n-o4il, Fepo1a0 mac Damain mic Ddpe”. 

Ip sabta no erg, ip innilcr in cappat, cinopiu anv, ocar 
mi can vot sare. 1p ano pin cinnip in cup cetaé, cler- 
famnaé, cach buavaé, clarveb veg Cuculano mac Sual. 
Tam ma chappac. Hupa Hayipetap mme boccdnarg, ocar 
dananars, ocap Semic: glino1, ocar vemns aed Oaig va 
bepicip Tuata VE Danann 4 n-gaynuo immipium, combso 
moti 4 5y141n, ocar 4 ecla, ocar a upiwad, ocap a upUaMain 
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in caé cath, ocar mm caé cathpoi, incaé comluno, ocap 1m 
caé compuc 1 cergen. 


Nip bo c1an v’aparo Fhipro1a0 co cuales in niin from, ocr 
in Fotjiom, ocar in Fropen, in Coipm, in Topann, Ocar 1M fer- 
tan, ocer in pepilbi, 4. pcelogup na poret clirp, ocer plic- 
fech na ples, ocar SLonobéimneé na cLlarveb, ocar brerpim- 
nech in chachbayip, ocap opongap na Lug, ocay 1mchommitc 
na n-apm, vechparoeét na cler, tecemmneé na cét, ocar 
nuallsith na pot, ocap culgaine in cappac, ocar bay 
chaipe na n-ech, ocor chomméobLach in éupian ocer in chath- 
mileo voéum in nate 04 faigro. Tamic in Filla ocor 
Fonpomain 4 Ldim pop a tigepna. “ Marto Phiprorao”, bap in 
Billa, “comes, ocar atdtop pun éucut vochum in n-acha”. 
Ocor pa bepe in s1LLa na bmstpa ano.— 

AcchLunim cul cappaic 
qo cuins n-alaine n-opgaic 
ip Fusch fip co Fopbaipc. 
4f Opore capparc épuaro ; 
vat Dyes Ror, vay pane 
fochenger in plige 
Teé bun baile in Dile— 
ip buavsd 4 m-buaro 
Ip cu apgoet ager, 
ip cappteé clan gerber, 
ip peboc paen plaroerr 
a eocho paver. 
If cpovstra in cud 
1p oemin ‘ConA. 
16 Fer ni be cua 
‘00 bers otin 1n Tpery. 
Mais brap iin culars, 
4 cio 1n Gon cubaro. 
bay papngepcpe anuparo 
TIcFa0 Sipero Cuin— 
ct na h-emns Maga, 
cu co n-veilb caé vata, 
cu épidr, ct cata, 
‘00 alumi, pop cluin ac. 

“Mach, « Hille”, bay Feporan, “5a fat mapa molar in 
fen pain 6 cthaénac 6 11g? ocar ip puail naé pata consip vate 
4 plo mét por moLaip; ocar bap aipngepc ALLL ocar Meob 
‘vampa 50 Taetpac in Fen fain Lemm. Ocor va1g IP vat 
ceno Luage Lotepchain Lempa collust &  Ocar ip michis 
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Fol. 680.8 1n chobain”. Ocar pa bepic na bmatpa anv, ocer pla pecan in 
La. — 
B fF. Ip mechs in chabaip; 

bi core vin, na m-bLavaig, 

nap bu snim apcoval. 

vag ni bach van bpuach 

mac 61 éupoo Cualnge 

co n-soabjaro ualle? 

415 1p Dap cenv Luase 

Locherchain colLusch. 


5. Mac chim cuparo Cualnge 
co n-avabpard ualle, 
nip ceiceo céic uanne, 
act If cucaino tic, 
pechro, ip ni po malt; 
Bld plo Faét ni po sanv, 
Mop Super V'fopall, 
na mopichopaind cycc. 

fF. Suat noé poche [con ay] 
4 po mét por moLaipp 5 
54 pach ma pa chogair 
6 ténac 6 1g? 
TP mnorpa thécbarc, 
AaTat aca fuacaipc; 
ni thecet 04 fuapairic, 
aét achigmich. m. 

Nip bo Gran v’aparo Fiyro180 v1a m-boi anv co facca ni, 
im capper céin cticyino cethip qunv, Sollut, solLuar 50 
Lan sliccur, 50 pupaill uanive, 50 cyerc chpsercana, 
époertipim, Clepparro, Colgfaca, Cupaca; af 04 n-edaib 
Vuothe Lémnecha, 6 map, bulro, bevga15, bolgspdin, ucc 
Letna, bedé01, blendyroa, barplechna, éorpésela, fopt- 
Thena, foppdnéa pus. Ec tach Lepletan, Luglémmnes, 
Lebopmongach, pan ‘vapa éuing von chéppaic. €& oud 
oualac, oulbpary, opomLletan fan cums anall. 

Do pomatra pa pebace 04 Ela 1ULd cpusosdrts; nd po 
Pir pepgarts eppars 1LL6 mapa, Cap mami mocap; nd pa cet 
45 n-alLaro ap na éecgluapaéc 00 Conaib v0 cérp61, 04 et 
ConcuLaino 1mmon capper, mapbav op Lice din centr01; con 
cpothpec ocep con beptyat in calmain, pa cycer na cupma. 


Acer 04 paéc Cuculamno votum in n-dta. Tapparaip 
Feporso bon pan Lert verceptat imo 4to. "Derpro Cucu- 
Laino bap pan Lert cuapcericac. 

Fup Feporso parlce ppt Conculame. “ Mo éen vo ticcu 
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4 Cuculaino”, ban Fepoian. “ Topp Lim ni inv fale moo 
cor tpathra”, bap CucuLaino; “ ocer ini mr vénoim copurp 
ve Geno. Acar o Fhiprorav”, bap Cuculaino, “ pa po cori 
vamrpe paler 0 pepchain pricpu, no vaitpiu 4 fepchein pum- 
TS. D415 1p TH Dapaér In cyIch ocer Mm corceD 1 Cua, ocar 
ni pa chéip omcpiu ciécain vo éomLlunv ocar vo éompac 
jmpa, ocer pa pa copuvampa vol v0 éomlonv ocar vo 
compoc pucpu. "D415 1¢ pomucpu acdc mo mndra ocayp mo 
metic, ocar mo maccaém, m'eié ocar m'eépava, m’albi ocar 
m’éiti ocar m'inoils”.  “ Mart 4 Cuculamo”, ban Fepora0, 
“cro pot tucru vo éomluno ocar v0 compac pumpe iin? 
O45 04 m-bammap sc Scdtaig ocar ac Ustarg ocop ac 
Sip, ip curpu be fopbpep puchalma vamra a. pa apmao mo 
flese ocar pa verp1ge0 mo Leparo. 

“4 fin 4m”, ale ban CucuLainn, “ op oice, ocap opt oftr0d: 
‘00 ninrea Sunepis ocep ni hi pin cuapapebail ba cope ino 
wep: acc ni fil bap in bich Leéch naé oingebsa inviu”. 
Ocar ip anopin fepair ceécapna: o1b achcorpan n-stpén 
n-atchapacparo po paile; ocar paberit Fenoian na bmatyia 
4nd, ocar p14 pecart Cuculaino. 


fF. Cro pra cue, 4 cua, 
0 tore pa mad nus? 
buv covers 04 chpus 
op anaLlaib t-ed; 
mais 00 chupur; 
bud acdv pa h-ainer, 
yucpa 4 Lepr 00 Legery, 
Mav 04 pup ‘00 ted. 

Cc. Do vechan pé néchaib, 
1m Toric THetan Tpétars, 
pe cataib, pe cétarb :— 
‘oot cuppu fan Lino, 
o'feips pur, 1¢ DoT plomav, 
‘bap compac cét conan, 
copop ‘vait bar Fosat 
‘00 cornom vo chino. 

f. Fail uno nec pac méla, 
Ip mpfr plac Sena, 
0415 If Dim Facmth (.1. cic) 
conugud 4 cupa0 
1 Flaonerp) ULoo, 
Boporp cian bar cuman 
Hopop o61b bur vich. 

[A line wanting—the stanza is not in H. 2. 16. or H. 1.13.) 
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Cop cinnar conopicpam ? 
4 o colLaib enercepen? 
Bro Lem papyipicpam 
‘00 Gompoc opt at 
in opt clarobib cpuavaib, 
né ‘nop pennarb pusvaid, 
00 clare pic fluasaib, 
ma chanic a tnach? 


. Re punius, pe n-ar0e1, 


manit eicen aipyite, 
compac ‘oait pie barpche, (.1. plisb). 
ni ba ban in sléo; 
Ulsro acor senone 
1 n-gebartop aitlpiu. 

0 ole 061b in Carobpiu 
paéchaip chaippiu ip cped. 

"Dat pala 1 m-beipn th-baegail, 
came cen v0 faegail; 
imbeptamp pone paedarpy 
ni be polin pach; 
buv mépglonneé bray. 
conoyicpa caé 014 
ni ba coeret cap ct 
anv 50 ci bpd. 

Dein Srp din v0 pobuv, 
ip tH If bparp Foy ‘Comon, 
nit fia Luss na Loguo, 
nvoat vor 6f OUTT, 

IP mips pac FATIp. 

6 poe IND EOIN 1 CTS; 
at pills co n-gicsil, 
on Fapceo, Fan Sur. 

"Da m-bammap ac Scatais, 
allor Sapcro Snaters, 
ap oploén imperomir 5 
amchérgmir caé fié. 
tu mo éocne cpivoe; 
cu m'aicme cu th’fine. 
ni fuap pam bao ‘vile. 

‘ba ‘ouppan vo vith. 

Ro mép pacha temnes, 
conna vepnam verbed; 
pt Beipmer mn carlech 
bIaro ‘VO cen’ ay bip\, 

4 Cuculaino Cualnge. 
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©. How then shall we encounter? 
Is it on our chariots we shall fight? 
Ta what order shall we go to battle, 
To fight upon the ford? 
Or ist bloody apne, 

wi 

To hew thee ec thy hosts, 
If the time has come? 


F. Ere the setting [of the sun], ere the night, 
If thou must be told, 
‘Thou shalt fight against a mountain, 
Tt shall not be a bloodless battle; 
The Ultonians will extol thee 
‘Thence thou wilt impetuous grow, 
Sad to them will be the spectre 
‘That over and through them will pass. 


C. Thou hast fallen into the gap of danger, 
The end of thy life hath come ; 
Sharp weapons shall be plied on thee, 
It shall not be a deed of treachery ; 
Pom) thou wilt be 
Until we both encounter, 
Thou shalt not be a battle chief 
From this day to the end of time. 


F. Desist from thy vauntings, 
Thou art the greatest vaunter in the world, 
Nor pay nor reward hast thou received, 
Thou art not the champion of champions, 
It is I that well know it. 
ats aia et bertonie patie 

ma art a giggling fellow, 

Without raspieel without action. 

©. When we were with Scathach, 
Tn right of [our] respective bravery, 
Together we to practise; 
Together we went to every battle. 
Thou wert my heart-companion ; 
Thou wert my tribe, thou wert my family. 
One dearer found I never. 
Woful would be thy destruction. 


F. Much of thy honour shalt thou lose, 
It boots not that we hold contention ; 
Before the cock croweth 
Thy head shall be on a stake, 
O Cuchulaind of Cuailgne. 
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Thou art seized with madness and grief, 
All evil from us shalt thou have 
Because thou it is that art in fault. 

“Good, O Ferdiad”, said Cuchulaind, “it was not proper for cuchuaind 
thee to have come to combat and fight with me through the insti- (Pys4siq 
gation and intermeddling of Ailill and Medb; and to none of those teurethat 
who came before thee has it given vietory or success: and they all teaiews 
fell by me; and neither shall it win vic! chia 
for thee; by me shalt thou fall”. Thus was he saying, 
these words, and Ferdiad listened to him, 


con not unto me, O powerful champion! Poem of 


O Ferdiad, son of Daman! Sau 
Worse to thee what shall come of it, rene 


Though it will bring universal wo; 

Come not to me in violation of rightful justice— 
In my hands is thy last end. 
Why hast thou not considered ere this time 
My combat with champions? 

a thou peta “dese diverse arms, ; 

a skin-protecting armour 

‘The maiden for whom t! makest battle 
Shall not be thine, O son of Daman. 


Findabar the daughter of Medb, 
Though it be for the comeliness of her figure, 
The maiden, though fair her form, 
Will not be given thee to first enjoy. 
Findabar the daughter of the king, 
The reward which has been 
To numbers before thee has been falsel, eae 
And many like thee has [she] eee, 


Fee core mae th Yow nak to coma and appeals 
i—break not friendship, ee 
Eeerharfre lighted word, ele bend 
hue iat toe, champion bold. ani; 
Unto champions has been proffered and tolte the 
The maiden, ot night the eit fate tha 
se tise my AYO, boot Seni $9, eels, BREAD, ona wit 
ey carried only a just fate. Toe tore 
th vauntingly spirited was Ferbaeth, 
25 eer pean 
Short the time until his rage I lowered — 
I killed him by the one cast. 


asec ne Oeeiies OF bansreson 
‘The repositary of the secrets of hundreds of women. 
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Great at one time was his high renown, 

Not silver thread, but gold, was in his clothes. 

inet Fieperre igimis FS MORAN wad Desrot bad 
wl the chiefs of the fair province smile, 

I would not crimson thy body, 

South or north, west or east. 

“Good, O Ferdiad”, said Cuchulaind, “therefore it is that thou Cachutaind 
shouldst not have come to combat and to fight with me. For when feproschos, 
we were with Scathach, and with Uathach, and with Aife, it was 
together we used to go to every battle and every battle-field, to 
every fight and combut, to every forest and every wilder- 
ness, through every ess and every difficulty”. And thus was 
he saying, and he spake these words there : 


We were heart companions, and alindes 
We were comrades in assem a 
We were fellows of the same bed, feiendabtp ; 
Where we used to sleep the deep sleep. 

To hard battles, 


In countries many and far distant, 
we used to practise and 
Through each forest, learning with Scathach. 


“O Cuchulaind of the beautiful feats”, said Ferdiad, “though Fertisa 
we have studied arts of equal science, and though I have heard “""*™ 
our bonds of friendship, of me shall come thy first wounds; re- 
member not the companionship, O Hound, it shall not avail thee— 
© Hound, it shall not avail thee”. 

“Too long have we remained this way now”, said Ferdind ; proposes 
“and what arms shall we resort to to-day, Cuchulaind?” “ Thine weapons. 
this day is the choice of arms till night’, said Cuchulaind ; “ for it 
was thou that first reached the ford”. 

“Dost thou remember at all”, said Ferdiad, “the missive wea- Tirwe gay— 
pons we used to practise with Seathach, and with Uathach, and with frtcombat: 
Aife?”~ “T remember them indeed”, said Cuchulaind. 

“If thou rememberest, let us resort [to them”, said Ferdind.) 

They resorted to their missive weapons, They took two emblematic &¢ Javelins; 
missive shields upon them, and their eight turned handled spears, 

and their eight little quill spears, and their eight ivory-hilted swords, 

and their eight sharp ivory-hafted spears. They used to fly from 

them and to them like bees on the wing on a fine day, There was 

no cast that did not hit, Each continued to shoot at the other with 

those missiles from the twilight of the early morning to the mean 
midday, until all their missiles were blunted against the faces and 

bosses of the missive ehields, And although the shooting was 

most excellent, so was the defence that neither of them bled 

or reddened the during that time. 

“Let us drop these feats now, Cuchulaind”, said Ferdiad, “for end of tras 
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it is not by such our battle will be decided’. “Let us desist, 
indeed, if the time hath come”, said Cuchulaind. 
ceased, cast away their missiles into the hands of 
jn ee iy seapons tal we Reso now, O Ca: maa, 
chulaind?” said Ferdiad, “To thee belongs the choice of arms till feoon 
night”, said Cuchu laind, “because thou it was that first reached svat: 
pbc glint “Let us ue said Ferdiad, “ resort to our straight wifes 
Sah eS SER their perfect! hardened 
Pe eee Peg us now, indeed”, said alaind. 
And it was then they took two stout protecting shields upon them. 
ee eet. elegant, smooth, hardened spears, 
Ri Bl sims flaxen strings in them, 
Each of them continued to shoot at the other with the spears 
ee ee And though the defence 
whale ae nea: per feoalaare- deed cheniag |, that cach of them 
bled, and reddened, and wounded the other in that time. 


Let us desist from this now for the present, O Cuchulaind”, said end ot arse 
Ferdiad. WTet us, indeed, desist if the time hath come”, said Cu- faz!" 


They ceased. They threw away their arms from them into the 
hands of their charioteers, Each of them approached the other 
palahay @nd each put his hands around the other's neck, and knightly 
gave him three kisses. Their horses were in the same paddock that steven 
night, and their charioteers at the same fire; and theit charioteers aft 

beds of green rushes for them, with wounded men's pillows ai 

to them. The professors of healing and came to heal and 
cure them, and vy applied herbs ini pert fast and curing 
to their stabs and their ents and their gashes, and to all their 
wounds. Of every herb and of every healing and curing plant 


Se te che ey, Goons Vebdied All by Mies sie ieee 
by better means of cure that he was enabled [to kill him]. 
of food, and of palatable, pleasant, intoxicating 
sent by the men of Eiriu to Ferdiad, he would 
send a fair moiety over the ford northwards to Cuchulaind ; because 
the of Ferdiad were more numerous than the purveyors 
of laind. All the men of Eiriu were purveyors to Ferdiad 
for beating off Cuchulaind from them. The Bregians only were 
purveyors to Cuchulaind. a irene pase! fo nome) ta, conven 
Ss ae ak Boek, Se, every 
rested arose early the next morning Second day» 
and came forward ted ot “ What weapons shall we 
pee caress, © “Pordiad P* asia Cochulatya To thee 
the choice of arms until night”, said Ferdiad, “because it was I 
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that had my choice of weapons in the days that have passed”. weapons for 
“Let us then”, said Cuchulaind, “ resort to ie great spears fy? 
this day; because we shall be nearer to our battle by the thrust- heavy broad 
ing this day, than we wore by the shooting yesterday”, —- 
Let our horses be harnessed for us and our chariots 
Sa re eek cen cream etd feta org iots 
to-day". Let us do so, indeed”, said Ferdiad. 
And it is then they took two broad full-firm shields upon them 
that day. They resorted to their great broad spears on that day. 


Each of them continued to pierce, and to wound, to redden, Serconas of 
and to lacerate the other, from the twilight of the early morning "°°! 
until evening's close. If it were the custom for birds in their flight 

h 


jouds and sky all 
round. And when evening’s close came, their horses were Seclgned, 
and their charioteers were dispirited, and they were fatigued them- 
selves, also—the champions and the heroes of valour. “Let us 


are fati; and our charioteers are dispirited ; and when they are 
i ee ee ee too?” And so was he 
saying, and he spake these words there: 

We are not bound to persevere (said he) 

With Fomorian obstinacy ; 


Let the cause be put in abeyance, 
Now that the din of combat is over. 


us desist now, indeed, if the time has come”, said Ferdiad. ona ot . 
their arms from them into the hands of their chariot- repetition of 
of them came towards the other, Each of thom put Sulites 
round the neck of the other, and bestowed three kisses 
Their horses were in the same enclosure, and their cha- 
at the same fire. 
ir charioteers made beds of green rushes for them with pillows the chariot. 
wounded men to them, The professors of healing and curing bods forthe. 
to examine and take care of them that night; for they couli Lin af 
more for them, because of the dangerous severity of 

their stabs, and their cuts, and their gashes, and their numerous 

than to apply witchcraft and incantations and charms to 
them, to staunch their blood, and their bleeding and gory mortal 
wounds. Every and incantation and charm that was applied they inter. 
to the stabs and cuts of Cuchulaind, he sent a full moiety of meaitines 
them over the ford westwards to Ferdiad. All sorts of food, and 4404 
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of Eiriu to Perdiad, he would send a moiety of them over the 
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i northwards to Cuchulaind. Because the purveyors of Fer- 
d were more numerous than those of Cuchulaind. For all the 
o of Eiriu were Brie sec gee saly wes parton as tc sicko 
id from them. only were purveyors to Cuchulaind. 
3 elo so a hin a bey ig 


Chey rested there that night. arose early the next morn- 
peel far bp to the ts ieee Sosuelalnd 

= Tenged a greatly lowering on Fer- 
d that dost thou this day, O Ferdiad”, 
iGuchaltad. Fetter tbair bag, bonucas dark te day. oud tbe 
‘has become drowsy, and thine own form and features and appear- 
e have departed from thee”. “It is not from feur or terror of 
e that I am so this day”, said Ferdind, “for there is not in Kirin 
pe a errant that I could not subdue”, And Cuchulaind 
\ complaining an 


and hi these and 
ee dd bemoaning, ie spake words, 


eons cere 
Certain am I that thon art a degraded being, 
To have come at the bidding of a woman 
To fight with thy fellow-pupil. 
F. O Cuchulaind, inflictor of wounds, 
O valiant man, O true champion, 
A man is constrained to come 
Unto the sod where his final grave shall be. 
C. Findabar, the daughter of Medb, 
it be through her 
Her bestowal Shes was! ae for thy la 
But to vest thy kingly might. 
F. Mp ht was tested 
near a cena 
Of none more valiant have I heard, 
Nor to this day did I ever meet. 
©. Thou art the cause of all that has happened, 
O son of Daman, son of Dare, 
To have come by the counsel of a woman. 
To measure swords with thy fellow-pupil. 
F. If I had pees titre nO with fal bound, 
we are fellow- ls, Vas 
iad ghoela ba ty warn bad iy Tem 
With Aili! and vith Medb of Cruackan, 
aac oe ts Ten ua cee a ane 
for has there yet been born 
Of king or queen without di 
One for whom I would do thee evil. 
F. O Cuchulaind of battle-triamphs, 
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T 0, ban aiplech ocar bap eppopsain, Somba mecréip yn 
ceno mic my cat chotoér, ocap 5aé tinmi vo bempen cA vib 
ve suallib, ocar ve Fliapcarb, ocop ve flinneotaib apaile. 

Ra sob cst vib sc plarve apaile, mn cdip pin, 4 vopblarp 
na mac muti co. Teng dpe néna. Caso fi 

“ Scupem vo fooan bavercas, 4 Cudulamo", Feporan. 
“Scopem 4m écm, ma tamc a Ende”, bay Cuculainv, Ra 


Teoppecsy. 
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It was not thee, but Medb, that betrayed me, 
thou vi and 


Take victory 
‘Thine is not the fault, 
©, My faithful heart is a clot of blood, 
me my sou! hath nearly parted, 
T have not strength for feats of valour 
‘To fight with thee, O Ferdiad, 
as thou complainest of me this day”, said Ferdiad, cholceot 
arms shall we resort to-day?” “To thee belongs the fea” 
arms till night, this day”, said Cuchulaind, * because rer 
T that took it the days that have passed”. ‘Let us then”, 
iid Perdiad, “resort to our heavy hard-smiting swords this day, for 
thrusting yesterday” “Lat us do vo iodoed"-nid Grobulaia 
'- “Let us do so ", said Cur ind. 
they took two long very great shields upon them on that 
resorted to their heavy hard-smiting swords. Each 
to hew and cut down, to slaughter and destroy, until 
of an infant of a month old, was nila 
every lump which each of them cut away from the jers, 
and from the thighs, and from the shoulder of the other. 
Each of them continued to hew the other in that manner from 
the dawn of the early morning till the hour of evening’s close, 
“Let us desist now from this, O Cuchulaind”, said Ferdiad, Red of intra 
“Let us desist now, indeed, if the time hath come”, said Cuchulaind. {7° 
‘They ceased. 


SEFLETES 
i abe 
q 


ey cast their arms from them into the hands of their charioteers. 

Though it was the meeting—pleasant, happy, gricfless, and spirited, 
of two [men], it was the separution—mournful, sorrowful, dispirited, 
of two that night. 

‘Their horses were not in the same enclosure that night. Their no inter. 
charioteers were not at the same fire. They rested that night there. SImitest 

‘Then Ferdiad arose early next morning and went forward alone 0 {i shird 
to the ford of battle, For he knew that that day would decide the Foarh dey: 
battle and the fight; and he knew that either of them should full 
on that day there, or that they would both fall. 


And it was then he put on his battle suit of battle and combat Ferdiad puts 
and ght, before the coming of Cuchulaind unto him. And that bat- {ravur; 
tle suit of battle and combat and fight was [as follows]: He put on 
his a of d silk, with its border of spangled gold upon it, 
next his white skin. He put on his apron of brown leather, well 
sewn over that outside on the lower part [of his body]. He put on 
a huge stone as big as a millstone over that outside on his lower 
prt. He put on his firm, deep apron of iron, of purified iron, 
over the huge stone as large as a millstone, through fear and dread 
of the Gae on thatday. He put his crested helmet of battle, 


Fol bs in cae bulga in Lapin. Ra sabarca 
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bap arto in L4 pain, nao poesia ac neé aile pram, ac 
mumme na ac alice, na ac pen na ac Ustarg, na ac 
asi oét 4 n-oenum uso pein in Ld pain in agro Conéu- 

anv. 

"Da rate Cusulamn vocum in n-dEa 16, ocap po Connaie 
na cLleppava dna tLeqoa ingancata moa ba FOIA 
bay apo.“ Ackipm fic, 4 mo popa Larg, na ¢ 4na 
iLepoa ingancata moa foceyro Feywian bap ipo, ocay 
bococaropen (1. posebps) Dampa api n-usip mnoppa na clep- 
yov9 Gc, Ocey 1 aipe PIN Mav foyumpa buy poén inviw, op a 
N-vepnayy mo Fpipao ocap mo slamao ocay ole vo pau 
yum, 50 pop moice ei th-Fip ocar rh-fepss foromm. ¢ 
pomum bur poén, no ap a n-vepnapu mo miinov, ocap mo 
moLov ocap martiuy’ 00 Fis Fim, 50 mét Lim mo men- 
ma”. “Oa sencap dm écin, 4 Chucu/tano)", bap Laes. 

Tp anv pin pa Sabspeap Cuculainy ono, 4 dateppuso Gata, 
ocap comLumo, ocar compare imbi. Ocap fotero cl 
04 dna rLepoa inganraés imva bay ayro im 1A pain, nao 
loeglamy ac neoé ale ram; ac Scachars, na ac 
nase Ape. At bonbaih Feproian na cleppaoa pain, ocap 
y4 icp So Fuighitea vo op nua 10c, 

“Ba sarcev apa pagam a Fhnpoean?” bap Cuéulamo. 
“ Leccpu v0 posa sapere charver”, ie Pecleie ae oe 

ays cLuéi in n-dta rapum”, bap Cuculaino. “ Tecam 4m”, 
ee Fepoiso, Hroubaryic Fejorso in ni pein, 1p sip yp votl- 

a Leip Da pagan, DaIE pA FIC WT app na Cubu- 

ND Csé Cau ocap cac catmilLen convinced FpIpP bay 
elucht in n-dcha. 

Da mop gnim 4m va ungnev bap pin atm Ld pain, — 
Na 04 Mad No 04 anpurc; va erpnEr roptar Coppa; va 
Lam chronarct: pata ocap tartbepca ocap cuspapcarl 
charp chuspeyic mm vomain; 04 ance oil sopero | 
ocar 04 eotaip Sayer Gaevel, a comparcchy vo chéin maip 
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and combat, and potion ane dal on nepraenn A ac 3 
os aes Thies in each compartment; and 


upon his 
mels of red gold. SB nytg Righter ty hoy ‘eld 
eee oe oer oe wrasel wate Hy bias, open omnia 
which bosses a full-grown hog would fit, not to mention the great 


central boss of red gold. 
Feriad displayed many noble, varied, wonderful feats on he performs 
‘on that day, Seg papas pence ie oat eh maby aes 


wh 
neither nurse or with tutor, or with Scathach, or with Uath- 
ach, or with Aife, but which were invented by himself that day 


Cuchulaind came to the ford, and he saw the noble, varied, won- Cucholsind 
derful, numerous feats which Ferdiad displayed on high. “1 pere faces 
ceive these, my friend, Laeg”, [said Cuchulaind,] “the noble, vie Instracta his 

numerous feats which Ferdiad displays on high, GA Soe 
feats will be tried on me in mumeielan, tad heat 
oe lactate ass yield this day, thou art to excite, 
and speak evil to me, so that the ire of my rage and anger 
the more on me. If it be I that prevaileth, then shalt 
spe oy Saye ar ogrer yg eareor y d 
oe aphe the greater”. t 80 lone in O Cu- 

chulsind”, said Laeg. 


And it was then Cuchulaind put his battle-suit of ietageese rhb 
combat and of fight on him. ae he display phegee vated, pet 
ener numerous feats on high on that 

ey else; neither with Seathnat, or eer Uath. 
Mires with Aik ‘erdiad saw those feats, and he knew they 
would be plied against him in succession. 

Bree eel we cavers be O Rendiad Feel Cnelen eine Spee 
“To belongs thy choice of weapons night”, said Ferdiad. 
Diet wo icy the Ford Weat then"; sald Cocbaaied. Lat'as tare 
indeed”, said Ferdiad. Although Ferdiad thus spoke his consent, 
it was a cause of grief to him to speak so, because he knew that 
Cuchuluind was used to destroy every hero and every champion 
who contended with him in the Feat of the Ford. 

Great was the deed, now, that was performed on that day at the fight; 
the ford—the two heroes; the two warriors; the two champions 

of western Europe ; the two gift and it and stipend-bestowing 
‘hands of the north-west of the world; the two beloved pillars of 
the yalour of the Gaedhils; and the two keys of the bravery 


E 





| 
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Tee achino va buslav vay bil s post an n-uatcag, 
Pp anepin Lyell im catimLro cpotav bap pin jhe compar 
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and cast Cachulaind from him like a bird 
Cuchulaind sprang from the brink of th 
‘on the boss of the shield of Ferdind, son 


‘Then up Cuchulaind with the rapidity of the wind, and sie ete 
with the readiness of the swallow, and with the fierceness of the (y2\’,"™* 
75 RET ‘of the lion, into the troubled clouds of] the 
air the third time, until ¢ alighted on the boss of the shield of 


F 
g 
F 
H 


e as if he had never before been cast off at all. 


And it was then that Cuchulaind’s first distortion came on, and he hie 
‘was filled with swelling and great fulness, like breath in 
until he became a terrible, fearful, many coloured, wonderful Tuaig 
(giant); and he became as big as a Fomor, or man of the sea, the 
great und valiant champion, in perfect height over Ferdiad. 

So 


bosses of their shields. So close was the fight they made, that they hand 
cleft and loosened their shields from their rims to their centres, So ™"** 
close was the fight which they made, that they turned, and bent, 

and shivered their spears, from their points to their bafts, Such 

was the closeness of the fight which they mude, that the Bocanachs 

and Bananachs, and wild people of the glens, and demons of the air, 
sereamed from the rims of their shields, and from the hilts of their 

VOL. i. 29 
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swords, and from the hafts of their spears, Such was the closeness 
of the fight which they made, that they cast the river out of its bed ~ 
and out of its course, so that it might have been a reclining and 
veposing couch for a king or for a queen in the middle of the ford, 
asa eccayan balan SE Sa ae st Gropp acne 
by the trampling the hewing which the two champions and the 
two heroes made in the middle of the ford. 


Such was the intensity of the fight which made that, the stud terror 

of the Guedhils darted away ie onthe ess, with fury and tae commer; 
Sea Dresking. their chaice an nce Pa EET 

their traces; that the women, and youths, and small people, 

and followers, and non-combatants of the men of Eiriu, broke 

ont of the camp south-westwards. 


They were at the edge-feat of swords during the time, And it cuchussind 
was then that Ferdiad found an unguarded moment pa Mi venatees 
ul Swi 
buried it in his body, till his blood fell into his girdle, until the ford 
became reddened with the gore from the body of the battle-warrior. 
Cuchulaind could not endure this, for F continued his un- 
am 


guarded stout strokes, and his quick strokes, and his tremendous 

Reet, ’and he asked Laeg, oon of Bisngabra, for the beastator 
Balg. The manner of that was this: it used to be set down yu." 

beta teal eral ea rd Bight el of 

one spear in entering it 8 to open, 

See pea okie teenies of Speers Woy co siraa ub ee 


spear off the centre of his palm over the rim of * "¥0*#s 
the |, and through the breast of the skin-protecting armour, so 
that its farther half was visible after piercing his heart in his body. 


Ferdiad gave a stroke of his shield up to protect the upper part 
of his body, it was “the relief efter the danger”. The ser~ cuchulatnt 
Sanbises Gae-Bulg down the stream, and Cuchulaind ht it Sets 


I may say, indeed, that I am sickly now alter thee, And it did ¥yutian? 
not behove 
and be spake these words.— 
O Hound of the beautiful feats, maa arto 
Tt was not befitting thee to kill me. ~ 
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Thine is the fault of my certain ruin. 

On thee 't is best to have my blood. 
‘The wretches escape not 

Who go into the of destruction. 

My voice is di 

Alas, I depart, my end hath come. 

oS eye gaea es L 

ly heart is all gore. 
Not well have I given battle. 
Thou hast killed me, O Hound, 


Cuchulaind ran towards him after that and clasped his two arms the rictor 
abont him, and lifted him with his arms and his armour and his 70 
clothes across the ford northwards, in order that the slain should be 
by the ford on the north, and not by the ford on the west with the 
men of Eiriu. 

Cuchulaind laid Ferdiad down then; oe 9 aces aa Sa 
and 9 weakness fell on Cuchulaind over Ferdiad there. 

that, and the men of Eiriu all arose to come to him, «Goody O Langa 
Cuchulaind”, said Laeg, “arise now, for the men of Eiriu are com- grimy” 
ing to us, and it is not single combat they will give us, since Fer- 
diad, son of Daman, son of thas fallen by thee”, 


eh sree ee ose iat said he, Dip 
fallen me nd so was the servant sayin, i spake 
these pac llin Cuchulaind answered. = 


L, Arise, O slaughter hound of Emania, fmm 
Exultation now beseemeth thee better, Leet 
Ferdiad of the hosts has fallen by thee. Lee é 


Truly thy combat was hard, 

©. What availeth me hi mic on tone 
To madness and a 
After the deed I x prepa 
And the body I have severely sworded. 

L. It is not due of thee to lament him; 
It were fitter for thee to exult in it. 
At ue he flang the flying pointed spears, 
Malicious, wounding, blood-streaming. 

©, Even t Suk kate i one leg off 
toh he bd ee Sat re 
Alas! that Ferdiad mounts not his steeds 
Through the endless time of perpetual life. 

L. More pleasing to them is what thou hast done— 
To the women of the Craebh Ruaidh. 
He to die, thon to have remained, 
To them seemeth not too small [the numbers] who, 

have parted for ever. 


Fol. aa 


Fol 00. a 
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From the day that thou camest out of Cuailgne 

Dares Masts c¥ ereut glerps 

It is to her s grievous of [her] people, 


All thou hast slain of her 
Thon hadst not in repose 
After th: 
fee thy with thee 


Though company 
Many dah ese adlees, early arising. 
eased to lament and moan for Ferdiad there, and he 
ese Wi 
Tell, O Ferdiad, it was unhappy for thee that it was not some Lomentof 
' the heroes who knew my real deeds of valour and prowess &"Eo" 


( unhappy for thee that thou didst not ask the truly sincere 
aay. It was unhappy for thee that it was not the > 
' itive, battle-victorious Conall thou hadst consulted 
= respecting our fellow-pupilship. For well do these men know 
here will not be born a being rghit a Dialect 
ou 


hat would wound the flesh of a hero, like the cloud-eoloured 
4d, nor one to raise the inviting croak of the red-mouthed yul- 
co the many coloured flocks, nor one that will contend for Cru- 
4, who equal thee to the end of time and life henceforth, 
-cheeked son of Daman”, said Cuchulaind. And then Cuchu- 
stood over Ferdiad, ‘“ Well, O Ferdiad”, said Cuchulaind, 
it was the treachery and abandonment played on thee by the 
of Eiriu, to bring thee to combat and fight with me. For it 
Sener cc aeak ee cimes Wien On a Ss om 
And so was he saying, and he spake these words: 

O Ferdiad, ery has thee. 

Unhappy was thy last fate, 

Thou to die, I to remain, 

Sorrowful for ever is our perpetual separation, 

When we were far away, beyond 

With Scathach, the Buanand, 

We then resolved that till the end of time 

We should not be hostile to each other, 

‘Dear to me was thy beautiful ruddiness, 

Dear to me thy comely perfect form, 


tS) 


Tor 0. ba 
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inmain vo pore slorr sLanba, 
inmain c-atang 2 erlatna 
Nip cing on cher cinbs énery 
nip Sob fens po pepachar 
ni pra congarb perat op Leins Ladin, 
t-artyinpiu 4 mic veins Oamain 
Ni chaps pumm rund core, 
4b 4 ceap oenfen dire, 
‘03 macpamLa Relaib plis0,— 
ni Fuaper pun, 4 Fhiporso. 
Finoabaip ingean Meobda, 
5é bert v'febar 4 velba 
If 54 1m Sanem, nam san 
4 cavobpiu ouicyiu, 4 Fhiproiso. A. 

R4 sab Cuculaino ac fegao Fiporso ano. “ Meith amo 
popa Lois”, bap Cuculainn, “ paobaig Fhepnora0 Baverca, 
ocar ben 4 eppiuv ocar 4 érguo ve, 50 Faccunra in vels an 
4 n-vepina in comLuno ocar in compac’. Tanic Laes, ocar pia 
foobais Fhepnvoiao. Ra ben a enpiud ocar 4 érguo ve, ocar 
To Gonnaic in vels, ocar pa Sab §4 écaine ocer 54 ainchi- 
ett, ocar prabepc na byatpa. 

*Oupyan! 4 ed dip 
4 Fhyrors0 no n-0dm, 
4 bale bemnig, busin, 
ba buavaé v0 Lémh, 
"Do borip buve byary, 
ba carp, ba cain péc; 
‘00 émyp owllech moeth 
immut céeb gu C-éc. 
4p comaleor cain; 
fooarec ptila pdip; 
0 reiat 50 m-bil din; 
th-froéeLl ba piu main. 
0 turtim ‘vom Léim e 
cucr nap bé coip. 
nip ba Goinpund é4in 
ouppan! a ed dip! 0. 

“Mart, a mo popa Léig”, bap CucuLainn, “ corcain Fepn- 
‘o1a0 Faverta, ocap benin n-gee th-bolga arp; 0415 ni fec- 
aimre bert in écmary m'arpim”. 

Tame Laeg ocar p14 Copeaip Phepnoiav, ocay ta ben in 
n-5ae th-bolga OIT) Ocep pla Connaic prum 4 ayim Furled Foqe 
veg pa coed Fhiyroran, ocay paberic na byacpa. 

& Fhiproroo ! ap cpuss in 04! 
T-acpin ‘0AM Fo puUdd plo ban; 
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Dear to me 
Borin Soke 7 eloquence, 
ar at ot Ge othe bed ang ema 
‘There hath not been exertion 
There hash not bald op aleld oo the teld of spears, 
‘Thine equal, O ruddy son of Daman. 
Never until now have I met, 
Since I slew Aife’s only son, 
Thy Tike in deeds of battle,” 
Never have I found, O Ferdiad. 
"Revwihtanding ber ele 
her excellent beauty 
i pt ting a gad on the sand or sunbeam 
Poot to expect her, O Ferdiad. 

Cuchulaind then continued to gaze on Ferdiad. “Well, my the body of 
friend , said Cuchulaind, “strip Ferdiad now, and take his Sirrpped in 
armour his clothes off him, that I may see the brooch for the sriersiat 
sake of which he undertook the combat and the fight", Laeg came, ta 
and he stripped Ferdiad. He took his armour and his clothes off * ie 
him, and he saw the he in and he began to lament and moan for 
him, and he spake these words, 

Alas! 0 brooch ! lamentation 
O Ferdiad of the poets, weve 
O stout hero of slaughtering blows, ‘breoelsy 
ae ee 


Upon thy side till thy death. 
Delightful thy ape te an 


Thy shield with ves golden rim 
Thy chess which was worth riches, 
Lapel y hand 

feel it was not ri; 
It was not a fri consummation 
Alas! O golden brooch! Alas! 

O my friend Laeg”, said Cuchulaind, “open Ferdiad the boty ls 
now, ad take the Gae-Bulg cus of him} for I cannot afford to be (4°"4, 
without my weapon”. Geo Bole 

Laeg came and opened Ferdind, and took the Gae-Bulg out of tim; 
him, and he saw his weapon bloody and red-coloured by the side of 
Ferdiad, and he spake these words. 
O Ferdiad! sorrowful is the fate! 
That I should sea thee so gory and pale; 
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Fal 60, ba mirpi 54n m’apim vo nig), 

curry ic éorpamp chpoligy. 

M40 vammamapi alla anarpt 

ac Scataig, 17 ac Uatars, 
noéo betip bedil bina 
etpaine, if apm 1 Lage. 

& oubsint Scdtaé 50 pcenb 
4 achere puanaro po verb; 
epgro uli von dot arp. 
bop picpa Bepman sapbslorr. 

A oubancra pa Fhepnviso, 
ocer p14 Lugaro, dn fiat, 
ocer po mac th-Daecain th-bain, 
ceét oun in agro main. 

‘Loomap so hraitle se oenes 
op Leipg Lota Lino Fhopmaic. 
tucpam chet chéc 1mmaé 
aimorpib na n-Achippes. 

"Do m-bora 1p Fexrors0 1n 1-415 
1 n-oopur oune Fepmain, 
po mapbura Rino mac Nit, 
po mopbar Ruso mac Finniut. 

Reo mapb Feyorso op in Leips, 
Dlach mac Calbai chLaroeb veins, 
pomapb Lugar0,—rpepi ouainc o1an,— 
Mugoaipne mapa Toppan. 

Ra mapbara apt n-oula innono, 
cet Gorcait fepn fepglonn, 
plo maptb Fepro1so—ouaipic n opem— 
‘0am n-opermed if ‘0am n-oileno. 

Ra aipgpem oun n-Fepm4in n-glice, 
4p Fopig) Letan Linvbdyicc, 
Tucram Gepmdn 1 m-betaro 
Uno 50 Scatarg perachtletain. 

Do naire ap mummi go m-blao 
4p cd cocarg 1p oéntao, 
conna betip ap fepiga 
etipt fini fino Elsa. 

Tpusg in maten, maten maric, 
porbi mac Oamain oitparér. 
uéan, 00 Capa In capa 
apa valiur 1g n-oep15 fala! 

‘Dambao anv acéeinvres t-éc, 
ecip mileoaib mon Gpéc, 
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T having my weapon yet unwashed, 

Tas Bienen secant 
When we were away in the east 

With Scathach, and with Uathach, 

There would not have been angry words 
Between us, and weapons of destruction. 
Scathach eloquently spoke 

In words of truly warlike import; 

Go ye all to the furious battle 

Which will be fought by German the terrible. 


And to the son of Baetan the fair, 
Come [we] all of us against German. 
‘We came all of us to the battle ground 
On the shore of the lake of Lind Formait. 
With us we brought four hundred out 
Of the islands of the Athisech. 
As I and Ferdiad the brave were 
In the door of German's court, 
I slew Rind, the son of Niul, 
1 killed Ruad, the son of Finniul. 
Ferdiad slew upon the shore 
Blath, the son of Calba of the red swords, 


I killed upon our going into the court 
Four times fifty men of stern valour, 
Ferdiad killed—surly was the party— 
A clambering ox a water Ox, 

We pillaged the court of the wily German. 
‘Over the broad sea of spangled waters, 
‘We brought German alive 
With us to Seathach of the broad shield. 

Our famous tutoress then bound 
Our battle valour and amity, 

So that our angers should not be [opposed] 
Among the fair tribes of Elga. 


‘To whom I have served a drink of red blood ! 
If it were there I saw thy death, 
Among the great heroes of Greece, 
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Fol. 60. b. b. ni bemori1 m-betaro van teipp— 
Zomba apoén acbailméiry. 
1 Uds o Ni Nazica Ve: 
Cen Toateanarb Scatée, 
mip cpétrad ba Epi puso, 
curry Zan cappriu o'mluao. 
Ip cpuss o ni napca ve: 
nap n-oalcanaib Scatarte, 
mippr cpdécad BA ent Sarid, 
ocep curpu uli mopib. 
Ip twas 4 ni napica ve: 
nop n-oalcanaid Bcataige, 
corre v'éc—miyypr bed bparp. 
1 6 ein cor. . 
“March, o Checucl Laney” bap baer “pacbam in n-dchra 
Foverta. uy fo fata acdm ano”. “ Paicpimmic 4m écin, Amo 
pore Lang”, bap Cuéulaino, “ate ip clad ocap ap sain 
myo caé comlono ocar caé compac 04 péner 1 Foripao 
gomlaino ocar éompaic Fhiqrora0”. 
Ocar ip amLaro pa bai 54 pdo, ocar pabepc na bmatpa. 
CLuds cad, Zane cad, 
BO plore Feporso app in n-4t; 
mundo foslain Fut ‘oun, 
innuno pospam pdt, 
muno mumm méet 
porplainns red cdé. 
Cludi cad, Sdine cad, 
50 plore Fexroran spy in n-dch; 
inund aire op ach otinn, 
imund Farceo Hnat. 
Scdteé cuc 04 pert, vampa 
Ip 0'Fewora0 cpach. 
Cludr caé, Zane cad, 
Ho plore Feprorso rp in n-d¢; 
inmain usacn dip 
1 Fupmup opt Sch, 
4 tapbsa no cuach, 
‘be calma na cdéch! 
Clic cdé, Saine céé, 
0 plore Feproran spp in n-dt; 
+ depmen Marianas Lond, 
1n ton baéch bonp 
amma bpdch, 
(MS. defective ] 
CLuds cad, Saine cad, 
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I should not be alive after thee— 
For it is together we should die. 
Sad is the deed which has come of it: 

We, the pupils of 

Ee pen en eee ee 
Thou thy chariot no longer driving. 
Sad the deed which bas come of it: 

th Sl aed 

wounded and roi Te 

Ps prerlooatity a Ly 
Sad the deed which has come of it: 

We, the pupils of Scathach, 

Thou to died—I alive and strong. 

‘The battle was an angry combat. 


“Good, O Cuchulaind”, said Laeg, “let us leave this ford now. Lace urges 
Too long are we here”. “We shall leave now, indeed, O my friend {heya 
Laeg”, said Cuchulaind; “but every other combat and fight thut Me yreiies 
T have made was to me as a game and a sport compared with the 
combat and the fight of Ferdiad”. 






Santry tevin the words, be magnifies 
Each was a was a combat and 
Until Fs came into the ford; eek 


Alike was the tuition we received, 
Alike were we called to rewards, 
Alike was our tender tutoress 

Who us above all others, 


Each was « une, each was a sport, 
‘Until Fe: came into the ford; 
Alike were our individual habits, 
Alike our achievements. 
It was Seathach that gave two shields, to me 
And to Ferdiad at the same time. 


ene ee e, each was a sport, 
Until Fe came into the ford; 
Dear to me the pillar of gold 
Whom I vanquished on the ford; 
Who assaulting the tribes, 

‘Was more valiant than all! 

Each was a ie, each was a sport, 
Until Ferdiad came into the ford, 
‘The lion fiery and furious, 

‘The swelling hideous wave 
‘Threatening destruction. 
[MS. defective ] 
Each was a gaine, cach was a sport, 
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FoL 00. bb. Go por’ Feporao ipp in n-dch. 
inven Limpa Fep oil o1a0 ;— 
tf am o100 p14 biad Fo pdt. 
invé ba metitip pliab ;— 
imo ni furl ve aéc 4 peach. 


Ty vipime na cdna 
04 plocpacan vom Lama, 
formna bé, fen, ocar ed, 
po vor Larorur oft cad Let. 


Bipbor Linmapa na plusrg 
tangatep app Chyiveéain épuaro, 
Mo chin ip Lugu Leth, 
po maribar oom gaptb éLudr. 


Noéto capita co cat cps, 
ni pa alc Danbas v6 dpi, 
Nift po dino ‘ve muip na ip, 
ve maccard pig Guo fepp cla. 


Arve Fhiprora0 sonmiecipin. 
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Until Ferdiad came into the ford. 

Dear to me the beloved Ferdiad ;— 

It shall hang over me for ever. 

Yesterday he was larger than a mountain ; 
To-day there remains of him but his shadow. 


The three countless [legions] of the Tain 
They all have fallen by my hands, 
Their choicest cows, men, and horses, 
I have slaughtered on either side. 


Though more numerous were the hosts 
That came out from destructive Cruachan, 
Though my numbers were less by one half, 
I killed them by my fierce contest, 


There has not come to a gory battle, 
Nor has Banba nursed upon her breast, 
There has not come off sea or land 
Of the sons of kings, one of better fame. 


The Fate of Ferdiad so far. 
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an erith sablach. 


Cro ana nenpep cyt Fablaé? Min. dp mor cpenap tn Hak pm 


Fea cuaite via vsgpolcaib hi cusié co nayumchep ina ov. 
“sped teéta imbi 1 cuart: no apailr vo gablarb 1 foola- 
chep spon cuaite. 
Crplap poole poppuroib? a.un. Cro apa popoaiter 
Brato cusite? A uplann span necalpa, ap nach ped bip a 
neclary 1p comp cia beé 4 uplann 1 cust, ves popcais,“” no 
wityg, No Fiavnarpe, no bpetemnatra, o cach vo alailiu, 
Cec, Caveat spare cuarti? Fep mrobo, bd ame, aipe 
WEP a, sipe ayro, ape Cuipe, aipe PopEsLL, occur yh. 
THE CRITH GABLACH, 


‘What is it that is called Crith Gablach? Answer. The thing 
which the man of the tribe accumulates from his benefits in the 
territory till he is admitted to the rank of the legitimate possessors 
of the territory: or other inerease [of propert, which distine- 
espe Fe ten proces of tha pope vis 

Quere. Into how many grades are they [the people] divided? 
[Answer] Into seven . In what manner are the grades of 

beth distinguished? In the same manner as the ecclesias- 
tis because it is proper that the grades which are in the 
chi should be also in the people, for proof, or denial, or witness, 
or judgment, between man and man. 


What are the grades of the ? A Fer-Midba, Ried 


Quere, 
a B6-Aire“” an Aire-Desa, an Aire-Tuise,“ an Aire-For- 
gail," and a Ri. 


the: edly relative, connected with 

of a case at law, a Gothic dira, and with the 
Aire. Theruling classesamong Old High German éra, haera, Frisian 
fda Trish were called Ai ére, 


Welsh was , which signifies Hi ‘erman Shi e,: and 

a lord, ieee tere ane, perhapei eo other sister forms. With argh we 
be connected with the s may connect the Greek doe, sove- 
of the Sanskrit root ar/ and argh. reiguty, power, in the plural ai do 
From ark we have arha, xe, a ties, rates; dexw 
arkand, honour. Tho Gothic Airus, to deyuw a raler; 
man, ambassador, with its cognate dpye in arch-| , ete.; Gothic 
forms: Old Saxon erw, Old Norse dr, eoine for airkns? holy ; and 
dri, agent, ambassador, may also be aS Arglwydd abore men- 

re. 


ea 
BF 


aiép,man, The peneereee are and the Gothic airkwis, 
Ecorich (Zouss, Die Deutschen w die Sms pate 
B 
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“A, Ife @CTd, Aipe Ayt0, ape cuIpe, aipe Poppet, ‘Ca- Tho Crith 
an Pag mw? Veictade PeCuuUTes Lnaat a Fen wa ts p, 
mrvbota, oeup oce-aine, ocup aitech, ocuy bo aipe pebsa, Ht 


ta") Aire-Ard,“ Aire-Tuise, Aire-Forgaill, Tanaise-Ri,") and a The priv: 
Ri? What are the ranks of a Bé-Aire? Two Fer-Midbot ha, "te" 
and an Oc-Aire and an Aithech,“ and a Bé-Aire-Febsa,“™ 


and were greater iat burden of 
the other of the jing the state as the subject 
; he bad of the race could bear. Hence the better 
andcame next inrank,etc., clase of the latter in Kiriu, who 
37, yeast ee ee in of in« 

-8, t 
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He i a ever net 
a | ee ia £ a Se 
1H saa me ne a tie 
Fe an ual 
a a tei Ba i: ; By ge HE ie 
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nenech, ocup bits, couj O€paup, OCUP pNads, OCU TAUpt The Crick 
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8 Pe 


HS) 


ou 


Eee ee ina 

Le Lee Le 
Pee sels ; He Having 
SO ae a ene 
Cee ude 
if thir Ltr Eee ee ne ey 
PEST Wig gee 

Be #38: BE ‘ he PELL le 5 

ff aa: guise ats ue ry eh 
rite ae fad 38 cl a4 Rfar *H 
auditory eet gE Ted beat 
au th! EGBA TH ail ie ites al u 


1 cam fe 


hea sopmehep”, 


Spode pene 
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FI! mer ampec! 
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“dpe pert 


eperc, ocup ber cig) cat ae? Tin. Artail a 


netop: 
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The crim 
ei 18 





34 
a 
ef: Petal pe . a 

: i sal nega te ae cen 
MeL SY inti cat ad 
Heat mleddl i hialh nee 

22 tb Bageey Hype Wl ath AuzE 

1 et na te Ht 
erie neal aa 
| tee (HG eees ie eu 

ne" cea ae lig dni 
i 


‘Gab! 
bcd 
on 
‘Their 
leges. 
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"04 pep mrobota 1. fey mrobos. — Imeuins pmatca, meomns ee 
© rTpNataic co vac. Ippeo Los a enech, ora aip, O10 Ha kp. 
VIFUIN, O14 ETSIN, O14 PALS, —Ipped paroiy 4 narom, ocuy 6 OE 


Two Fer Midbotha, i.e. a Fer Midboth.“" He is an Imtuing Fermianoin. 


Smachta, he is 4 Toing,'"” from @ needle to a Dairt. It is his 
En for bis satire, for his Diguin,“" for his Esain,“ for his 
Sarugh,"—it is it that defines his Naidm and his Raith and his 


1“) A Fer Midbotha 


: 


f 
it 


zt 
' 


B 
i 
Li 
£ 
i 


Hine 
wel : 
25, RE 
i 
i 


‘uhat extent. 


& 
H 
i 
: 
FE 

= 


pearance. 
acted elaim Knechiand, that is 


the gild at Berwick, a.p. 1284, the 
Ferthingmen are classed after the 
aldermen of the gild and before the 
decani. Thus the Irish laws fully 
explain a difficulty whieh has hi- 


under- therto puzzled 


and Institutes of 


aod 


sanctunl legally 
the dwellings of the privileged classes, 
and for the forcible tresspass or wilful 
violation of which the owner was en~ 
Enechtand. 


“demesne of Sanctuary”, 


}, in extent according to the rank ofthe 


owner, Seo note 537, on 


post, p. 488. 
+) £sain was the hindrance offvred 
toa suitor by which le was prevented 
from appearing at courts or jssem~ 
por at] and whieh he could legally 
plead as an excuse for his non- 
A person so hindered 


trom 
those ae the cause of ind 
racives, 2ihia Erlals CE i 
the * Beaoign™ of the Norman law, 

to have en the 


eat 


TeGritm pare Ocul a Flavnaipe, ocur 4 acipe. <& biacha sonap: 

Haisp APT, Ccup Spur, No apbup; mr olrg imdb. Snaroro 4 com- 

oL Sya0 Cop atuat paverin, ocuy biadcay Leip co nveocharw 
Tay wich. 

bie a Nepeys Fen mroboe von pip po? Apa m1 vo nicer 

[noicer] ammare: svvligvo alcpuma, ocup aro epics 

In fopxemeichey sep pampetech von ™ amo 

cuing pmachca? Fopcmarchepn aey ceicheona mbLiavan 

Noes. If aie m1 Compve inMyE! nA Flaonaipe, ap m1 han- 


Fermidboth. Findnaise and his Aitire.“*) His Biatha to himself alone; Ass 
and Grus”! or Arba; he is not entitled to butter, 5 comn- 
peers traverse his territory throughout, and he feeds them till they 
pass outside the bounds of his ere 

Why is this man called Fer-midboth? Because his tribe does not 
wepersisores fosterage, and because it is not easy to sue it. 
's there a particular at which the Fer Midba becomes eli- 
gible asa Taing Smachta? He is eligible at the age of fourteen 
years. And it isthe reason that he does not be # witness be! 
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gation 
di at the stated time, gromts; 

Chong | for whom he was German re ‘Gorman 
bail was not forthooming, the Aitire has ie 
became a Cimbid, or * victim", that is, on one side or the other; it 
his tife was forfeit, but might be ran- however, 
somed for seven Cumals, the price 


ipennk Hope ae ema grual: aan eh ret Tbe 
cortesponded Roman i, Ww 
icar’. {oloting gloss ‘in 


“ Nexus" when he became “ addictas”, shows 

‘The Irish law of *Nexum" was how- Grus was applied to or porridge 
ever more humane. ‘The Aitire also: Spy, ea “a 
was the guardian of a minor, Snore crbor i yeatblan, no. bar 
who was sometimes called Mac fech. ¥ 

mat or the Ai or erbar, the nom, 


execution, appears to have 


——) ae | 
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sonaiype ate py cad puarll pe [por] pete mbLiaona .x. 
he yo Leh pet na comapbar, qua pin, manay comached ene 
yene Lap. Ippeo mnpin rmacoms, pmacca mbungpecca. HE, 
1n mrobot eile cono innyg) 1p cpebe=u proe; cecmalcay 
A imnper vo in ci a bywae pay’ . Covetper? Co corgi cop- 
mach sin orsbail muycoms anviag nat ile, ay wper 
4 Luge, ocup imroms: colpoars no a tppeo Log enech 
DIA Ip, DIA VISUIN, VIA Efain, Dia Paps; red pawip a 
Narom, 4 pare, 4 proonaire, a aicipe, A dista sony [.1. oy 


Folué nocpupa], app ocur spup, no apbup; mi olis amb. 
Snare 4 compyad capa cuaita..... co cabaip viablav 
mbro 06. 


tn cotpa[p]: om pl anoiw, spin aimpipfo atc Los a 
eEHFOLTS Vo cad 14]1 NS MIdD, 1EH PoHaIC Lego, ocuy Lin, ocur 


that [age], because none are fit to be witnesses before seventeen years, Second Fer 
t such nobles who have not assumed proprietorship or Comarb- poner 
ship before that, unless a Fer Fene”” is in co-partnership with him. 
It ate (he, is entitled) for his Toing“” to the Smachi” of 
w, 

other Fer Midboth when he becomes eligible he is a Tre- 
baire Ey cba as is confirmed to him on (in) three conditions. 
What are those three [conditions]? Thathe shall come [to give his 
evidence) without increase, or curtailment, for his after all 
others, for his price and his oath are defined ; a Colpdach™ or ber 
is his honour price for his satire, for his Diguin, for his Esain, 
for his Sarugh; it as it that is also given for his Naidm, his Raith, 
his testimony, his Aitire. He is entitled to his feeding for himself 
alone (ie. upon Folach nOtrusa)” of new milk and groats or 
corn-meal; he is not entitled to butter. His compeers traverse over 
his territory, . . . . and they give double food to him [?]}. 
‘The diseased :”—he is now, in those times entitled only to the 
price of his deserts from them in their fulness, both the pay of 
the physician, and Lin,‘ and of food and the price of bis insult 


“”) Fer Fine, the family chief or both who has committed an aggravated 
tribe ate eee beg call pedplae some one, and 
(en) Toing neath S00 note 482, Aitire entil the wounded maa Secured, 
on y, App. p. 473. Lop ie REL et a at 
tae fine. See note on of the sick man, and 


‘App. pe 473 and note 574, on fines and damages. The tal sanc- 
macht et. BIT, 


nove 581, App . 485, the wounded man's relatives in case 
i ian, se- the traverser mppeared in public 


e. 
hase AE \der). places. 
note 516, App., p. 430. (ont Lin. There to be twoor 
Go") Bee notes 501 and 528, App. pp. three distinct words of this form. One 
476 and 483, isa name for ale ur other malt drinks ; 
Sa nirects tS Dore ePrak a another the name of fiax, and thence 
fow lines here so that wo are pty extended to linen cloth, and to lint of 
introduced to the case of a Fer Mid- that kind used for dressing wounds 


; 


? 


a 


Second Fer 
Medbotn. 
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brat, ocup Log nainthe amamce eabova; atc bro coicmn 
vligir cat ngpad vo Spardib cuarée 1 copuy of pupa. comet 
Ff) Copp ocup anmain, ocup vo cere bap Fen 

Ful, copy Oc pupa, im bon sone 

mmev vrorce Diem ayoran cola ste a ma =e 

cen Lepavo ppc ater) 4 Ieaygo any 
inasanplame. tp plan Lin bbe ae tet 

©O PopUp TUMce. 


together with his Eboda;' but every grade of the 
the people is alike responsible for ive amount of the | 
nance, They make oath on the bo vines on the cn 
Aitire is given for the man who sheds the bats f ieowr 

the Coras Orlirusa\”” for the parpose of 

place of assembly. In high sanctuary he is to ple 
protected from Gia heel keeelis CSS a rede 
while he (it, the wounded man) lies upon the bed 

the physician certifies that the wound is beec 
responsible for the after cure of it. ‘The Slan””” of the 
responsibility that extends to the Forus Tuatha,” 


inthe text it means not ooly lint, but 
all things requisite for the care, com= 
fort, and nourishment of the Orirus 
op patient, Cae by the follow- 
ieseon Lin, Liun, or Len, i.e. all 

Perce wil thiags ne- 


coc tient; ub 
est, let there be ean want of eda 
ere in duoce to ba bad 


teodancy oe tad bod, ov bad eura- 
tive medi Satcct™ MS: Egerton, 
She 8 8 3,3 
=») Eboda, pail advocates, counsel- 
Jors, attorneys, Vide parnbe:— 
Farpbe .1. plop erbe, ue pean pory- 


bea. 0}. O1bO 201. an q 
Ay Berean foe ne cup mister 


4 
Fairbe, Le. a true advocate, ut Fear 
cate ia a suit; ie, the man who advo- 


gates a cas faithfully aguinsta person 









tendance of and wounded. 
Seu ote 68, App Folack nOvhrusa, 
Pim) Slan wan the entire Usbility 





a | a 
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Caveac 4 ola: copie: o cach yO CUNtap acy 1 The Orith 
burt? Rey Si engpeatt se eliides mane seers ete Unie p. 
pad o py cinard comb: ap egin vo bongep; ip co nos He 
wipes ocup eneclann fo mad. Argaycep cro cpe eonse 
aa Tee cous arhacaip op Polac. Uschcays ap Leam- 

06 hi cyup, 4 coreti, 1 nomav, a nvechman, 4 nvomnaé. 

In Fopemarchey o ceteopaib blisonsib veg co précis co 
cuame uléaro? Cra bert apayogbav bo aipechar yuapin po 
ba cuayrovrn, ni ica 4 Luge ache alluga pep myobota. Cra ta te 
bert gin Fabail nopbar vana, co cpme, m cere a Linge o pp | 
wpretoes beep DE « Sites core pecaib.. Mole cons 
forsip bep a cige. Appe ber oen cinneva innyin, Fen na 

baw pelb nayepann vo paverpn. Foran muile: or 
bargin ves, 1mbi, nem-beorl, imgLarce, cainne co cennarb, 


? 


What are bis lawful benefits from them for the payment of Second Fer 
which an Aitire is given? According to the physician,—the ™“™ 
entire falfilment of the bail, unless he can be exculpated from 
absolute guilt so that the liability is virtually dissolved; and 
the entire Dire," and the full amount of the Enrchland. Any three 
friends whom he appoints are called upon, they and his mother 
go with him upon Folach." He is entitled fo cream on new 
milk on third, on fifth, on ninth, on tenth, and on Sundays. 

Is he made eligible from [the age of] fourteen years to twenty 
till he [his face] is encircled with beard? Any person whomsoever 
who has been elected to a Bé-uireship before he has been encircled 

with beard] there is paid in his price but the price of a Fer Midba. 
he has not taken possession of patrimony [land] until he is 

led, hia price does not exceed that of a Fer Midba still. His 
Taurereic is five seds. His Bes Tigi is a wether with its accom- 
paniments. He must be the last survivor of a family, a man who 
possesses neither 'y nor land of his own. The epee 
ments of the wether: twelve loaves, butter, Nembeoil,“* Im- 


(220 Dire wos the fine or penal fetta Pt aa} and 
toric ane ctl foray mere a says 
W . ‘The amount 
Of the Dire was fixed by law accord- deafia won, and cies have conse- 
ing tothe amount of the injury and ae or “dam- 
tothe of theowner of theinjured ages" for bodily injury 

wt Sa ee Corpdire was fine paid to a 

E whieh, like the corre lapels ait! eee imaelf— 

eae rea a eens “cate Rison 
in amount, in on Fo 

the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 483. r 4 

Seren ayarweire kine, The  () Nenb-eoil appears to have been 

d [oN A meet some kind of beer or other drink, 

for injuries or: ‘The second part of the word seems to 

ate with the Irish represent the Ang. Sax. Ealo Old 

Dire. Dire, jhudh and other Norse Ol, English Ale. Tho Hquor 


‘ 


i 


Midvoth, 
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fan ot ty bapparb oécay ocup LemLaér ; ocup Dpaumce 
no blaéach, Mh) vligcen pocup Rhee 10] « tige v0 neach 
cem mbip marci, co mbt cualangs pat ocuy ab 

realba vo fi mivbota, cen ber noen dinnro; athe me Fp 
napap 4 Fluit, na puilnge a ber cay mole cona popart; ma 
Fopbeps polav o $1 co mbr olan mbé apech, no m bep ayo- 
ou, copba [popbena), copuy a cumepercca vopom spurdm: 
Topoymars cavern pomaine combi ber a cige ann tap na 
tad. Mana congla [1. congelc] naé plore arle pny, Lee 


For glaice,“” Cainne®” with their tops, an Inn” for drinking new 


milk, three Bassaib of cream and new milk; and skim milk or 
buttermilk, No person is entitled to the hospitality of his house 
while he is a youth, till he is fit to become an ae 
take ion of property from [being] a Fer ’ 

he is in his minority; but if jeeer tarabeaiter er es 
not allowed to exceed a wether with its accompaniments ; if the 
wealth of his house increases till he has the wealth of a 

or something more, the amount of his eee nie ree ed 


him, he gives one half [the profits] of his fields in consideration 
of his aavaaeenien pra Beis duly proclaimed; one-third of his 


anciently so designated is usually con- buinve, ocur imglaice va bony 
sidered to hare been fermented malt- feo eat cocenen cappenn; no 0 
infusion without hops or Sarietes ae Paes [a v0. 
ingredient. But the O. N. no fa 3) ‘ 

. Sax, seem [the article is imperfect at - 
dh Ana aay me [te a ot Be 
toxicating drinl Gi , 


He 


pat y Pa Mas me Cainion (Le. the trus or 
and O'O"% Gloss), that is a kind of Seo also Vena ij 
cider, was also used in Ireland. bot. and No. 62, 4, p. Hl, Bi 






same length of a sausage, or two 
ofa peek belly pudding of » 
with cach loaf. 

imglarcer—v4 imglatco vo Larm 


Dag rela phon vo Lup Lubgope 
oevp amglarcr Eley cainne cona 
connarb, ceichpe oupn foc cach 
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opeche hua ingopc ora cperpe ray) focpia; cpian a Disinn Me crith 
ocuy 4 merca ocuy a Leyes, cour a epica, vo flat. H.318 pe 
Oc aipe,—ip ayrou a aipechspavs. Cro apa nepep oc sie? cL 
Ap oiciy o aipecharp, ceoh 5] acht uaipe if nue o po gab 
teabso, Caweacotacht? Folav peéra Lap: un. mbae, 
cona capb, ai. muca co murc, Fopap, .M. carpe, copul 
Aeip Po;Hum, ocup mpm. Tip cy um. cumal Lep, ape cay 
mbo La [rene] inyin; foloins «wi. mbuu co cenn mblisona, 
4. avarscep un. mba inn, facearb in peécmav mbomn via 
blisvna o Pacis m cipe, Cechpaime apachaip Lap: 
"Dam, foc, boc, cennore [cennforard], combi cualling 
compe; cue 4 nat, rmmuilinn, rabsll, peaball cdcup. 
Méc a Hse, mou OF mcip aque. .um. cparsee .x. amere proe, 


honour-price and of his fruits and bis cattle sheds and his cows to 
the Flaith. 


Oc-Aire,—his Aireship is bigher, MLS he called Oc-Aire? 0e-Atre. 

From the of bis Aireship, howbeit, it is from a grand- 

sire he has inherited property." is his stability (wealth)? 

He has sevenfold fria:]s seven cows, and a bull, seven 

i a Mue Forais,'*”) seven sheep, a horse for working, and 

‘a horse] for riding. We has land sufficient to maintain three 
amas) (twenty-one cows); then on the pasture land 


b him [the ox]; he has a share in a kiln, 
in a mill, in « barn, and in a Scaball Cocuis.*'? The size of his 
house is greater than that of a Tigh Incis.° Seventeen feet is 


0 Oc Aire. It is very doubtful National Law of the kingdom, and of 

hether the interpretation given to a fixed quantity and value, while 

indin other Cumats rere ary Gate 

officials called tity and value according to the Urru- 

dhas, or custumal, or customary laws 

(HL 3. 18.176. a.). The Cumaé was the 

+ ogjan Welsh Camlurw, which was also three 

H. Germas ak, dircip- (heb pretlalolderantrtce eerste 
except tiolence, an 

Sea etele Dinay ha Dire) amount 


ay for the land (grass). He has the 
four essentials for Ploaghing fe an ox, a a yoke, a halter 


5B 
t 
i 
i 


eu 
A 
i 


H.3, 13, 258 top. UN" Glowect 


Si) A house of snall. dimensions, 
sina 

built for an old man who gives up his 

Jand to his friends or on the 

condition that they maintain: 

Breckland’. The Cumal Cana would him, Vide Lect. xx., vol ii. pp 30-l. 


Hie: 
it 
fd 
Hi 


OoAve 
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POT! CO FOP oOPUP, vITEN ITIP cas ONT Opus 
DA VoOPUP ann, comLa ap st, clic! 4 
sin chacha cen culgsu, wonotc corL imbi, cl 
mor cach v1 caomoat. Ip mo cech noc 4 no 
% amévpive. Ty cporgr 2. ascha [No] op o 

archi bep 4 cig) mor, Ode mba a cupoperc, 10 

wpm. iver wabal caupcpeca m spar FIL rom, 6 
chip grallaro m Sparomi: ap vr chy von a Loge; 

vopom via cupcped; bro voHO otys PIN FOP ; 
Daycaro mror cons cimcach bey a cage; cary macs 

















the size of it [Phe Tech Tncis], woven to the lintel, h 
Between every two weaving lyon thst up to the roof-ridge, 
doorways upon it, a door to one of them, a hurdle to the other, 


his back-house. Or pe isa a ih whom his father h 
his Bes Tigi. Light cows are his T: i 
then. It is double the Tanrreic of the grade which | 
land his price is also derived; he is entitled to ten Se 
‘Taurcreic ; his territory also contributes 'to his wealth, — 
Anidi* with its supply of food is his Bes Tigi; be hi 


1) Sed,a standard of value among 
the Gaedhil by which rents, fines, sti- 





nas 
a " 
ol 


VeAlre 


Altbech ara 
‘Tortda, 
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0 G1, O10 in, 00 hapa! murs |, 
a Seaorerm? 5a ; 
Syoro Cuarche Foy amnai, ocup a bed é 
‘Mac vopmaie, no mac ber eLovach pra NEA, cer 
FOnTUIOT Los ‘’enes, seo ims compycedp- cog i 

Sor fants OcUP 4 alcipe, ocup 4 plavnsip, of 

nao aie fohup], Poona 4 
nav ninpare! amar , rol 
Soctiech phen i Seeinees oom Buapf roe, .1. perch 


mbar .&, MUCA, -2. CONS; me pth oa 
cour no oeur yop, ocur ebay ifs Hp en 














Lep, cona inchor cetpa cparge 3 mM. peo 3 
M14 EPain, DIA DIZUIN, O16 Paps. Imopcoms, ap 
ap pach, ip aicipe, 1p fecham, wp poonaip) Fs 


for hi for a theft on the ontside of | theft 
theintetorof its for the vialation of his wife or of 

but it is a judgment which belongs to the tribe.®#” 
titled to hal hein every grade of the people for hi 


ne teen eee ea wv 
Aire[ship] is andl beeen tie nee 1 
fe ta glee, aad toon and that he is not capable of becom ei 


them like hit on account of the smallaess 


raids Nonuy oF feaitells feet Bid Seman 
ferbh Digeia, Sorbie Berngh is four Seds. isa T 
is a Naidm, he is a Raith, he is an Aitire, he is a pl 
a witness for them; ten cows are his Taurcreic; he bh 
Dine and a salted hog with flesh two fingers [inch 


aajadgudty te whieh is to be p. ‘The following g) 
Dba Potmalant peApeetirt ne, synonym 





cam, which is 5) 
pele wean, hi ed cone 
gob (offal; mince 
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ocur cetpe (no cetip) merch bywécha, ocup prolan aipmerve The Crit 


1 vaya. Ipe ber acige cineup, rom epna, oeuss Lepcpar. 


(8p. 


Tre aiceé baitprde nfo Dia mbe ina engar cin Fare, cin byarp, HE 


em guin vuine ate La a cata, no nech vorard a cenn fap, 
or he cans Lanamnar coms, oc oenmat in aintb ocuy oom- 
nachaib, ocup copgaparb. Cro noo mbep m feppo a bo 
aipechar? ap Batis peenpan ho corciuys bere hy comer H 
bur bo amet, conach appa 

96 OF ayP OCU Spupp no apbaimm, mb mm nvom- 
nachaib, Sepiccol capyain Lapovain, oulere, camnenn, 
Tslanv. Dip v6 for folach. Imm vo ala cpde. 


eres i napiey, sn foe of malt, and a Fidlan Armeide of aim 


His Bes Tigi is furniture [of all kinds] both iron im: 
ments andvessels, Then he is an Aithech Baitsidhe lor of Bé- 
Ajireship],° if he be in his innocence without theft, without plun- 
Gan ieeons-womadin a man but on the day of battle, ora person 
who has given him defiant provocation, and that he has a law- 
ful wife, and that he observes the Fridays, and the Sundays, 
and the Lents. Why bas this man not obtained a Bé-aireship? 
Because it is the custom to have four or five in the Comarbshi 
of a Bé-Aire, so that it is not easy to call each of them a 
Aire. The feeding of two for him of new milk and groats or of 


‘J, the Dulse of the Lowland, Scotch. It is 
cy of botanists. 


‘or between [i Ni the Rhodymonia Palmata 

Moroga (or Caetano), (i.e. sausages) Asan example of the absurd at; 

and (neck, and breast gies in wi the 
pieces), and Dromana (backs or authors,not being able to make a word 
chines). The Furnaide (lean ments), Saxon, in every © 
and the Forcam (offal), or the cept 


measure of weight. andathisexpense, Ifthe person who 
(M8) Aithech Baitsidhe to inflicted the wound bad no house, 
lovee degreettne Alribip, eke the wounded pero ine tie Pes 
woun 

Siveratlaniicinice eatsshit’ was boant ex tvise tetie taaaers 
Hanan fWisenado-be: ener tha beatae or cor we 
copaney. : families 10 whom the offender be- 
a 


aipe v0 cat ae. brachad oe” 


nin be 


thech arm 
ba. 


| 
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Do Arpe Febra cro apa nerpey? bere 

Gecko ocup a pee pts Tin ba pan 
um. 0 .xx. 1, co nayichar oman 
fabalis ton) capes, Lor ade crate ie en 

mu Ic 

rime @ omenen very Shean dg bis or bar 
nay 3 cay UMA, OCU’ am 
pyran x as pees se eee i 
m im) ‘DO m mbiav. ‘Orc ma 

Mach eT sin SS enecLlann. Goma iy “na core 
Tes oo eneclann mn bo ays? tin. ‘A gnima.: Sec a 
naoma; pét a yet a praonaipt; pér & eral Tee 4 Fo- 
Forse, coup 4 Ppachemoesy Foy mbpurgnesc. — Imeamng core 


Bé-Aire-Febsa, why 0 called? Because it is 
rank and honour price are derived. He holds the : 
seven Cumals; a house of twenty-seven feet, with a backhoe 


Feed tes 





of fiftoen feet; @ share ina mill in which his 


his Dire for everythin, that ivan Sowa Enea 101 

‘What is it that entitles the Bé-Aire to five Seds for his Tp 
Answer: His deeds: A Sed for his Naidm; a Sed for his 

a Sed for his evidence; a Sed for his Aitire; = Sed for his arbitra- 


and also womon, did not goon Foluch 
to those who wounded but got 
its value and remained at own 


‘The class of food and attendance to 
which ch man was entitled was 
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Teoty, cragaic 4 Naiom, ocuy a part, oO SIT, CUP 4 
paonary. frachen Tptip; te Beste a 
“Al SPnry 1 Epippi, 1 corer, ino noms, 1 nvechmars, 1 
n é Pn camnenn no pailter vo cappun. Ni cep- 
ban 01 folearb in bo aig cepban o16 oljnu. 
Mbyurspey cro aia nerpep? "Di Lin a mpwige. Tip ep 
tm, cumal Lepuroe; bo aipe perpe bperte; bo ape 
co céch mn chpuch a chige, mna dcarb coparb: came 
cons mbiupib cons Lopsgarb; wabsé m ett bpue;, 
carpe Fosnuma polerepal, icp epna ocup Lorpce ocup chor- 
1% cons hérpevap;*” ammbup molarc, ocup Long forlete ; 


tion and for his judgment in Brugh-Law. He is a Toing of five 
Seds, that is what he is entitled to for his Naidm, his Raith, his 
Aitire, and his evidence. He is entitled to the feeding of three 
together with himself; three for him upon Folach. for 
him on second, third, fifth, ninth, tenth, and on Sundays. Strong 
onions for him, or salt meat with condiments, ‘Anythi that is 


r household furniture in its proper places: 
8 builor with ity spits and its skewers; a keeve in which broth 
is distributed; a serving with minor vessels, both irons and 
Eeeading troughs and weoben songs with their ladles =" awashing 


@) The Brugh Fer was one of the neighbours about set pa 


in order to afford safely connected with the Gothic 
{Bly ans to all pei Hien tpoeee tegen aad 
inter ae ee pubis ca pease: bia Saxonvete, Hwy, B Bur 
Tee Drphe in vise of bis elise, Burgh Borswehy A 


ter oped borough used is ethane, but it is al- 
to the Brey Lerten eles South arepemamnt ihe Wolis trick 
a \ided by other note 640, : : 
or er 
‘ares, in all 1 asl - 


‘Tho Crith 


Tana it” 
oc 


‘B6-Alre 
Febss. 


Gr. 


he 


Mbruigh- 
fer. 
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hea; cainvelbjia; fecha Wenaieeed Lomna; cal; cape: 
Bp chats ; CuMperes Diep Frochpann pe aa pi So 
G ot noeilm ve cen rpache; La fro 
oe te gona cechpa; ceme bichb cainvel 
caine! cen mech; os nopatam cons fats 
Ice mpo cpa gnima bo ag peipe byrche. One 
na erg VO Spf, an app ocup ran chopms. Fey ope 
ppurb cunptc pochLaro pcolcap aimechpurcce cach 
tine fon cpuid; ppubs St) FO PTA coLcaat]ei 0 
‘Lang saba' ye No efpurc, No;uad, NO 
FI Tapeyia cee a pam eave mach mn sage = 1 
cech parti: mach mbpacha; mach muy Luacha 


cont naige O14 cerchy; misch Beat yr epnna, Sete 

tige Lar: ach, pabato, murLenn,—acwie pure conve nat 
a tech .un. pose piehic, huge a Fee 

mucrorl, Lap Locg, Lispp camech. bo, va “ethers 

vom, fich muc, pichs comech; sae cues Popa, 

‘Dye, eoch es Than cpuan; pé mérch vec 1 calmen 











to i. 
= ae 
jue it. ii ost conan, aah en 
= uing ap ut al de, to ahaver (ar Nvasie v 
a rooting at times, to shiver (or 
Taek pande ay Vaeoa Gece ha hoes Pips get =, e 
under the earth, for the purpose of sustaining the visits of | z, OF 
bishop, d= n poets or afudee fie ofthe roads and {exrtbia aaa 
mentof all companies, He is a man who has three sacks in| i 
each quarter perpetuall, ta sack of malts desk of 
the wounds of hi q 
irons. has goven Hetipestin Kilsu e Seeo/ egg r it, 
snd in‘all that i grinds, a house of twenty-seven {Wat b 
of seventeen De RCIRIGS, sweny oes aoe 
cows, two bulls, six bullocks, twenty ty 
house-fed hogs, two sows, a riding steed, a 


3) Candelora, 1.6.0 itwand — (244) 
‘traigh Croan, 












Camvelbpa,.1. veil vypeat po « other places it may meun some | 
mbi in bneo corénemad oow: pe but L think the firet meaning is 
Ly & ‘ol teed cdc oumne), Mac true one. 

rl 


k il 
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Tatar cary humar y calla copec. Techrurs parcher rmbre Te crith 
Trot cays cen mmygy. Cechayda noillaca Leip acap a Heath om 
ben. 4 ben ingen 4 chomgparo 1 na chomp cecmumnceparp. fe" 

Op he maich alluga, a navom, a part, a plavnaipe, 

aicipe, 4 On, 4 arplicun; sen sarc, cen bpair, cen 5un 

‘oume. 704 chumal a chupepéice. D6 cone crmchuch, ber 

achige rey Sam mbiad ocup parm brad. Tsp a vam 1 

cust, Tuy v0 fop Folach: Imb vo corayipunv vo Spey. 

Snavro a chomppav. Sall v6.1 cpiypr, 1 corets, 1 nomaro,1 
Mvechmaro, 1 roonmnach. Imcoins pe peocu; ip Naroms 

part; ap ater; 1p perchem ;*) 1p proonaipe FU ;—Ipi & 

eneclann. dét tt .u. inoul cap a ‘oa oibreneny 
‘oiler a orol oimarch. Core peoie mn oppolggu a chige 
wichmaipe; bo 1 nvecpin mp; vapcaro inoLai ve; VarIc Ina 
06; colpoach 1 naipbip; pamaipeh iLlerchbepc; bo 1 mbepc, 
ocup aitgin 4 curse. Core peor 1 woul cya cech, ta Liap 
01 bypiwe o coma; vopearo 1 fleipe cit; vain 1 flere 
tuap; pamaipe 1 clert tip; colpoach 1 clere cuap. Dare 1 


teen sacks [of seed] in the ground. He has a brass pot in which sruig- 
a hog fits. “He has a suitable lawn in which sheep stay at all times “* 
without being driven off. He hus four friends with him and his 
wife. His ‘wite, the daughter of his own co-grade, in her 
Ee ae His oath is good, his Naidm, his Raith, hi 
evidence, itire, his loan, his lending on security and interest ; 
taust be] without theft, without robbery, without wounding [or 
ling] any person, Two Cumals are his Taurcreic, A cow 
with he ae areas te eis See Te oat of winter and sum- 
mer food, Three are his iy in the territory, ‘Three for him 
Folach; he is entitled to butter with salt-meat at all times. 
ignitari He is entitled to bacon on third, 
on tenth, on Sundays. He is a Toing of 
Naidm; he is a Raith; he is an Aitire; he 
jhe is a witness for them ;—that is his full honour 


Been as fue ia good: Five Seds for unlaw! 

3 a cow for looking into it; a Dartaid™ for 
from it; a Dairv” for taking two; a Colp- 
an armful; a Samaisc” for half a truss; a cow for a 
[restitution of the straw. Five Seds for going through his 
by breaking its door; a Dartaid for its [the 
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opov. Fopanu chuile a chumac vipech nayuol. Noep nua Tue Crith 
vIa sibs ay 
Dipech mmoa: vramolai vo chinv avaipe, vIpenap vag Zo" 
cheycarLl; viamroLai voneoch bip po puro, ompenop Vag5e- 
mun; oramvloi vi coppaib, vipendy vas appaib; orgm 
DO FPAIF, IN NUS ‘O14 Eppa; ‘Iam cochuj) cay cen, per 
inh, ocup aichsin. 
Oiler ceup inolerp immmro: Osler purve ocup pperpy- 
inn, Coup cra byoncay inn co comapove cinn ippurow ; 
innlepp ini bey apoou cinn; ‘vi Loarpgs orpenaicen peor 
mao ia chu o Let rapmoits. 
Mech vicmayice mmuilunn mpugpy, core peor, ocup 
wilpe mine meLap dicmaijc, coup Log aencch via coichne 
va mim. Dia ma bponvav, aimeclann caich apa ai, ocup 
aichsin La caipigelL mleche. Mava aich jo byonneop 
vich bo co nvaipce o vipe, ocuy aitgin. “Oiler ni 
Po bonnes mm, sc sopaimm cus) Fon Lap, ocuy 
appecha péc paverpner. Dine a pabalt, coic peor, ocup 
Mm conneoéd jo bponnraip ann. Diple a mucfolach, 
core peoic mucarb, ocup aichgin. "Ope « béla colpoart; 
4 Let via proba: Ria pé mbr, 1p colpuad 1 purdi. 
is higher in order. Breaking into his storehouse is the same fine Mtruigh. 
asthe dairy. He must get new rushes for its matting. Ln 
‘The fine of a couch: If it be from the pillow that a lock is torn, a 
illow is paid for it; ifthe part for sitting on iss of'a lock, 
cushion, is paid ; if the feet sre stripped, good shoes [i.e. a. co- 
are pat; if it be a lock from the back roof, new rushes are 
ma its matting; if it be an upsetting, a Sed for it, and restitution, 
Of what is lawful and unlawful for a bed: It is lawful to sit and 
recline on it; even though it should be damaged te the height of 


d 


i 


and restitution, with a fine for the grinding, If it be a kiln that is 
unlawfully damaged, a cow with a heifer is its fine, and restitution 
also, Any damage done to it is lawful, except what is torn down 
it, and its Bw bine, coverings, The Dire of his barn is five 
and restitution for every damuge done to it, The Dire of his 
Pee yaaa sent rigs and restitution. The Dire of his hatchet, 
a ; half of that for his Fidba®”, In the fencing sen- 
a Colpdach is the fine for it, 


9 Fidba, some kind of ill-hook. Its exact character may i 


3 f 
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The crith Lat pemibr bo 4 
tents a a Rit wipeclenté pee are Saino 


ana 
chintce Fave, coup nav éra peice thin ae 
chin rece 1 chaupeperce cele, Cant on 
Et tepe np pin? Somaine spain virb. 
a span pbs bir, Ap m1 vlig archech ‘mbqia 
Cere cum ip plat an carchech vin bo sipechup, mm oul 
FE parchce? 1n can mbip viabol naipech vet tae 
ann ary ifr 
"On ee Noe pembi bo arpecharbh,. bere onb 
veppcuguy via caupicpia céLev. tech, ape verre ¢ 
forb ve Fy 02, 41. DIabOL Maijich veups, Ochre peor 
aenech. hy op mpusfep, am m can vin wiabLap | 
mbo aipech a NO IP ai VEPa; ap Mm cuUMPpearE: aunm 
N§parv vopum, cra Vo plopmara ineclann, conn Am 
coins och pwory; rp narom, wp pare, yp atehap, op T fechem, sp 
ForFotisl A Fer-Fothlai, why so’ called? He takes precedence pare! 
BéAlron becanie” his Bé-aireakip extends to the payn u 
Ceiles by tha Coones of bile Suttle, Loic Bid cote RIE AINE 
which his own land cannot sustain, and which he cannot | 
land, and which he does not himself want, he gives as wage 
Ceiles, What are the profits of that man’s cows? An 
he Ra arate The value of the milk of 
in he gets. For an Aithech is not entitled 
nal is  Flaith, When does the Aithech become 
out of the Bé-Aireship, entitled to go into a lawn 7¥) 
he has double as much as the Aire- it is then he is an 


Desa. 
When» Bé-Aize ls onid to be lode of BERGHE: 


sapetienity fete thea Uo He yaat of bis Olle Ea 
ire Desa until he has two wit tan Los oe 
has. Eight Seds is his honour price. It is 
















he is counted, when he doubles the property e 
then he is an Aire- for sha die OF tke ope ade is 
Sa stare calaay to that, tl his honour 

o! 4 


He is a Toing 


t Seds; he is a Naidm, a 
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ona uu. Cecheopa cumalar a ch c. Do cona The crim 
Lees WEE Ohrennan bly esi: Colpoach Penn Lee ints 
m mbliavain nails tin. cpaigro pieic 4 chech; « um. noee fi 
0 ay) . Cechpap Lin a vama;: Im co cappun v6 v0 OC. 
06 por polach. Fupyunvut cechpap Sall vo hi 
cperpy, 1 6u. Cr, beet anvechmaich, + nvomnach. 17 on 
Hltav fo apcain Fenechup: 
a Olsic eric Royeiatb 


ay ba ei 

opaigh ann-plaich Let aichsin— 
mome mogery mana vert peore poepac 
TEHANC .u. peor cunvayes 
combi of nmnpaic naichgina, 

ap icbaill Let o faiLl necpmache. 

Aspe Corppng cro spanepep? Apin mi conypengacusch, 
ocur yM, ocup fenow cap cenn 4 chenmml. Na olag «plan 
voib Fo cup bel, ache acnoaimec vo chinpech, ocuy: aup- 
Labyiai pemiv. ip hé ape pine mnpin; cobem sell cap 
Ceann o fine vo TIS OCtT PEND, OCUP sef CejOD, 1a CHNOS- 
Han vo ples. Cra merc in sill vo ben? Fell core 
soinev’ 100 mb1,—v1 ay'g5ac, No uma, no buy, Cace plana 


a suitor, and a witness for them. Four Cumals is his Taur- rer-fothlal. 
ereic. eae is a cow with her accompaniments every second 
year, a Colpdach Firend®’) with her the other year, Twenty-seven 
feet his house; seventeen feet his back house, Four is the num- 
ber of his retinue: they get butter with condiments at all times. 
Four for-him on Folach, fle Ant entitled to entertainment pratt 
Meat for him on third, on , om ninth, on tenth, on 8. 
t is of this grade the Fenechas says: 
‘The true Flaith is entitled to excess 
In accordance with his counting. 
The An-Flaith receives but half restitution— The 
If the price of the damage exceeds not ten Seds, eta e 
Tt is five lawful Seds he receives, 
Which amounts to a perfect, faithful restitution”, 
—for one-half is forfeited in lieu of the despotic rule, or lordship, 

An Aire-Goisring, why so called? Because he binds the people, Aire-Cots- 
the king, and the synod for his tribe. They are not bound to give ""® 
him afee for binding engagements; but {hy conbede to Midlekdar 
ship, are to speak before is ue them. at : Secu ieee 
chief); he gives a pledge for his people to kin syno rO* 
fessional men, to restrain them in prion ie the law]. How 
is the pledge he gives? A pledge of five Seds of whatever 
it may bow silver, of bronze, or of yew. What is the Slan 


16} See note 503, App. p. 484. 
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BU pronayy; 50 cere; alpeo naoma; eluo pachargip; Tecrin 
oul cyte aici im mi or chuat pur; cace Foy 4 enech. wa. 
Cere cro 01 Mg D1 anéarb neich mna am. pa? Tn. Nach f3°* 
pal ap Lenna ainech oume bie 4 cy oca oninach, .1. pLérc, OC 
oouy upee, ocup anayc. ped aru cécamup emu mn 
mivénmay pia voinib, acay yn sell nao pulpy py dichepach, 
im cuper imoppo, ico nech acball cpa mignimu; anaipc, 
penarc m mroenmas pep Lebopn. 1cé poola: bo ampech inpo, 

cach ngpav bep ppuchiy alatt. 

‘MO INNPCanaire Fava inns flarée. 

Fopur orice a natal 0 veip co pis. Ciplip purlletca 
Fopyurinb? Arechr. Cacesc? Arn véppa, si ecat, 
oiple ayow, sift capi, ain fopssaill, canaiypt pig, ocuyr 
Wg. Cro nora paepao? Anvéy, a nolipio cab ae, cro becc, 
cro eae Carp. Carcci veip flachar? Dés olisro [pop 

S. p. 419] comvicin vane. ‘Oichuppin cecheopar 
véip) vo Flaitib: Sen chomorciu chuaite; 4 v4n 4 cust, 
im vdn chips, no cénaip chug 1 cuart, pechip vdn 


without having regard to his honour; false witness; false testi- Aire-Coin- 
mony; an intentional fraudulent knotting; to abscond from his "© 
tee: to brenk through his pledge in anything for which 


What is it that washes from a person’s face [i.e. his honour] these 
seven blemishes? Answer. Every foulness that attaches to a per- 
son’s face fi,e, honour], there are three things to wash it—viz., 
Ses four and water, and linen cloth, What Sleic is: firstly, 
a of the misdeeds in the presence of people, and a pro~ 
mise not to return to them again; the water now is the saving 
restitution given to the person who has suffered through the mis~ 

cloth—the penance of the misdeeds according to books, 
the divisions [or distinctions] of the B6-Aires, every 
rae takes of the other, And after these the 


dessaowisdge to waka ste a Vics from a Bola to & Grades of 
How many grades of distinction are these divided into? "* 
Which are they? Aire-Désa, Aire-Echtai, Aire-Ard, Aire- 
isi, Aire-Forgaill, Tanaisi Ri, and a Ri. What is [it] that enno- 
them? Their Deis,*” the rights of each, whether small 
Question. What is the Deis of a Flaith? They are 

j owed the protection of their rank. Four rights belong to a 
pene breecciptive protection of the Tuath; his rank in the 
‘Tuath, with his rank of leader, or Tanist leader in the Tuath, 
each rank of them; his bond Ceiles,* his free Ceiles, his Sen- 
oo A cea ne follower. ‘There were two kinds of 
Firbis and OWurry's ries. Ceiles,Ux0 Saer Ceile or free venant, and 
@") Ceile, a tenant, a dependent, a the Daer Ceile or base Ceile. See 
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vaptarm cach samp, cone paimmbiuy v6 6 a. cels sial- Te orin 

apes *Deich ean 4 Retr Foy citi o calaino co han i ei. 

Of hé moc amped, ocup ave aipech, ila ae 4 chip), rip hut 
ev, ocap enncar. Tech wn. o} cS 

ew parol Me He oche Serena’ cona tinchyy ia aa 

cay, cons Lan i") chigs aiped, im ote Amoich Bx 16 ym. 


aecompani 

house of twenty-seven fect, with a back house to suit; eight beds 
with their furniture in it. Water vessels, pots, with the full 
supply of vessels” of an Aire’s house, with keeves. He guards 


©” For Cai, Le. upon coshering dip it into a certain stream, and to 
from tho Kalends to Shrovetide, aa tho takeite fullof water, ote. Ana drink- 


on one pight's while ‘of silver, of 
making their their bronze, or of wood. In the life of St. 
Ceiles (tenants). Mac Firbis’ Gloss, the Leabhar Breac, and in 
The Irish Cai, re- the rete seep 
sponded to the Welsh Kylch, or pro- king of Tatfiahad a 

gress. Somowbat tothe Cai thatis,a richly 
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ypu ciip. ceo ap nepep? — Aji mv» 1p Corpech a cimul, The cre 

cour “Ai Mayrow. .tnt, cerls 2x20, Lapurroi—céte ceikt wx. ina. 5.0. 
Sialna, a Li 2c. ek 4 chéilr pralna: cech- $4! 
eorp bat cona timehuch 06 htavarb, uw. colpacha pin, 
sour pé varpcro: cach Saimpro, cons pambivo. Oche cumala . 
4 ic 6 Cecheor bar cons cimeat bép 4 cai5), 
Ochcap a vdm ina cuaich. Seyup fo Lerch. Imb cocap- 
punn 06 00 sper. Ochcap pop poluch. Forpugue ochcayp. 
Tb vo cocapnpunn ocup coiim no app, ap tc Selle, 1 nvipy, 1 
cpp, 1 corcary, [1 nomaro], 1 noechmaro, t noomnach. Fier 
yeor a eneclann. Immup coms, 1p narom, 1p parch, 1p stern, 
 Fechem, 1p plaonaip Fi. Ac compen mac cya cen 
aipech, cen aplicuo. Tyucha Lanamna aice pop car o ca- 
Lame co hime, op ipa lin biavca bip 4 Lin pop car. Nor 

0 XN 4 Tech, 4 nor x. 4 aipcha. Oche mmvar 
qn erg, cona nos cincap org) dips chips, im pe bpochpacha 
CONS COPUP TINCaIp, ITY copearLLi coup Saimmu puro. Sype- 


Aire-Tuisi [leading Aire], why so called? Because of the fact Aire-Tuls. 
that his race perior, and that he takes precedence of the Aire 

Ard. He hastwenty-seven Ceiles—fifteen bond Ceiles, twelve free 
Ceiles. His bond Geiles: four cows with their accompaniments to 
him from them, and five Colpdachs Firind and six Dartaids 
winter, together with their summer food. Eight Cumals are hi 
Taurereic from his king. Four cows with their accompaniments are 
his Bes Tigi. Bight are his suite in his territory. Six his Foleithe. 
He is entitled to butter with condiments at all times, Eight upon 
Folach, The maintenance of cight. Butter with condiments is sup- 
plied them, and ale or new milk, heis entitled toit on second, 
on third, on fifth, on ninth, on tenth, and on Sundays. Twenty Seds 
are his honour price. He is. aToing, he is a Naidm, he is a Raith, 
he is an Aitire, he is a plaintiff in a suit, and a witness for them, 
Lead if he is sued, without litigation, and without borrowing. 
He has thirty couples on Coshering from the Kalends to Shrovetide: 
for it is in proportion to the amount of his Biatha,* his number 
upon visitation [Coshering] is, Twenty-nine feet his house, nineteen 
[feet] his back-house, Eight beds in the house, with their fur- 
niture equal to the house of an Aire-Tuisi, with six es) prow 
perly furnished with pillows and sitting cushions, Suitable furniture 


(90) Seo note 47 
a em Barothaeh means make up six noch aes 
binokes", oem translated casion required ; ing cushions 
fovaltendy menticusl es peotebia ins etn bmn ontdons 
are already , it is probable at a 
that the meaning of the passage is were made of skins stuffed with fea- 
‘that he should have six spare blankets, thers 
‘with a suitable number of pillows and 


A 472. si cushions, #0 that be could 
sine oan six additional 
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colpoaige pyunn, ocup nor noarpraroe ced Saimpio, cons The Erith 
* bu. eer véac 4 eneclann. meh Col: wines 
Havom, 1 Pas, P aieryy, ip pechem, sp praonayy pau. Fi pa) 
cen anes, cen aiplicu cta chacepa. Nor cumala a chau} 
eperce o map lait. Cérce bar cona chimtug ber 4 chige. 
Nonbup « vam inna cuat, Mopprerep foleche. imm vo 
cotappon, ocup pall, ocop eurpm no app, dy 1c gellar t 
NIFTY, 1 Cupp 7 corer, in Nomad, 1 NvEsmare, 1 nOOMNach. 
Trea cparged a cec, rx. Tparpeo aipcar. A ppeatar cige, 
a Foluv, a cleée, a ech ppem, a comopap caé paiche, a cec- 
muincepup 4 copurp olagro. 

Tanayy) NF. ceo aya nepep? Ay int Fyupaicer cusch 
hints [vo jigiz] cen copnum fp. Core pencleche 
Lapp yech ayng poypgeill. Dechnebuy a vam 1 cua; o6- 
cap poleits; vechnenbup fo folach; co cecnu éépup; co 
ninnpicur clerte ; collin ecelipainey co comopay ceé parche; 
co cecmuncepuy vligro. ech cumale: « chauppepecc. Sé 
bat bép a tige. Tyta peo a enechclann. Immup coms, 
IP Harvom, ip pach, i arcyn, 1 Fechem, ip Flaonaire Fu. 
Fepchor cen aipet, cen aipluccav cia tacpar. 


their accompaniments, and six Colpdachs Firind, and nine Dartaids Airy 
rong winte, toguiber with their summer-food. Fifteen Seds are ***** 
his honour price. He is a Toing, a Naidm, a Raith, an Aitire, 

a plaintiff in a suit, and a witness for them. He pays without liti- 

Fee ss without borrowing when sued. Nine Gumale are bis 
‘auroreic from the great Flaith, Five cows with their accompani- 
ments are his Bes Tigi. Nine are his company in his territory. 

are his Foleithe. He gets butter with condiments and bacon, and ale 

or new milk, for he is entitled to them, on second, on third, on fifth, 

on ninth, on tenth, on Sundays. Thirty fect his house, twenty feet 
his back house. His household furniture; his wealth; his prime 
cattle; his bridle steeds; his working implements for the work of 
Hee eee Est the yeas} bis wile according to estab- 


We 

‘Tanasi Righ [the tanist of a king}, why so called? Because it is Tana high. 
the whole territory [or people] that el ‘im without opposition to 
him. He has five Sencleithe more than the Aire-Forgaill, ‘Ten 
are his company in the territory; eight his Foleithe; ten not 
} with the same legal propriety; with the worthiness of 
achief; with his full complement of horses; with implements for 
of each quarter of the 3 with a lawful e§; wife. 

Cumals are his Taurereic. Six cows are his Bus 1 ; 


5 
e 


his 
Aitire, a party in a suit, and w witness for them, He pays 
without coure igusion, or borrowing on a pledge, if he is etic / 
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‘crith Ri, cyo spa nepep? anvi chumateur 

a os {eum Fon a ae Camp py poola: conan 
= Teo pools. Cates? Rn bony at lnecenpil gee 
cnn, Rii benn cecamup, cev op a nepen? Ip he pi cuarchr 

inpin, Lap mbiac un. npparo pene cona fopooLab nate 

HAW pK op ic he benna flaca oo puipmypum Un. * 
= enechclLann—cumal ceé pyrmpparo bir fo 4 ¢umatcu. Imup 
ga gd epnig Pelias 

ore ‘pam na page een polerchiu; pet a 

folach 4 copup biaca, D1 cumal .x. « caupepetce 


Rii binven, cv apa nepepproe? amvi ap nauppar va 
: aunioenie rate aber e 
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him ; for are the horns of a Flaith which we have oned. 
Seven Ci are his honour price—a al for Pp 
oe ob pelt i Sa le is a Toing, he is a Naid 
a Raith, he is an Aitire, he is a plaintiff and « witness for 
He pays without court litigation or borrowing on a 
sued. Twelve men are his company in his territo 
Foleithe; ten on Folach according to his prescribed Iai 








oe Gig Se esespatia, why so called? Because he is the le 
wry iin be ie tte Ling of tures incite, us rota 

pany ; is i t or of “tel 
tha Eight Cumals are his honour price; for be takes m 
hostages (or pledges)—two, or three, or four, as it is anid [by 
cither the Fenechas or Cormac Mao Airt]. — 


(0) ‘There were three grades of “ ‘or Righ Tuathas under 
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“Rar Micuaproou mepcparo pechr, 
Na cemosaro mere mad, 
‘Olagro cumal Foy 4 peche 
Do 4 vie Dan”, 
Cech pidic a 04M ma CHAI; Da peace 
Lerch Core aed véce 4 chaupcperce. bce mbat b 
Bea Ip vifolars pi buven: Oéc cumala apa gellar a 
re ‘Gene TONS, 1p Narom, wy pach, 1p acy, 1p pechem, 
Wate FMu; Fepchor cen apeé cen amlicuv cia 
u 
i bunaro cech ecinn, ono, cro apa nm 2 Apanvi y 
cumaécu a Cunops bio cech cenn nap cmmarns 4 che 
ord: huape Pee cet cenn bey cperpar inni b 
aye pil pupech mpm. Oa un. cumala a enechc 1 — 
huaipe mbice yi ocup custs: fo cumatcu ocup 4 chunopmius. 
Immcoing, va um. cumalat, 1p norom, ip pach, ip acipe, if 
Bete Piaonayy tet ie 4 04m inna cuatt; yeche 
= a Ha ee ve 
"Oiyo TW ch, ocu ni é As ocu arp, 
vaib pares Lee polae a bane v0% nase uapctiog ob 


“The of Michuaird of moderate inebriations, 
Who obscures not his intellect with heavy intoxication, 
He is entitled to a Cumal and seven, 
Fourstar en ae hs compuy i hr tr 
men are his com in his territory; twelve men 
ape Cumals Bane Taurcreic. Eight cows his 
of companies is non-Folach : Bight Cumals 
io. nae for hie Folach. He is a Toing, he is a Naidm, 
ith, he is an Aitire, he is a party in a suit, and a witness 
ie te he pays without litigation or borrowing when sued. 


of all chiefs, why so named? Because of the The 


irae rae eae 
duced to obedience by his own 1 Mot ray ana eh ee 
He ye oe ne Slayer ings. 
honour price twice seven Cumals is,—for 
do be under his power and his direction, He is a 
seyen Cumals, he is a Naidm, a Raith, an Alin ayo 
suit, and a witness for them. Thirty are his company in his terri- 
perpreven, wenczed his Foleithe when governing the people. 
A king eh Beek king, and » Brugaid, ore non-Folach 
among the tes of ¢ people; he is entitled to half the Fo- 
lach of every grade for his lawful son, for his wife;—for it is 


(Ts nonsustainable that is, if he wound for his Folack Ockrusa—it was 
to him in his own house. See 5.39. 
the house of tho man who inflicted the A. 


i 
z 
2 
g 


te 
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<ocompac 0 cyuch. cuaich) cammse, com: '0 O€N- The Crit, 
os Ip me nh ioe oenoch, act jopedip ni selluy. ieatep 3. 


cy. Caceac? Fell plagao, sell pechege, sell campos, ap 
1 as Semple anypin. "i : oh 
cap lay a0 Aca choopar o js vo Fw a 
archaea ? byes Carveac? Slogas 7 epich es manors rm 
imonaive plogyo thay; plosuo co hoy cynehs py fopeyin 
yip ocup vlagyo, come porb cach no cayove; plosuv cop 
cyich py cust apacLui. 

4 caar van, ceicheopiar pechrg) seLlup yng pop 4 cuaicha 
Caveat? Rechrgs1 fenechap cécamup; 1© cuscha vo 
veguipecs ip pS no vevlucha na ceopar pechrga: ele, 
ip pi vo Venmmmapss; pechrga 1a cach comaommaim 
Filia co jo oluchac 4 cuacha rajom ap nammsa conbbs 
orb; occup pechtga tap nounebar; ocup pechrge jg, 
amail pon gab pechess qs Carl, la Maman 
Teopar pechcgai aca copia vo jus vo FIull pop a cuacha: 
Rechrgai vo invapbbu echrapemul, >. pn Saxanu; ocuy 

1 FM Cusp copao; ocup pechtc cpeccme avanna, 
amail pon ngab pechra Avamnain. 


people, and a convention of the government of the h Tt Ovtigations 
is the that congregate, and contribute to the fair. Peo 


King does not bind them to » fair, because it is only when it is 


Abia, Kee weny pledge is a kin, ted to from his 
ly a entitled to from hi Rights of 
Peres ttaee Which are they ? 4 pledge for Iboatings im pledge = : 
ant x pledge for peace, for all these things are for the good 
of the people. | 
It is asked, how many hostings it is right for a king to bind upon 
his people? Three. Which are they? A hosting within the terri- 
tory forthe of preparing a beyond it; a hosting to 
the boundary of the territory to proclaim right and law, whether it 
PE Lesa el a hosting over the boundary against an 


and it is the king that enforces them: a after a bade 
been broken them, to consolidate his people then, so that 
be not ;and a right after a mortality; and the right 


K absuviows in thy lounrry Yow. yon 
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ow prochitl; Cécuin vo veicpiu milchon ore corponn; The crim 
Tapmoain vo Lanamnay; sas ‘00 pecharb ech; Satan Ten tk. 8 
v0 bpechairb, wi 

Acase cy coichneva Fup na pure copav (No CocpaD) 
Upc bech pW wm choipe sap noul cynic; corchmuo roy 
né! age via Folsrv, achc ni po furceporlec via SuIn; 
rorchmuch 144 Deges sy ap mo vorli olvday son, huape 

« enech, 

cal ES ocup ip ceécar vo Venum bid WS? Fens: 
nio ai pili Cavesc pro? Por rerojgeat 
FOP 4 comLonn, co cpéZoa m pep cpa persch. ponwoter 
Lila cee ocup apic ngorb 1 por. Fen benay cam oen 

ym nav purdle. Pep fopsarb cimbro cen auplun. 
poygarb ecLann ap beLarb plusrs, co cure v1 sen foprssub. 

Aeasc ono cp auppach nao acclavac p57 Crppech apt 
cusich sproli oco mnopue; eppech im can mbip pr a 
nechcaip na chuaé paveipin, mani poo our; erppech 
mferpee plabytst 1 nvichparb, rap curoeche cay cyrch.  do- 


government of the tribe; Tuesday, at chess; Wednesday, seeii 
nubs coursing; ‘Thureday, a the ploasares of love; ‘Briday, “= 


te 
‘There are three fastings which bring no disgrace to a king: [Fast- The fastings 
ing], when the king has a boiler which has leaked ; fasting ‘when % * Hn 
has ran away with his ies, but no men have been 
sent to kill him [the absconder]; g after being refused [his 


te pri 

Quere. Who is it that is fit and lawful to make the food who mead 
of aking? A champion of three captures. Which are they? A Shy) "** 
man-captive whom he captures in his combat, after he has pierced 
the man through bis shield, A man who has captured a man in 
living caption, and whom he has captured on the battle-field, A 
man who slays an ox with one stroke without default in the deed. 

A man who captures a Cimbid or “ victim" without a scuffle. A 
man who captures an assassin (or outlaw) in the front of an army, 
until he falls by one thrust. 

‘There are three extraordinary levies, which a king is not held Lovies for 
responsible for; a levy upon a territory in revolt into which {ine tnot 
he goes to subjugate it; a when he has an extern king reroosible, 
with him in his own territory, if his court is not suflicient to sup- 

a 


ply him; a levy of dry cattle in a waste, after having gone 
© A condemned wi failure of heirs, confiscation, eto., and 
for erime, or a “nexus” who management hich had not as 
had become “ See note #70 yet been assumed aus 
on Naidm, ante, App. p. 470. thorities. It 
oe That is wi had come the ownership of which was di 


into the hands of the chief through etc, Tho Brugh of the district 
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Penner cimmiveche; fey Poesitit OF FoSNiim 01 DOETI- Me Crith 
huy 01 ooep uropey- 1 bi occas 4 NO}; Opt HR tap, & 


| 
| 


Cra Lin 01 ampard op site La pig? Cechpap, .. png, ocup 
remehich, ocup 04 cacbtsio, ite a nanmann. Ite aca 
chopar vo burch 1 foicpu caige 5. apa choemzecht 
tag immach, imaig 1 tech. Fep sill vo sislonarb py 
amop. Cia mavpin? Fep Lop mb cip vin. cumal, pops 
4 fecaib rey Flach ocup anvom, ocup chomp pem ceécar 
Frpesi mop. Da ama rappudin; ecerp roppudib; cpurcr 
tappuds ; suplannassy copay, cLepamnas « naipciup porrpr. 
Ip innleé clin, pochLu pennro: pepsgnio pn FopNger nvopyP; 
4 chapp ap beLarb cechcipnaes vo pez, Fy cumarce chupm- 
TIS Li ha Flota Fyn shan Orr inpin bro coemceche 
v0 6; Hel rappuoi; byichem roppuviw; 1 ben, no « 
Byichem Fupuros innisy; qo sappwos; Fel orchma 1 nglayib 
2 naipeiup fochla. 
from death, a man whom he has freed from jail,“ a man whom Right of a 
eed {rom the condition of a Cimmid or “victim”, a man nieheus. 
from the servitude of bond Bothach-ship or bl 
ip. He does not have a man whom he 
field; who has been forced to retreat, or 
led, neither for castigation, nor for friend- 
many body-guards-men are proper for a king? Four, 
“man, a over = meee bivacap are A Lawes It 
proper to the southern part of a king’s hou: 
on the outside of his house, tae plain, a ieee 
man of the hostages these behind. What jis bis 
? A man who has the land of seven Cumals, recognizable for 
his chief and his church, and his own lawful 
peste by these ates a Belcan id 
i F bebins 8¢; pi ers, horn 
Y prom a lamer Ete. Tn the other 
champion’s seat: warriors to guard the door; 
of them wibarbaciny habe jeer 
Flaith’s privileged Ceiles behind them :— 
ies who are the companions of the Flaith; hos- 
it ese ; judges behind these; his wife, or his judge, 
ind samy kings behind these; unredeemed 
the east side of the champion’s couch. 
arrestation. A to be the trno of the Ei 
to bein ‘word gaol Jail O; French, poolesteote 
the Portuguese, gala, alian, 
and not Latin, cave, as is a 
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crih = Ru cuaite. “Oi pepaib beers Late onse sn | 
BE cus PAoerpin Fa carpoeds. lipo Nr 
eppurc, 01 bala ecely1 coup cuaich ‘enact _eaverin, 
nt cuach vampao WE ocuy iam 
yor ngelac, "Oan foly aes ot Fem "obee eT 
purehiy, 1n Nig fa eppuc? Ippurchis Ferd, aa pepe dial 
Wg folich epeicme. ba iy Ls Bid ed Ono agli pie pis. 
ischip Gre La yug poo bo byrchim cavern. <Amail 


Theretioue Ri Tuaithe. Twel his retim when for 
tis" of a Tuath, they Sera fed by. the pli pa 


“iehow sions. ‘Twelve men now are the retinue ate pepe Fo 


rotinue 
now is twelve men. Which is the high 
‘ bishop is higher, TiS huey tee 
bishop, however, raises his knee to a king. 
1 vl fora King to ave a judge with bin though Be i 
aan he As the Law of Fenechas says 
“If he be 


Occupations 


ot te Ale Who Jt king’s lawful rights 








The Crith 
Me te’p. 7, 
vc. 
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ou Lerb, 

i tea miach ; 
molauga Luss nviqn. 
“Dip naupbar. 


O vaycaro 


vochum colpoarsi, 
co edie pécu empic™. 


are given, 


Sect 


fines are promised, 


increasing the amount of Dires,— 
The Dire of inheritance, 
From a Dairt to a Dartaid. 


Up to a Colpdach, 


And to five Seds it progresses, 


(7) Smachtaib miach, * sack-fines™. 


or simple fines under the general law. 
Miach, in its originnl litera’ and gene 
ral sonse, moans a sack, and is frequen- 
tly used in the sense of bushel, 

can, bucket, or other vessel 

shape or material ; but in such cases it 
appears to have been so called from its 
bemg able to contain the same quan- 
tity as the Miach or sack; eg. the 
Miach Lestar, n anck vosrel, that is a 


which 
or sack. ae in Bo Fitders iv ie 
express|, to & water 
tur. way the vasea just mentions; tbe 
may have indicated its 


cality. 
for fn which varied so h 

the kind of and with the locality, 
is modera e 


ne 


oats. 


ij 
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2 A LAW TRACT WITHOUT A TITLE, ON THE CLASSES OF 
SOCIETY. 


‘This Tract will be found interesting in conection with the foregoing one, a» 
it gives the titles of the different state officials by whom the government was 
administered, and a brief but distinct account of the rank, privileges, duties, 
and responsibilities of each, and of several other grades and officials of anciont 
Gnedhelic society not mentioned im the Crith Gablach. It forms in the vollum 
‘MS. H.3. 18. T.C.D., one of 2 series of tracts on the classification and privileges, 
eto, of the various grades of loarned mon, and of the ordors of the ancient Irish 
Church. The descriptions of these olnsses are bricf, but it has not been thought 
necessary to give them here, especially as the subject of the classification of 
the learnod classes will bo treated of in the Ixrropuctrox. 


Cipliy nv ceécaroe misvletra? Min: 4 pe «xx. HEIR 
ae, a. Tor, Ri Rs, Rig Tuardr, Are Fopgitl, dine Apo, 
Aye Ture, Asie Depa, Arpt nee Jona, Anppuch, Dae, 
oh ag a etplachen Fa bs Dd dipe, Tae 
Sing eychiuv, Far Fa 
Boge Stag dntet Darcre, ona nat aoa 


Smvach Dpochtarge. 
Baalage Jay miadaigedc mveoLaro ip na mavleé- 
mm: Ano Co pepcap cia meic + napcarchen cot 


oe erp 4 Lin, ocuy 4 nusire; ici 4 mbiachao, ocup a 
Nepamn; yi 4 NZwn, ocur a nowpun; icip a Pap, ocup a 
panusee: Wifi 4 FAepam, ocup 4 TuUpyitu_sd; icp) 4 nenec- 

nN CUT a Nenechpurce, ocur a neneésjy. 

How many recognized titles of honour are there? Answer: Titles ot 
Twas Ti 0 hi ae ing, ii ot tls foe 


Destexona, Aire Aire Desa, Aire Pine, 
itgeidearaths Don Flaith re teh Pattbees Fiaithem Oenes- 
Peo Sr ‘Aire ‘Tuisi, Huaithne, Seirthiud peg ne Fas 


B6-Aire, Tanaise- 
[Se genteel Aithech-Baitse, Oinmit, Mi 
Reim, Riascaire, Sindach Brothlaighe. 

Whiat is the extent of their lawful Letty, shed Shay eae Sees 
each rank of these distinctions? Answer recognition, until "6 
it has been ascertained bad ave to Ye allznedl i acho 
both as to their retinue and his own person ; as to his Bisthad, 
and their Esain ; a3 to their wounding, and their 3 as to his 

d his hudh; as to his Faesam® and his Tarrthu- 

gadh; as to his land, and his Enechruice, and his Enechgris. 

©) An explanation of these terms will be found in the Inraopucriox. 
VOL. 1. 33 
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Log cimeva vo curhalab caimb— #3. 18} 
co «un, parser aichipne [arepme] a 
ceno cata cumoren”. 
Comoiliuy O14 OIZuIN, No DIA Popugud, No Hpuarde spp 
“Ris cuattt commer co 4 sun.: 
olsgyd 014 papugad poeo spuarde, 
cumal impute co « pete, 
pathurchen pacpbpeeur) Copmarc”. 
dane Apo, a. Fors ill, a. cap cenn cusite; com: rer 
4 c4in ocur 4 cayroe, ocup m1 he ap 00 nape Sethe ns 
wliged plata; ocur bey Bak Na Cuata, ocup if NE ay 
vo naipe. “Oligro 4 paepbiachad copurce xxx, oc Leapugud 
cuaite, Oligrd .un, Leé cumal smypeice ora vorguin, via 
Tague, smasl wbepc Copmac: 
Aine Apo aijto neme 
cone tcuaite cepais, 
LSS v1 papusuy, 
a “AIT, 
Leg ae cumal, 
6p) 646 Nupconn co purce .un.”, 


The price of a Cimid“” of precious Cumals— mR. 
To seven his fine progresses 
Tn lien of every violation of right”. 
He is entitled to equal retribution for his Diguin, and for his Sa- 
rughudh, and for his cheek reddening. 
* Rig Tuatha, to seven his fine progresses; Big Tuatt 
or his Sarughudh, for his cheek reddening he is entitled 


Aire Ard, i.c., who testifies, ie. in behalf of the people; and he Aire ard) 
spe ‘under laws and treaties, and they cannot bind him in '"#"* 
ission to the chieftaincy laws; and he vindicates the people, 
and it is a king that binds him. He is entitled to his free main- 
Lace ge at ar det lg Re territory. He is en- 
titled to seven full half Cumals for his Diguin, for his Sarughudh, 

Be tedieg Und or ied mccimaty 
MAY L ganc! 
For the ion of bis people, 
He is entitled for his Sarughudh, 
Also for his rank-Esain, 
To seven full half Cumals ; 
From every chief as far as seven”, 


(37) See note 487, App. p. 44. 
338 


BLO 1. 
4 » 


Alro Tulal. 


Aire Desa. 


a. 
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Axpe Tupi: v0 fet Fine comcenel vo co jE, ocuP 4 Po 
flabja. "Oligre puoptuached oon rt Ean bya aenEn 
tuarte, Teopa tet Cumala ina seam, ocup m4 papugus, 


we mrercuy Copmacs 
“Cain es ‘v0 cach anus cif, 
DIA PApUHUd, Vid eparn, 
Teoria Lempe Letcumala, 
La vrabul purnpruw cm ang 0", 
‘DePs, .1. Fey conse very nachap cour 4 crenachap, 
amail arcora pam, ocup vo Taipchro. Ol 
veiinebuip 00 4 cuart., "Oligrd cumal cad ain co moppe- 
‘ola payiugus, no ora mt 
pr 7 ele x ive 
ord IN, DIA PApUsuy, 
lige phan cata 
cat am co moprepesyt, 
La viabLao enya 
‘00 copcaibh' ms 
Ay ne pinoarhap, 1. ‘DO et pine orambr 
co ‘ae "Lig reerbiecheo an, pal gasieo Pree 
cata Lame co cerhpup 014 papusud no 01a eran; wt DICe 


cup Copmac: 
Aire Tuisi. He is known to be of a tribe equal in family 
and personal property toaking. He is to the free main- 


is entitled to a full Cumal 


Aire Fine, be it known, ie., a man who is of family of equal rank 
Ng anes Eis a etd e in See males from 
is tribe [territory]; is enti to a Cumal one as 
far as four for his Sarughudh, and for his Esain, ret aie fa ee 


[os a) 
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“ Ame pine pinvachap a tetra, Fa tap, 
DIS PapEsUy v1a Tyomppeparb, “ 
Poeo aip invligas, ee oigce epamn, 
vligrd cumal caéa Lame co gecbpatls 

Jona, «1, Fep oca mb1 pochpaict vo macurb bepap v0, ocuy 
v0 bparmd, comb: xxx, wc Zarpgevad. “Oligrd paepbrachad 
U1, Hoca Fine; LIF Lee cumal co cap dia popugur, 
‘D14 epam, uc OVA Copmac: 

“Jona an miumpaé, 

plome Corppre Lipeéaip 
eta Oligr0 016 ae: 

41 epain an fipy— 
Thiers fs Let cumal— 
co Tp FiIu ferpen, 
La Santas ley 
Connma iméapeap Copmac". 

Anppuch, «1. pep imoich amennuc ocup acmé Hum oume 
00 n Cod Cpermpi V0 certpIb parchuid na bliadna. Mh ber 
warTIy .xx. Pr cpich 4 neécaip. Saepbrachav vo cata Lete, no 
Baca clete ina cuaich; oligrd cyan cumaile via payugud, 
ocur Dia epain; ocup DLE Haipced mparc ma eneclann: 

* Aire Fine let his lawful rights be known, Atro Fine. 

For his Sarnghudh, for his heavy insult, 
For his unlawful satire, for his rank-Esain, 
He is entitled to a Cumal from each to four”. 
me ive, epee ie eee ica ae te 
broth num men, 
is entitled to fiat iaabehanas for six wit his parker he is entitled 
to a half Cumal from each, to three for his Sarughudh, for his 
Esain, ut dixit Cormac: 
“‘Idna the arrogant man, 
Cairpri Lifechair defined 
The fine for his Sarughudh, 
For the rank-Esain of the man,— 
He is entitled to a full half Camal— 


Ansruth, ie, a man who vindicates his people and his terri- Ansruth. 
tory. He has the killing of a man in each division of the four 
quarters of the year. docs not have less than twenty men 
going into a neighbouring territory. He is entitled to free main- 
tenance from e acs fem om Gouna, weeny cat in the ators De 
is entitled to one-third of a Cumal for his hudh, and for his 
Esain; and he is entitled to perfect sword for his honour price, 

(7) See note 553, 0n Foleithe, p.498. _ 
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Leth plaichem, a. ep va cleiche cona comopbuib ceé- 1% tép’ 
cath. ‘Olignd psepbrachan oécap, ocup .u. peocu via papu- 
Suv oct [va] epain. 

Flaichem oen epopa a. pep sen cleiche, cona muy ocup 4 
comesibarb cechta. Oligrd pacpbiachad corcip, ocup a. 
Teoru bed plabjia via epai, ocup via papwugu. 

lo Aayte, 1. pep pelba bunuro cons muv, no inno v0 
cit, x. mba Lap; ocup ni go vuine atc a 16 cocha, th 
toms Luge atc fo sen « mbliavain; oligo paepbiachao 
mi, a cuarch, ocup cy peocu bd plabpo via papugus, ocup 
Dia epain. 

Tanwip mbs dipe. Ode mbar Lary, a fopuy, cona mn vo 
Bye heres foepbiachad cpt cuarch, ocuy va peor bo 
qT imo oipe. 

Nuaicne ponLing ocuy prupelLagap m pep, 2. pupertlger 
Tors coup awerlgen. Fey polains emed spepa cin imlusv 
Fine. "OLigrd paepbrachao vei ocup bom Leé gab[ata] 
Teor orspa papugad, 018 epain, 

Leth Flaithem, ie, aman who has two [Sen-Jcleithe, with vem Fiatth- 
their lawful Comorbs. He is entitled to the free maintenance “~ 
of eight men, and five Seds for his Sarughudh, and for his Esain. 

Flaithem oen escra, i.¢., a man who has one ee ee with Fiatthens oon 
his residence and his lawful Comorbs. He is entitled to the free 
maintenance of five men, and to four Seds of Bed-Slabrad for his 

ee and for his pes, “ Pity a 
ire, i.e,, a man who possesses a hereditary with its B¢ Aire 
habitation, or a habitation with its appropriate share of land, with 
ten cows; and who does not kill a man unless on the day of 
battle. He does not make oath but once a year; he is en 
to the free maintenance of four persons from his territory, and 
three Seds of Bd Slabrad for his Sarughudh and for his Esain. 

Tanuise B6 Aire. He has eight cows, his residence, and suf- Tanai 
ficient land to maintain them, He is entitled to the free main- ™° 4" 
tenance of three persons in his territory, and to two seds in Bé 
Slabrad for his Dire. 

Huaithne fonluing ocus frise! in Fer. This man is a Huaithns 
pillar of endurance and atten ', ies, he attends the wants of {mining 
the wretched and the wanderin r. He is a man who suffers 


Laie 
rh ad 


7a 
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‘Seirthind, 


Fas Paigahe. 
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POUNSD, NO wary p10 bo S achaip, no vag a 

ana Sarr. ag pacpbiachads cuart, ocup o 

Terre focal; ocup col maeneclann, DIA Amp, IA 
ainmevo. 


Na nat ngpava veromach fo, mi cebcaie OLigrd O18 mbpet 
1 Naipecup, Na vampan, 16 npuchoch, mana nap 
pealb, no sse7, no» franca’ Sw oamechioc ana cheér 
ei asic te hag na hanpolcs, wasp nacar moparce 
nadma, na paiche, na harcipe, na naill, na pieonarpe. 

Far page, 1, pep po ceca 6 oer ee 
relb ocup na cechca fo cuarch co Lemp na ct 3 Ocur co 
Freipce cuile carch, ocup nicac vilep, 000 cory Fit Salat no 

Seirthind, ie., a man of family, or a Fer 
Teka Wh, samen fneeel next after a chief in p 


perty, or hosts. do not 
x iy lars ox tg stealth soocenatatett By 
are ‘not eligible as Naidms, or Raiths, or 
witnesses, 


entitled in his territory, to the manifest 
and though he attends the places of 
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Frepsre ocuy 1; Saye 1a porge, Mana Fata no mana cece HAIR p 
senech ape, amaril [an éan Copmac]: 
“Ip Far v0 ono a Faichce, 
Balan ocuy: 4 prepay, 
tele cabpia ed ni vo ap ‘Oia, 
If Far Ono:4 yaipe ocup a ome 
cur a eneclann”. 
bo geleach parchce, 4. pep merce compe, na cere capt 
ems, nod vo aipliprg pig, aéc bro na menvar Faverpin, op 
amgaib comLonn senfip o pobr cona Zaryceo pap cona véim. 
Cin cm Fedan vo mingepap. Do selcach, «. pep posetca 
4 bu a faichee ap cach nach oéip ecay com allca ime, co- 
novpi méin inyem. Th vlag vipe na pape, app 5mm mero 
ba oak, pacpa bao leo 
ay a m4 van ns 371 pur 
ype Daim in Fep pn is al som doch Nea “mh hs ° 
paich nas naicipe Fy Flart na eclaryp, ap 1p Hae Fpeme vo 
Rorrcep. 
Omme.  [..] Fey micep sm opoch mnat co, no ona, [acar 


being exhausted from an incurable disease, and he is ly Fas Pelghde. 
a although a Foighe,’ unless he steals, or he 
‘befouls his Aire-honour as [( ac said]: 
‘ His fields to him are therefore a desert, 
With a disease and [not] curable, 
Unless one giveth him for sake of God. 
His privileges, also his Dire 
Bogltach actos wns tt ge ee Borgata 
‘aithce, ie., a man of at ness, who not 
outside of the territory, nor into the Aislis of the king, ot who is 
always in his own cherished home, because he shuns the combat of 
one man when equipped in arms and with his company. He is 
not entitled to the fine of a worthy man. bei te ie, a man 
who protects his cows in the field from everything that is dan; 
ous and from marauding wolf-dogs, so that they are bis whole 
treasure then. He is not entitled to Dire or privilege, because it is 
the deed of a boy or a woman he does, 

Aithech Baitse, i.c., a man who is not ennobled by profession Altech 
or property ; this man who has not the qualificaiions of a man is 2! 
not received among the grades of society. He does not become 
aeraatan, Ox ecconty for (ebiet ee church, so that he is called 

the sunbeam”. 

Oinmit, ic., aman who is the husband of a bad wife, on ac- otmmit, 


ae ee ee commeslon OF eREk SE Se, Oheees peek: nb: eet 
to beg. 
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f.814p ona], nvencay mass ocup ponachcaroe, AS Ferasasieeay 

weet ath is crag] smdehbat 

Dh) +(e miliarg, | tm a 
na hobs, na at na cpebtamp agenneagabreat 
mevon eLLach inpin, ajt mn yp meLLach ORL Ces mae 
ri hedeer ine cmeda inpin Tap ceno Seats * 

mm ono, 4. FUIppeolp no Do 

pemmav po comp ony aca tobe mire, Some 

wee ays beLurb: Tes ocuy peels 


ange, a ‘rh a IE bro, 06 
"am no cuma mateo ewibevh bpurder no vo.meala, 
Sesoche apa moichap oume: puch, coup conely exp coup 
tpebad, v4n occur mobup occur innpucup. 


Ee ae Tatoo Gee 
bs) i.e., a laughing-stock. man is not 
Midiac, “aici a nonresident, a man without po 
a man who bas not occupied | who 
work, Getta ptin bare lee wee O1 


the cltee of deveptigs sssoly bits Oadteel ee . 
and in his nature, so that he is the material of a Ci:mu 


upon his - 
Reh Reimm now, i.e., a ler or a clown man who dis- 
= Gt tn toly ort fore Ba a eae ire, bee h 
distorts himself out of his real state in presence of a r 


Biaseaire. Rinscaire, ie, he is an outlaw, because he absconds fi 
Sualy ape, feoex, bao Ee The Aa law and justic 
m wilderness to derness, or from mountain . 
Sir Or Riascaire, ie., an ignoble rathbuilder for set z 
**Bindach Brothlaige, Sn Dudes of eiaey SE 
Sindach Sin 
Praia both awful and nfs or he cafes uot wie he eater 
Sechta as a midither duine, The seven 
is ennobled, yiz,, beauty and family, land and 
sion and wealth, i right vanaes 


e classification and account of the privileges of the 
Biss of churchmen, literary and professional << erketel 
MS, H. 8. 18. T.0.D.] 


383) Cimid, Le. Cimbid, eee note 487, App. p. 474. 
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THE ANCIENT FAIR OF CARMAN. 


From the Book of Ballymote in the Library of the Royal Trish Academy; and 
the MS. Hf. 2. 18. commonly known as the Book of Leinster, in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 


‘WITH A LITERAL TRANSLATION. 


‘The great fairs anciently held in Ireland were not, like their modern repro- 
sontatives, more markets, but were assemblies of the people to celebrate funcral 
games, and other religions rites, during pagan times, to bold parliaments, 
promulgate laws, listen to the recitation of tales and poems, enguge in, or 
witness, contests in feats of arms, horse racing, and other popular games, 
‘They were analogous in many ways to the Olympian, and other celebrated 
gamesof ancient Greees. The most—indeed, so far as the Editor knows, theonly 
—satisfactory account wo possoss of any of those important meetings of the 
people, is that of the triennial falr held at Carman, now Wexford. ‘This account 
‘consists of fragmonts of one or more poems preserved in the Book of Leinster, 
the Beck of Bullymote, the MS. H. 2. 16, in the Wbeary of ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the MS. H. 3. 8. in the same library. The copies in the three last 
named manuscripts are substantially the same, and are principally occupied with 
an account of the origin of the name “Carman and of the institution of the 
fair. The poom in the Book of Ballymote looks at first sight like a complete 
poem; but a closer examination shows that part of it at least is made up of 
more or leas unconnected stanzas. Whether the transcriber of the MS. arranged 
the poem as it now stands from previous fragments, or merely copied tho ver~ 
sion of a previous transoribor, it is now perhaps impossible to determine. The 
copy in the Book of Leinster ja spparently complete. Prof. O’Curry has given a 
translation of a fragment of it in his socond lecture (aco vol. i. p. #4 e¢ seg.). 
This portion, which fortunately describes the fair itself, is manifestly the ond of 
a long poom, of which the previous part is described in the lecture just referred 
to as illegible, It appears, however, that he laboured bard to decipher the ille- 
gible part, for among his papers hus been found a copy of the poem containing 
twenty-five stanzas more than he had used in his lectures. This eopy has all 
tho appearance of having boon mado from a MS. difficult to be deciphered, and 
shows that ho hed expeuded much labour on the task. Among those unused 
stanuas are several that aro identical with some of those found in the latter part 
of the copy in the Book of Ballymote, and others which, though agresing in the 
subjects, und often in the words of whole lines, present some important deviations: 
from thos in the latter MS. This circumstance sooms to show that all the 
fragmonts belonged originally to one continuous poem or to a series of connected 
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poems; that the commencement of the poem is preserved in Book : 
smote, and apparently the whole in the Book of Leinster, the com 


mote, with the exception of stanza 14, which is insested from 

transcript, into what appears to be Its proper position. From : 

the transcript of Prof. Curry is followed; the stanst $5 to 48 tonlateg Bag 

the part which be did not use in his lectures, and anslat 

and whieh he probably had not deciphered when he wrste his . 
‘The stanzas which are common to the Books of Ballymote and 


Si ey ie ot Dg opi 
this it will be seen that the copy in the former MS. is not a frag 

us far as it gocs, but an abridged version, either deliberately mde, ory w 

one who only remembered 


more probable, taken down fram the dictation of some 


ster, and the variations are printed from the Book of 
The inter MS., contains a stanza which onght from its 
stanzas 69 and 70, but which is not found in the Book of Leinster copy. As the 
poem is now arranged {t would be out of placo there; tho only place where it 
could have been introduced without interfering with the 

is porhaps betwoen stanzas 76 and 7. Dota: we ssbehcdyeaaalnena 
peryyctpieerraretienieeyepy ine cmimer sr 
and it has accordingly been put in a foot note. 

In order to make the following edition of the poem as 
two prose introductions are also given; the one inthe text from 
Ballymote; that given in the foot note, imperfect in the beginning am 

in some passages, ia from Prof. O'Curry's copy, and apparently 
version of tho Book of Leluster. Tho two stanzas with which tho last introduc 
tion commences appear to have been the first two stanzas of a, 
history of the seven chief cemeterics of Eriu, namely Tailtiv, 

Brugh of the Boyne, Carman, Cuile, Tallacht, and Teamar of Dun Finntain. 
‘The subject is of very great interest, and the poom may perhaps bo still preserved 
in some Irish MSS. But ifso, it is probably, like the! 

only to be fonnd in detached fragments in various NSS. and hitherto wakaows 
in ita complete form. 

‘The old vellum MS. in tho Library of the Royst Trish Academy, known asthe 
Leobhar na h-Uidhre, contains two tracts on tho ancient Cemetery of Orwachaw 
the first of which bogins on fol. 41, bh b., and is headed yendayna peLectmro, or 
“the History of the Cemeteries hore”. It opens with a prose introduction which 
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ans been printed with a translation by Dr. Petrie, at p. 96 of bis Essays on the 
wigin and uses of the Round Towers’, etc., and which he considers to have been 
the entire of the Senchas na Relee. It is, however, only the prose introdustion 
2 & series of pieces in prose and yers¢, on the Cemetery of Cruachan, which are 
‘o be found in the smo MS., as parts of tho two tracts above mentioned. Thus 
mediately following tho introduction printed by Dr. Petrie, is a poem of eighty- 
light verees attributed to Cuan O'Lotchain, who died a-v. 1024, on the death 
Wf Cormac Mace Airt, and his burial at Ros na Righ on the Boyne, and also on 
tbe burial of many of the distinguished nobles and chiefs of iriu. It begins: “in 
fim 4 mats mre Invoc”, on fol, 42,0. b,, and ends on fol. 42. b, a, The second 
inact is on the burial of King Dathi, commencing on fol. $5, b. a., with ashort prose 
troduction, which is followed by s poem of two stanzas addressed to the palace 
ind Cemetery of Cruachan, by Torna Eigeas, Professor O'Curry has given a» 
iteral translation of this poem at p. 71, vol. i. of the present series of leotureas 
out without the original text, which begins: “4 ca pocra pi prs fino pail”. 
This is followed by a short poem of Dorban, in which are preserved the names 
of many of tho nobles and chief pocts buried at Cruachan,and which has been also 
published by Dr. Petrie in the work above mentioned. This poem ends on fol. 36, 
a, with the anme words with which the first tract beginaon fol, 41. b. b., namely, 
Conrmpenteynapelecingin. “That isthe History of the Cemeteries”. Thus 
tecording with the well known custom of old writers, who invariably ended thoir 
poems and other pisces with the same words with whieh they commenced, in 
order to indicate that the piece so far was complete. It would thence appear 
that the two tracts just described, though now separated from each other in tho 
MS., und the end placed before the beginning, wore originally parts of a large, 
and no doubt once complete history of tho ancient pagan cemeteries of Kirin. 
We have now no means of ascertaining how much of this history has been fost, 
but it is very probable that the two stanzas of the poem at the beginning of the 
jecond introduction to the following poem, on the Fair of Carman”, formed 
part of the Senckas na Relec. It may be, too, that the poom on the “ Fair of 
Carman”, itself, aa well as a poem on the “ Fair of Tailltiu”, which has not yat 
been published, also belonged to the same collection, 

Professor O’Curry, in making oat his copy of the text of tho part of the poom 
tontained in the Book of Leinster, made some omendations, no doubt the result 
of amore careful examination of the obscure text of the original. This will 
bxplain in part any variations in the translation of the whole poom, which the 
Editor thought it desirable to add to the following edition of the text, from that 
given by Professor O'Curry himself of the parts which he quoted in his second 
lecture. 


Tt was the Editor's intention at first to add copious notes explanatory of the 
persons whose names are mentioned in the following poem, and to endeavour to 
doduce from it some chronological data—and from this point of view the poom is 
very important; but this ho soon found would require a very long time. Not 
wishing to delay the publication of the Lectures longer, be leaves to another 
time or to othor hands this task, 





THE FAIR OF CARMAN. 


Carman, why so called? Answer. Three men who came from ttrotue- 
Athens, and one woman with them, i.¢., the three sons of Dibad, tox 
son of Dorcha, son of Ainches, i.e., Dian, Dubh, and Dothur, 

were their names, and Carman was the nameof their mother. 


charms, and spells, and incantations the mother 
Hoa and it was through magical devastation and atenaeey ae 
the men dealt out destruction. 


They, however, came to Eriu to bring evil upon the Tuatha Dé 
Danann by blighting the fertilit arena ay them. The 
‘Tuatha Dé Danann were i at this; and sent 
them Ai, the son of Ollamh, on the part of their Poets; and Cre- 
denbel on the part of their Satirists; and Lug Laeban, i.e, the son of 
Cacher, on the part of their Druids; and Becuille on the part of 
their Witches, to pronounce incantations against them; and they 
never parted from them until they forced three men over the 
sea, and they left a pledge behind them, ie., Carman, their 
that they would never again return to Erin; they 
swore by the divinities ppt that they would not return 
as Jong as the sea encircled Eriu. 

Their mother, however, soon died of the grief of her 
ship; and she requested of the Tuatha Dé Danann that they would 
celebrate her fair in the place where she should be buried, and 
that the fair and the place should retain her name for ever; and 
hence Carman and the fair of Carman. And the Tuatha Dé 
Danann celebrated this fair as long as ey! poate Eriu. 

“ Another version is that old Garman had followed the seven 
cows of Eochaidh, which cows had been carried off by Lena, the 
son of Mesroed; and Uca, the daughter of Ovca, king of Cert, was 
his mother, and she was the wife of Maceaget son. af Datho, king 
of Leinster. 

‘There were also along with Lena, driving these cows away, Sen, 
the son of Durb ; and Locar the swift, son of Smirach; and ; 
the son of Succat; and Altach, son of Dulbh; and Motur, the 
son of Largach. Old Garman discovered them at Rath Beg, on 
the south ‘ide of Datho’s Dun, He killed Uca then, with her women, 
and the men who took away the cows, and old Garman drove away 
his cows to the plain of Mesc, the daughter of Bodb, whom he 
had carried away from Sidh Finnechaidh in Sliab Monad, in Alba; 
and Mese died of shame in this place, and her grave was made 
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Fosn 
Sa maientoe Le pe Larstb parti ast. uy | 
Roya Fats), 4 popgabail; azar anveonary, Lays imaen 
we pune Laisy apap Fotaipte, 


e's 
Sote npparpny anv, agar un, main py age” byeta asup 
‘00 racine a pases re Tit blsecuatte oe | 


tp ano pogmeip Largin 0: barpiin Lares noevensé ve, | 
ap ve avbe| . Fopue a 0 
ties phar oto Ora 4 cliu; et 


Ti Kalam Au: No cerporyp nD, 43 peacarn | : a 

Suye no OBIT api ager gee Chey Sede apr ee | 

va bliadain ppg ladies PN 4 
‘Letocne. v. bliavain 10 an cecna senaé anv, 

1m apa eras xl, tater Celine AuGeTe ANCE SNeR 

C 5 


ad : 
Ith agar blite vorb op a oenum, cen Foppan corg) 
in hepen goparb, agar pip rere ly 4 apap puba 
raimncpeb, agar cat mer maycarobpin, Lina Lanu o uper 
Apap met agop mochLlets pus ocd vorb, muns DenuE In PIM 
_ eras: . 
1, @perd « Largmiu na Leche, 
4 plusig opargns pao chepc, 
co Fasboro uaim ap ceé aro, 
caem pentap capmuin clot aio, 


2, Capman cece oenars ferl, 


co Faréri poenarg 710 pierD; 
m cyluats ciecip 01a catéme, 


op FIgeP 4 Blan Fparpnt. 


O80 Thi be the German of the Téin Bé Chwailgne, 
Boo the a ar Fandad daty Aopen aot = oe 


nen E | 


EE 


}, namely, the grave of Meac, the ter of Bodb, and the 
sons of Mac namely, Mes Sed, and Mes Roed, and 
Ded, and Mes Delmon, overtook old Garman at this place, and 
jarman™ fell by them there; and they made his grave there, 
so he begged of them to institute a fair of mourning for him 
¢; and that the fair and the should bear his name for 
and hence Carman and old id have their names”. 
nd the people of Leinster celebrated this fair by their tribes and 
Preccuauat Cotems a bis tee vour cet ha Cathair, how- 
ed Carman to his own, sons and their families) and 
e to the race o} Failgi, dependent 
ch anh Seineciles; to continue the fair; namely, the Laigsi 


Dati Rtecd sce rn, ana ww: tr cng Wi 
the rights of the province for three years, 

{was on the last day that the Leinstermen of Gabhra south 
| their fair, which was called the steed-contest of the Ossorians. 
Forad of their ber wteaer ts Anthea en 


Forud of the king of O Failge on his and their women were 
ed in the same manner. 

twas on the Kalends of August assambled and it 
on the sixth of August they to leave it; 


d year they iceiwers token’ and two years for the 


{was five hundred and eighty years since the first fair was held 
sical ae Nr of the reign of Octavius Augustus, 


‘orn and milk [were d) to them for and that 
away of no pvc n Tread be en a 
eroes with them. in pate prada 
eat great sine and. plentifal ied oleate supplies from the 

ors. failure earl ess cir 
Paice kates as graym young kings, if 


1. Listen, O Lagenians of the monuments, 
Ye truth-upholding hosts, 
Until get from me, from every source, 
The pleasant history of far-famed Carman. 
2, Carman, the field of a splendid fair, 
With a wid unobstructed green 
‘The hosts who came to celebrate it, 
On it they contested their noble races, 


‘The following somewhat different version of the introduction, 
whimper eet pire! pecan 3 it paresis the 
have been always held around the ancient pagan 
ane 
Vou. 11. 34 
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5. The renowned field is the cemetery of kings, 
‘The dearly loved of noble grades ; 


‘There are man; 
Por their ever 


mounds, 
ancestral hosts. 


4. To mourn for queens and for kings, 
denounce 


To 


a 


Often were the fair hosts in automa 


Upon the smooth brow of noble old Carman. 


roars Augers no regciy ins 
Augure cictip apy. Cet 

vo sf ocup Da 
eae cones. Lexx ocup 
ee Visas: 
xl [oo Occausm au- 
aimgenam Ligestth 


i) ee ee ano 1 sieehie, 
bour ecatg; 
cupech, Seraerrca pall 
Ip ocuy ay 

fate ce vane, © nena ane 
lipiesnacowr micorto sce puatee 
penne S Heopede cous 4 

™s} pouronacon cee 
tSp on Daur w tl 
‘gaiyem oevp vo ¢! 


h ocur bliche worb apa vonam, 
‘cen foppan coiceo netcpanv 
lab, atc co po ames, acur co po. 
fae rere! mnaaib, maccarb 
% co} arenes 
w oour 6 mi 
sesA pameperb, oct cae 
Le éarobpin, ocuy ie ‘Lan 
ony cur almuipe co emp La 


26 Imoppo oeuy mot ocup mo- 

hoa peparb, ocur pg lac, cour, 

j OcuP CUITIM 4 fepainD no 4 

fon cr Pore cor, LA ne ar 
+ mma; meat 


etsccup marti en vepneany 


Fe en phy eer 
celebrated it, Ut Fulartach co. 
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5. In pip, no in co mét sal, 
aaa ben Oo nee anbal 
Tuc ainm cen Mer Mapignaro, 
cuc ainm ‘oiler veg Capimain ? 

6. Th pip, op m Fen Feppac, 
ach aenben o1an, oibepgac, 
Sluaip 4 copmun ipa cai, 

0 fusip Capman o cet ainm. 

7. Capmun, ben mic O1bar0 ve1n, 
mic Dorpice vipmarg vég Fell, 
mic Ancgerp, co met pata, 
ba cenv aomerr iLéacha. 

8. Nip cailceo came capba, 

FM pamreipc na paepbanba, 
‘oatg ba primary ceé amm Tarp, 
clano mic Oibaro fa mataip. 

9. Cengpat prot oon vars cup, 

‘Oran agur Oub ogur ‘Oochup, 
ono Atain aroben anaip, 
ogur Capmen 4 machen. 

10. Fognrory 1m Tuachaib 0é,— 
mo sep nuacarp” naimcroe,— 
copie caé thalman co rperg: 
bo Fogel, sobal ecarm. 

11. Capmun or caé byér co m-blor0, 
arocgleo caé m-bliéc m-boppcoparo, 
ray ngLeice ap caé 0an nop olecc, 
na mec THs 45 Ty1a Anyleéc. 

12. Do Lust popacaig Tuat Oe, 

porbpotaig ust 1 pampné; 
op ceé nomgpnim pmret ro, 
rmrec « comlin chucco. 

Cyéendbel ba paibav pin, 

Ip Lug Larbas mac Caréip; 
Decuille ay caé poe naps, 
acer 41 mac OLLaman. 
14. Ro parored puu rap poccain,— 
in cetpap cpuaro compoyicail,— 
ben pund icenv fapmatap, 
Tap Fep ‘on cup Depdpdtay. 
(888) no miLciy in other copies. 
#7) Ao has been elided here ; the word was originally n-ouacan, in mod 


13. 
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5. Was it men, or was it a man of great valour, 
Or was it a woman of violent jealousy, 
Gave the name without the merit of noble deeds,— 
Bestowed the true name of beantiful Carman? 


6. ent sainghe amen neceameaiee 
Buta ‘woman 
Great her rusdliog ond ber tramp, 
Rises selon. Carmaniceceleaibe fost aid, 


7. Carman, the wife pena eere: Mac ares 
Son of Dorcha, of legions and choice hospitalit 
The son of Ancges, of rich rowards, 7 
‘The ener hero of many battles. 


8. Th t not the ts of 
a. pe RS 
For they were at all times toilers in the cast,— 
‘The sons of Mac Dibnd and their mother. 


9, At length they westwards came, 
From dlighifal Atheoe weerary 
ens westw: 
And Carman their mother. 


10. They geod to. destroy. upon, the Lustha, Dig 
1b race,— 
The of every land unto the shore: 
It was a great, an oppressive evil, 
ih ire pe saith spells, 
Destroyed every productive fruit 
After each alewtails art being tried thy)” 
‘The sons with violence, with injustice. 
12. bats oe Dati Ts teambaad 
What deprived them of their summer bloom, 
For every evil deed which they wrought, 
They burled an equal deed upon them. 
18. Critenbel, he was a Sab,’ 
Becuilé'in every feld sotangled th 
ein ield entan; t 
And Ai the son of Olam. ie 


14. They gai to them when they arrived, — 
four warriors of yalour,— 
Here is 8 woman instead of your polbes 
Three men for your three 


Trish a cognate form of poch cliche aoa hh Leet 
te rita. Inthe Yo alent hy rochap, The 

or 

SS peer 

(oe) rbeee uetea nine secon ia ihe tale of tbo second battle of Mogh Tued. 


Le 
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F Der ‘oud mi pogain pose, 


Mi foparo, m1 Paey\ COSA; 
Facbaro 50 ple smno pall, 
epcro 4 h-Epinv oencap. 


. Na pinpin vo chuavan wain,— 


FI 4 paca co pocpuaro ; 

crap bav ben Leo facbait rund, 

Capmun, beo na cpu cumang. 
Caé pip vap na cecap plan, 

muip, ml, nem, calam convobén, 

ha cipet Terp na cup tind, 

cen no bert mum im h-Eyun0. 
Capman, puc bar ip b4ro1, 

norarolev 4 fencaineo, 

Fuaip a haroro, map po vleéc, 

etipt vaipib na n-opionfepc. 
Tancor rund, cpI1A Saine 5nd, 

‘010 Caine, 014 cet Subo, 

Le Tuait Ve vay paepmas pain, 

cetna oenaé comp Capmain. 
Fepcan Capmain, cto polars, 

in pagbaro, no in fecabaip, 

tapi mer ceé ves atop oil, 

Dper mac ELavan, eiprro. e. 


Cet fréro core cec cam, 

fail uso, mbpéc, 00 blisonarb, 

o Chapmain fo éipu coéc, 

co palmgei ipu ray n-ooennsét. 
4 06 bliavain, tpichat, ceréy1 cet, 

0 Sein Crupic,—m aed in péc— 

co Cywmchan or Capmuin cuéc, 

co Patparc navbal netpucc. 
Core pu cyuchar, cen cpt cop, 

0 Largmb, pia Cyt cpaicro, 

a nual of h-Epno porars, 

‘oie Guain ceLbino, 4 Chapmar ¢ 
Core wg corcarc*” paetpaé pe, 

0 Laetjiaro na ciupcarve, 

o Chyumchan, comver na cneo, 

co Oraymaie Dopnmay Oupgen. 


#90) Bee note 502, App. p. 476, 
e 


om) That is the four 
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15, Death to ye we choose not nor desire, 
It is neither [our] pleasure or free choice ; 
Assign with openness a proper 
And depart out of Eriu each of you three. 
16, Those men then from us departed,— 
‘They were expelled with great difficulty; 
Though a woman of theirs they left there, 
Carman, alive in her narrow cell, 


17. Every oath from which there is no release—° 
Sea, fire, Heaven, and the fair-faced Earth,—*" 
‘That in power or weakness they ne'er would return, 
As long as the sea encircled Eriu. 


18. Carman, who gave death and battles, 
Once so destructive with her 8, 
Received her fate, as she well 
Among the oaks of these firm mounds. 


19. Hither came, to celebrate her [funcral] rites, 
To lament her, to inat te her Guba,” 
The Tuatha Dé, upon the noble beautiful plain 
This was the first regular fair of Carman. 


20. The grave of Carman, by whom was it dag? 
Will you learn, or do you know? 
According to all our beloved forefathers, 
It was Bres, son of Eladan, Listen. 


21, Four score and five fair hundreds, 

Is the number, not false, of years, 

From Carman of demoniac spells, 

To the manifested birth of Jesus after humanity.” 
22. Two years, hed and four hundred, 

From the birth of Christ—not small the spsan— 

To Crimthan over Carman’s plain, 

To Patrick the great and glorious, 


23, Five kings and thirty, without neglect of the tryst 
Of Letastermen, before the faite of Chrish, 
‘Their fame extended over Eriu, 

From thy sweet-sounding harbour, O Carman. 

24, Five and fifty vigilant kings, 


(®) Wailings for the dead. See vol. il. pp. 883, 884. 
(® Phat is, after he bad assumed human nature. 
(Og. L. ve pg, Le. five times fifty kings—H.3 3. 
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25. O&c mic Hola Lin 4 plos, 
‘Dono h-ip, Eben, 17 h-Epemon, 
Amainigin, Colptha cenéps0, 
h-€peach Febma, 1 Epenndn. 

26. Roprad pain pacha ino oenars, 
ceé Theta pre Ten maromm, 
oc TOCT IND, OC TUIDeCT OTT, 
co Tainic cpeitem n-amnaor. 

27.0 Eehnuast *Oé co Claind Milev, 

4 0In poban if 41; ; 
° Clano imiteo be enim n-gle 
‘ba vin co Pacpatc Machse. 

28. Nem, calam, san, epca, 1 mump, 
conch, cnu, ocur cupéuip, 
dbeoit, cluara, purl paobtha, 
cora, Lama, prom, if vets. 

29. Eich, claroib, cappaic caime, 
541, peeith, opeta voeine, 
‘opuchr, merry, oarten, La oul, 
Le ip svarg, Tparg cpomcurt. 

30. 00 pacpac pain uile 4 nds, 
burom Danba cen bit bpdn,— 
conna beth fo éabain chérc,— 
ceé cpear bliadain cay capmerc. 

31. vopmngec sent: saevel, 

1 Capmain, pte thpenmarvem ; 
oenasé cen cain, cen cinaro, 
cen 5mm arg, cen epproain. 

82, Luéc baire: Cyc na cel, 

1 Capmain, 1p 0415, 17 Demin, 
iy mo oLegaic curt oy ceéc, 
o Cire copa cyptaroetc. 

33. Rig ocur naem h-Epeno, 

im Pacpaic, ip im Crmchann, 
rot pathpenfartpet caé cat, 
yo bennaérac in oenaé. 

34, J ax. cynéar oenaé ayo, 

‘00 bith or bpuséaid Capman ; 
coica na THenmevon TPT, 
6 h€pemon co Potparc. 

35. & corc cety vere Varta, 
op ppert oenars allacca; 

o Dperpal Dpoensé cen bpat 
corm n-oenaé n-vevenat. 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 
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o Chymchuno 1n chpota can 

oChechap 2. 2 1. 

4 naor na cen pain, 

pa po "Sopeoa Laechmertt. 
Se pug vec plo vepbars ‘oom, 

ceé pur, ceé fenéaro polam ; 

o Chapmun na cuan cpaebaé, 

00 poe plusg pan plat oenaé. 
& h-ocht 4 Dothpa voimch,— 

pluag rochla pa ppmarorm,— 

BMpet oensé com Capmain 

Fo Sloip, 1p Fo SLan ajmard. 
4& v0 véc cen pud impaino, 

voenaigib upgna otmaim ; 

00 éujn Spboa in Saipcro, 

on c-fil prgoa opto Maro. 
4 coré a progaibdle saris, 

fiche of Capmain éLocayo ; 

oenaé parobip, co ppetarb, 

co parolib, co ppan-eéarb. 
Serpup ‘von paigns peimng, 

v0 fil Dpepail Bye bermnig; 

pluss find pa foglaib funro, 

or épuaro Capmain checguims, 


. Pocparc, Djugic immalte, 


Caemgin uy Colam Cille; 
rat 1p oipcthech ap ceé pluas, 
na jo Laimtey: amapicpluas. 
Oensé na naeb nepc via chup, 
op cup ip cept Dia Copugyn; 
oenaé Opow"y, ploitir plain, 
ire bir ina vegar0. 
Cluchi ban Largen tap 16, 
on cpluag pa pel—m yoo Ngo: 
vantpaéc not bec mer 1mmoé, 
wyreo 4 ceti in tperp oensé. 
Laps Fochaipe, pora « m-blso, 
Leo vapeip cota na m-ban; 
1p Leo Tog Lin 4 féo, 
nd vas fip ‘00 h-rméomec. 
. Ra wsZoamnaib ppuchs pun, 
in corceo clué: 1 Canmuno; 


6) See note 567, App. p. 510. 
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plusig ents h-€peno, mater, 
‘oorb pa tengell in rerre’ 

47. Fa veor0 la C snnait Canvts, 
cluds Capmun vas coms, 
reé ceé pluss, Teens im pocop,— 
of coé ploen, rf pEchopuo. 

48, Seéc cluchi, map vamaip oar, 
reo Foraces Pacpaic, 
im caé La 4 petcmain pain, 
op bap pepcbLaro pip eircro.  e. 


49. Oo mei Loigin in pain, 
ate nebaib, 1a ceLLargib, 
‘Labparo Longreé Ui pluss.o 
ca Cacham comreé clethpuss. 
50. 11 faplaic Cochoip Capmain, 
aét 014 maicnt most avbail; 
na chorpach co parody pain, 
Pale Rors Folse pegaro. 
51. Fopwo wg Apgar Roip ain,” 
For veir prs, Capmuin caemnarp; 
‘010 Lam éLi cenvaro, by n-ouail, 
Foy EZ Hable Hé-Cluain; 
52. Ip Long pra pit Lugosé Lom 
WEE, mac Conall Cenomorp; 
Ip Fochaipic naé carols cape, 
cen vaibp 016 niapmopiaéc. 


) Ls pLuag, glittering hosts. In that is, he was patron of bards. Both 
the Book of Ballymote version thisis terms are equally applicable to prince 
made Lip puad, ie. of many poets, Labrad. 


(#°*) The matter of stanzas 51, 52, and 63 is given in four stanzas in the 
Book of Ballymote, as follows:— 


26. Fopwo Mg Apgar pory ain, 26. The Forud of the noble king of 
Fon erp ME Capmuim caem Airget-Roe, 
nan; On thet right of ‘the king of beau- 
ora cliv, FR gad Lutgarp tifal Carman 
‘Luin, 3 On his left, with all athletic 
wo fg Cpuadain clet sports, 
baci 4 pert The Forud of the king of Crua- 
chan—the lofty hero ;* 
27. tp Long pra pil Lugoaé Loin 27. And the progeny of the numerous 
pre, mac Conall Cenv- race of Lugad 
mom 3 Laigeech, eon of Conall Cend- 
moir; 





‘© The Cruachan here meant is Cruachan Claents or Offaly. 
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The host of Eriu’s bounteous men, with their jewels, 
To them the sixth fair is assigned. 
47. ar Aree pieeeniey een am 
The fair of Carman dul, 
Beyond each host, a nol 
On ery feds opa egy 
48, Seven games, have told, 
Thats what Patzick ordained, 
On every day of the sportive week, 
malplnine that to sweet devotions they should over 


A9. The Leinstermen acne to hold this fair, 
By their tribes, by their families, 
From Labrad Longsech of glittering hosts, 
To the powerful red-speared Cathair. 
50. Cathair bequeathed ret yo 
ity We Eis ona gress Ba eh tae 
nS Se OA ae eee 
The race of Ros Failge we behol 
51. ma i a tae els 
She wight of the ice of Deas ORreRay 
and stands, in right of inheritance, 
The Fotud of the king of Gat Gé-Cluain ; 
52. And the progeny of the numerous race of Lugad 
Laigsich, son of Conall Cendmor ; 
And the Fotharts who knew no thirst, 
Without derogation to their ancestral inheritance. 
hi And the Fotharts rich in jewelo— 
Recerca ~~ Se eseere ein 


Don oidaimens 


a Fy ee oer ats 28, On the Kalends of August with 
cisgvary tro ep out 
ihe pat oe mm years 

omer: ; ae ‘They contested seven well-fought 


rete Late On the seven of the week. 
29. anv Luaigory pm arai bie 29. There they ‘in friendly 


% acer Cana In Cor 
weed y pi ore ettk dnd Jbwn af Uae fe 


masts ‘vin 
Soa eoritecioants aoa Every cight of law they pro- 


Brey thd year they rove 
40) A Forud was tho’ craggy Leopard ttt 
eee oe ite or retinue. The seat of the king seems to have 
been on the top of a mound was wall or 


Forud is mae STE nioaeoire 
ry ‘orus, a magistrate, and 


i 
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53, 1 Kalamno Augurt cen ail, 
cragait mv ceé tpep blisdain; 
ano Lusvit co vane ap 001, 
cept ceé cana ocur Ccortare. 

54. Acpa, cobaé, pchip prac,— 
ecnoé ecpaite apyiao, 
mi Lamon La sparppin ingaro,— 
elon, aichm, achgabait. 

55. Cen oul rep in aipeéc m-ban, 
cen mna in aipeaée fep finoglan 5 
mao ateo n ip [0] cLuncep, 
cro atpep. cro atmuintep. 

56. Cipé ci von pede nappig,— 

enen co beaér pia buanrepb,— 

na bet ap dp na pine, 
ott 4 bap no bichbine. 

57. Ip 10c 4 404 olla:— 
TTuIc, cyune, curpn EpeercoLLa, 
cuipig, TIMpars, cen THamna, 
Filvo ocur faen sliapa; 

58. Fianpuch Fino,—pech cen vochta,— 
togle, tana, coémopica, 
ylipnige, ip ourtle rev; 
sepia, ptine pomepia; 

59. Apore, poycava, yugait, 
Ip Tecupca fipa Ficharl, 
oublaroi, oimofencuip vac, 
Tecupcs Carpi ocur Copmaic; 

60. Na Ferya, 1m feip cpurm Tempa, 
ocnaige, 1m oensé Emna, 
annalloo ano, if pip fo, 
coé pand plo panned Epieo; 

61 Scet cellag Tempa,—naé timm,— 
rr ceé cyichat in h-€pino, 

anfencay burom basa, 

Dpuron, Sepp, Habala; 

62. ‘Deré chimna Chathoip Ceraig 
‘ora cLaind, pia ceim ppZmecais; 
Foipnb ceé oum may ip olecc, 
combet wile co a eipteér. €& 


(#01) Airecht, a legal assembly or court. (See Introduction, p. cclxii.) This 
law for the protection of females appears to have prevailed among the 
Ancient Irish at all the national Assemblies and Fairs. See the poem on 


—— 


There al with boldness proclaimed 
‘The rights of every law, sane restraints, 
54. To sue, to levy, to controvert debts,— 
‘The abuse of steeds in their career, 
Is not allowed to contending racers, — 
arrests, distraints. 

55. That no man goes into the women’s Airecht,“” 
That no women go into the Airecht of fair clean men; 
That no abduction is heard of, 

Nor repudiation of husbands or of wives, 

46. Whoever transgresses the law of the assembly,— 
Which Benen with accuracy indelibly wrote,—” 
Cannot be spared upon family composition, 

But he must die for his transgression. 

457, These are its many great privileges:— 
Trumpets, Cruits, wide-mouthed horns, 

‘sig, Timpanists without weariness, 
Poets and petty rhymesters ; 

58, Fenian tales of Find,—an untiring entertainment,— 

Destructions, Cattle-preys, Courtships, 
Inscribed tablets, and books of trees, 
Satires, and sharp edged runes; 

59. Proverbs, maxims, royal precepts, 
And the truthful piers of Fithal, 
Oceult poetry, topographical etymologies, 
The precepts of Cairpri and of Cormac; 

60. The Feasts, with the great Feast of Teamar, 
Fairs, with the fair of Emania, 

Annals there are verified, 
Every division into which Eriu was divided ; 

G1. The history of the household of Teamar—not insignificant, 
The knowledge of every territory in Eriu, 

The history of the women of illustrious families, 
Of Courts, Prohibitions, Conquests; 

62. The noble Testament of Cathair the great 
To his descendants, to direct the steps of royal rule 
Each one sits in his lawful place, 

So that all attend to them to listen, Listen. 


Ce ire in the Dindsenchas of Twitte, nnd also in Keating’s History 


Twathal Techimar, a.p. 79. 
Sce Note 14, rol iy p45. 
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63. Piper, proli, rep cengarl, 
cnathfip, ocur curplennars, 
pluag errs engaé egaip, 
béccaig ocur bupoars. 

64. Tupcbaic 4 peoma ule 
00 pig Depba bputmompe; 
co n-epine in pi pan pamery, 
op caé n-oan 4 mao oiler. 

65. acer, aipggn, arobj ceorl, 
coimgne cine: coeméeneoiL ; 
4 péim pig pad vay Dpesmas, 
atet, pacpuad engnam. 

66. 1pé pin Poop nv oeNaI5, 

: ou v Leas beova bepaclro im 
co tabaip vo1b on comoro 
calamh cona caemchortrb. 


67. Hmpec noem Lagen rapt l6,— 
noem 1n cocarg—n1 cloenpé,— 
6 potlino Capmain, co caro, 
Arpepino, pleécain, palmgabait. 
68. Tporcun 1 fogmuy, foreéc, 
1 Capmun urle in oenfetc,— 
qo Lagmib noé paméenc puno,— 
74 anpeér, pa écomLund, 
69. Cleyg, Lacie Lagen ile, 
mMnda Na N-vagfey! co n-vemne. 
‘Dia, poricip may propolis, 
qa nicgib dna eirtro, e. 


70. Oesroaée .h. n-Oponave, 
ocur etter Orage, 
ocur nuall fu cpaunnuy ples, 
on cyluas runny, ire o vepen. 
71. Cro pipe Merca acbepmair ve 
nt h-eppa, m h-ecpaize ; 
ip ren Sopman frag, o Fes, 
appand co cian to clarveo. 
72. Cro usorbd pain no saipthe, 
etep plusgaib pamaigthe, 
poroleér, cen varobm, ip porolis ;— 
4 Laigniu na Lect, ertro. @. 
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73. Rach op fichic 1p buanbLao, 
1 pol pluss fo tat calman: 
poalmpailec coppablaro, 
1 fail painfepe paey Chapmain. 
74. Seéc n-oumas cen caroliuo ve, 
‘00 céimuro marib co mence; 
yeéc marge, capmain cen ted, 
fo clinée Cayman chanced 
75. Ty mapgaro pin cip Tpeoporsy :— 
mapigeo bio, map'ga0 beo cya, 
MapZaro mop na n-gall n-Hpegec, 
1 m-bro 6p ip afro étad. 
76. Fan na n-eé, fan na Fuine, 
fon na m-banvodl Fy opuine; 
fey 00 fluag n-goiped 
mp méroen, mp mcdéined. 
77, Fal aja nemoenam ve,—™ 
maili, mets, moé-leite, 
q4 cen 5é1n, cen syunm, 
cen eile, cen pynne.©? 
78. Co tc ba bygZe¢ bapa, 
pluas Liman tip Labpovs; 
coé pluag, noé pargcheé bro rece, 
Laimchep, ocur mi Lamec. €. 
. Failte ic pluas nemoa na noeb, 
Dam 1c 014 velboa, vegcaem ; 
pi copprach buromb norus, 
JM cac n-atcuingro eptro. Ee 


a 
eo 


(603) The following stanza from the Book of Ballymote, indicating the advan- 
tages to be gained by holding the fair, seems to show that there isa gap of 
perhaps two stanzas here, and that this stanza is one of them : it isthe thirtieth 
stanza in the Book of Ballymote (where it comes after the one numbered 29 
in the foot note, page 535 supra), and is there obviously out of place. The 
only place where it could be introduced without disturbing the narrative of the 
poem would be after this stanza: it has however been thought better to give 
it as a foot note, than to introduce it into this part of the poem which is taken 
from the Book of Leinster. 


80. Th, blidéc, prt, rama, pons, Corn, milk, , ease, prosperity, 
Lina Lona Lepcola,. Waters full in preat abundance. 


Fine 

















ent a 
steward [of monastery or clrure! 
Poa ie th Bi, ann “hs 
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tile 
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re 
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Q 
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te 
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f 
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i 
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132, 496, 487, 459. 
between two 
eis 
eclxxaiy, coxeli ; ii 474. 
that is, Aa jidatie . 
istacersasn nitsotioe’s aeent 


| 
| 


47h. 
ame, ‘an oath-bound Aitire, 
Wi, ATH, me 487. 
Aitire Nadma, the binding or knot- 
A 





another 
or tertitery, of, A. Sax. elposdig, 





i 
a : 
is 


i 
a 
H 
E 
FE 


if 

iF 

i 
§ Bes 


7 


bacti, # pega i, 


% 
z 
? 


Ambar Indlai 
_ Anmbur Tadlait, a washing trongt, 


species of poem which contained 
fou diferent meamurs of compo 
sition, namely ’ 


ic 
i] 
: 
E 
BE 
BE 


on 
Ea 5 


ee 

Ege 

: iu 
a 








aa toe eels 





Baile Maoir, steward’s town, i. clitls 
» rt cca! smith’s town, i. 


Pe oma teegie Indes a fall 


1, & exlii, eoolix, 
ceelxiv, coelxvi, iii. 81, 481, 512. 
vision of land, i. Lxxxi 


of one fix of 
naire Erlu, tii. 
fairy women, #i, 
131, iif. B81, 382) $88, 
Bare, a bond or (2) te doxit, 
Barficfa, will be Ti, 458, i 
jarr, & mind, or 
208, 209, Cauhbarn Gian 
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iil i H dBarbe ie HO al 
ti q ad i eee He Be" ane uy FL 
tail ie ote ah sab ales 
Stawlsy ie : al 3 iat a: # 
a al + ~~ We i sr ai 








Aogere 


it 


68, 170, 172, 188. 


‘ripgs worn on the hands or | 
ee ella, 


me 





Ha 
2 
uf 


th 
ES 
5 


tints 
hey 
fi 
\ 


French i. dcxvi, dixxxvii 5 
iff, 330, 331, 332. 
Ceolchairecht, a playing, it. 371. 
Cepée, or 1 & pa a 
ral chorus, soo. 4. cooxxiv; 
ti, 247, 871. 
Cerd, a smith who worked in tho 
precious metals, a gold: an 
ity Sata Se 
Socal , 
203, 209, 210. 














[yan conte 





af 
AF 
is 


z 
A 


4 
i 


i 
oe 
i 
i 
f 


uy 
eB 
if 
E 
Ad 
F 


i 
ti 
zi 


bones, tis 318, 967 Ak, 
at . 
i Leer sledge or 





Secu 
EE 


[notes] tones, 


tel Het 


z 


da, 
ingot 
sense 
ofits 
Coir 
the 


Spans 
i 


re # 
ae 


: 


iq 


3 


cy 
et 





g 
z 
if 
2 
é 


Com, the or sound-boant for 
aes waist), tiv. 
4 re ie 
mao. pee 
‘Commas, to congregate, to contribute 
804 tis GOS, 
cot potgentphteireersa 
he left a house where he re. 
a [on cai or coshering, iii. 513, 
Sorcha clients (followers), iii. 





Comobuir all the instruments 
oe ue ie 
mopar ma instrument 

namely, 


ments for of every quar- 
tor of the year, iii. 5OL. 

Comorb, Comarb, = co-hoir, #, clxxxi, 
cbexxiil, eclxxv. 


i, 518, 
died, or did dle, iii, 626-7. 
Cini itn (or eeken up), aii. 


Congan, ple Oongnay a horn, i 





alate! Plt 
a na fee 
7 q ~ wei skeet ay 
ae Peaibee iE i ee TH 


ital ‘s gt a2 
eoGaliliipty Tall 
4 ile el eae Form, 


“aed alts 


kavhn, ook bah 


fal iitael allt | 


rw a 


“term for 
| frament,s. dxxxai ‘ii, $28, 324, 





104-5, 
Crith gablack, «law tract on the clas~ 
sitieation and of 


Cronoe ‘cumdaige, a preserving or 
Greets a othndasd for 
eel Otc, fii, 102, 
Fn wiih evo Je 
lowish brown ie 2 
Crottaeh, chidcen-br 
ot high-breasted; it is also 
‘name for the 








ear oT 


srt 


or musical nel asa 


Cursleandoib, pipes 
(pes, tie 215, 310. 
igh, the name 


something attached 

ing the bend, vide /ene 
tsa dartvih a wits eof 
threo i, Ixexix, 
Sry a 


i, COXIiti, ity ti. 
29, 20, LOL, 108, 199, 311, 479, 
al exit cwnals, 


GOL. 
Chundring, Airection, (control, or 


a 
pegs a 
7 . 
na g horn made of an 
ox-horn, te 


Curwbel, binding engagements 
peeeg Rye ener | 


7] i 
apcient times, i, ecclix ; fils 117 
Cunigh “Arne cuisgach), reed or 

mi ii. 325; i, 46, 
Dabach, 


bald it 


a a iit ig i s 
ae Ha 


in 


i 


i 


wel 
ene ui 


n fait 





it 

ee ana 
ee ae 
aula 















Li ae ne ul i th 
gine tied lla ale al 
F = Kelle a 
iL epai met ai Te a 
, ee iin ah ae Hie . il 

tac i! filings tele de E tue He 

qh a Hal cl aaa 112 : Hei Hi ae 
e dll Unt Srl eet & 3B: ihdalll ik Te iil 


a 


OF 141s WonDs. 571 
of Bria, was eo called,i lxxiv, ii Jo of ah ted 
ae es eae In Brea nse 

an ht, iii, 436. Drock, Use wheel of a chariot, cf. 
Darchay jee hy Greek N. . G, drehea, i, 
the ordinary measure, i. dxxviii;  Drochta, tubs, tii, 436, 
ee Drolan, 0 asp, sii. 822, 
a ie warbling cf termshes, gab. hie nalss! 
Sth "Dron argda, rich silvery; Dron 
ee ae tape bea Dro ig pacer eer 
; a a) - 
‘also applied to a rwhoop, liar. 00 the order of" poet, called! 
omen teasers Ge sti eis, Drengur ne lergt te ringing. of 
577,08, 390 in wo. B. 330, pine amonr ite 138 
Crann dord, spi ibnon inoorrecaly wai , harnpybeckoe, =H 237, 
deseribed as a specios of wooden ig oper porn icin meas 5 
Dorman, gen. Dormaine, a meretri- Druin Criaioh, = proper wanna Go 
_clous woman, wi. 482. [eagle gh: hill, cri, the 
"yeh ey ere tho wrist, iit, ty and a or moan; a 
Dito te vn, ep Bah Fe 
ot pg Sin 
a 3 
preted e cartes an order sons, e is 
Dosarre, wn oilicer who carried and sighs and moans, 1, 145, 146, 
ee te aaa a rm pee Aut 
Dos Airechta, a stuck in the Druith, buffoons, wi. 219, 220, 
Cooly Rye pene Drumchli, “the chief head", a liters 
i the and ganctuary ary professor who knew the whole 
Son el leith, or Leet cof Iearning, tis 84. 
i celxiii. Drumnech, curved, arched as applied 
Dosili, 1 ‘right, that which aman toa yoke adapted to the shape of 
thas a right to, or to which he is the horses" back, i. eccelxxx. ‘The 
lawfully entitled, isi. 507. word Deuimnech \s used algo in the 
Dass a Wie 433, panse of sizarigy iohy high paivered, 
Be encircled by, tii, 608, Du, « foss (as of a Dun), sii, 514, 
acelin Duss, 5 20 Se ee 210. 
Cina uy thick milk (or + & painter or brushmay, 
milk), i, 478, 481. Ca ey dects porere 
| Dreche sal, a trench made Dualdai, a broovh t [dualdas implies 
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The work will contain: topography as athens py et Torta 
Munster and adjoining territories ; an account the Dalgas 


Kingdom of Thomond, its territorial di tribes, and chief- 
tains ; and of the carns, caves, duns, raths, castles, and other monu- 
ments of the early Irish period, together with the legends and 
connected with them ; the history of the Danish and 
Norman. Ware of Thomond ; the ancient Eeclesiastical History of 
Thomond, its early saints, and the churches, monasteries, and 
schools established by them; and an account of the round towers 
and other Christian monuments of Clare and the surrounding 
districts, 

‘To illustrate the ecclesiastical ion of the work,-the ancient 
Irish lives of St. Mac Creiche of Corcomroe and and 
of his teacher, St. Ailbhe of Imliuch Iubher (now Emly, Go, of 
Tipperary), will be given—text and translation; ample use will 
also be made of the life and voyages of St. Brendan of ; 
and of the Wanderings of Maeldun, and of the Sons of Ua Corra 
on the Atlantic Ocean, and of the numerous Historical tales, 


This is the first attempt made to bring together all the Irish 
materials serving to illustrate the ea , mythology, man- 
hers, customs, and ancient history of any Irish county ; it will be in- 
deed the first work of the kind published in these countries, 











